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Art. l.-^Traikutaka Coins from, the Poona {Indapur) 

District, 

By THE Rev. H. R. SCOTT, M.A. 

(Commc;nicated. ) 

A parcel of coins, belonj^ing^ to the Traikuiaka dynasty, has been 
sent to me by the Secretary for examination and report, and 1 have 
mucli pleasure in laying the results of my examination before the 
Socictyi 

The Collector of Poona has informed me that tlic coiijs were found 
on the 13th December, 1905, near the village of Kazad in the Indapur 
Taluka of the Poona district. The place where they were found is 
;t small hillock on the top of a tableland. The rain seems to have 
cut a channel in the side of the hillock, and it was in this channel that 
some children who were herding goats found two of the coins. They 
took the coins home to their parents, who, finding them to be silver, 
made a careful search and found the rest of the hoard. Information 
was not given to the authorities, but news of the treasure trove some- 
how got abroad, and three months after the finding of the coins the 
police succeeded in obtaining 92 of them from the villagers. The 
Maiiilatdnr was not, however, satisfied with the result of the search, 
and he appears to have made a personal investigation on the spot, 
with the result that 267 more coins were recovered. Whether the 
coins in our pos.scssion constitute the whole hoard or only a part of 
it will never be known now. One can only hope that if a number 
of the coins have gone to the melting pot (a.s is only too probable) 
they may have been only coins of the types that w ere left. 

The place where the coins were found was carefully examined, and 
no hope is entertained of any more being found there. 

Of the 359 coins of the lioard there are two (probably those which 
were first found by the children) which have been hammered out ot 
all recognition. The rest are in an excellent state of preservation, 
showing little sign of having been in circulation. The workman- 
ship is of the degenerate quality that we are accustomed to in the 
Gupta and Valabhi coins cf the same period, and the letters lack 
the clearness which we find in the inscriptions on the earlier coins of 
the K^atrapas ; still there is no serious di0lcuUy in making out thsi 
legends. 
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On the obverse the coinis have a roughly executed bust of the king 
facing to the right, without date or trace of any inscription. • 

On the reverse we find the familiar symbols of the K§atrapas, the 
chaUya with sun and crescent moon ; but there is this difference, 
that the positions of the sun and moon are reversed, the sun being 
on the left instead of the right as on the Ksatrapa coins. It is also 
to be noted that the cluster of dots which stands for the sun is 
almost always placed in the heart of one of the letters of the king’s 
name, and the crescent moon appears under the last letter of the 
name. The average weight of the coins is about 30 grains. 

The coins of the hoard fall into three groups : — 

(i) 350 coins have the following inscription on the reverse : — 




/.£?., the devoted follower of Vishnu, Sri Maharaja Dahraga^a, 
son of Maharaja. Indradatla. 

(2) 3 coins on which the king’s head appears to be better exe- 
cuted and more youthful than in the otliers, have the inscription: — 


'VJ ’'M' a' 

/.t’. , the devoted tollower of Vishnu, Sri Maharaja Dalirasena, 
.son ol Maharajii Indradatla. 

(3) 4 coins have the inscription : — 

V 'S' 

/.e., the devoted iollower of V’ishnu, Sri Maharaja Vyaghragapa, 
son of Maharaja Dahragana. 

Coins oi this series have been known fur a consider.'ible time, but 
the in.''Criptions do not appear to have been correctly read until quite 
recently. Pfoitssor Kapsou, who was the first to decipher them 
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correctly, calls them “ one of the most familiar puzzles in lodiaa 
numismatics/’ and adds» very truly, that “the characters are so 
corrupt in some cases as to admit of the possibility of a variety of 
readings.” 

The first Traikutaka coin to be recorded was one mentioned by 
Justice Newton in the Journal of this Society in 1862. The coin, 
which was evidently a very good specimen, is figured as No, 13 in a 
plate which accompanies the article, and which appears to have been 
prepared from drawings of the coins. Justice Newton’s coin is 
clearly of the same type as the majority of the coins in the present 
hoard, but the inscription was not deciphered at the time. The coin, 
which was evidently the only one of the kind known at the time, was 
found near Karad in the Satara district along witli some Gadhia coins 
and coins of various Ksatrapa kings coming down as far as Visvascna, 
ilie son of Bhartrdaman (300 A.D.). 

In the year 1885 a copperplate grant was found at Pardi, which 
gave the name of the king who made the grant as Maharaja 
Dahrasena, of the Traikutakas. The grant is dated 207 Samvat 
It is now generally agreed that (his date is in the Kalachuri era, 
which began about 248-0 A.D. Thus it is clear that Dahrasena issued 
the grant in the year 45() A.D. 

Two years later, in 18S7, a hoard of 500 coins of this dynasty was 
found at Damiin in South Gujarat (a place not far from Pardi), but 
apparently only 9 of the coins were preserved. J'rom Pandit 
Bhagw'anird’s account of them it seems clear that they were all 
coins of Dahragana, but Pandit Phagwanlal was not able to read 
them with certainty, and we know now that the names which he 
thought might be Indravarma and Rudragana should be read 
Indradatta and Dahragana respectively. The Pandit’s incorrect 
reading of these coins is given in the chapter on the Traikutakas 
in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1 ., page 58. The matter has been 
fully discussed by Professor Rapson in his article on “ Indian Coins 
and Seals, Part VI.,’' published in the R. A. S. J. for October 1905. 

In this article, which is of special interest for the purpose of our 
present study. Professor Rapson gives the fruit of his examination 
of the Traikutaka coins in the British Museum, which include 
Pandit BhagwanlAl’s collection, as well as a number in the posses- 
sion of Colonel Biddulph, and a large number in the collection of 
the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha. 

Most of the coins examined by Professor Rapson were of the same 
type as the great majority of the coins of this hoard, but among 
the coins in Colonel Biddulph’s collection one coin was found which 
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4iffered from the rest in giving the king’s name as Dahrasena, 
instead of Dahragana. On the strength of this reading, taken aloAg 
with the fact that the king’s name is given as Dahrasena in the 
Pardi copperplate, Professor Rapson argues that we should read 
the inscription Dahrasena in all cases, regarding the letter which 
is so like ga to be a “ broken-down letter” intended for sa 

N It is matter for congratulation that the Poona hoard has supplied 
three good specimens of the coins with the se 7 ta variation of the 
king’s name, and one at least of these appears to be in a better 
condition than the one that Professor Rapson had before him. 

These coins prove that atone period— and I am, inclined to place 
it at the beginning of the reign — the king issued coins in which his 
name was clearly given as Dahrasena, and we know that he was so 
styled in the Pardi copperplate grant of 207 S.=456 A.D. 

But the reading on the other coins seems to be just as clearly 
Dahragana, and not Dahrasena. Professor Rapson admits that the 
letter ** certainly seems more like ^-2 than anything else,” and after 
a careful examination of the 350 specimens now discovered, I cannot 
sec how the letter can be read otherwise than SiS ga. Professor 
Rapson was somewhat strengthened in his opinion that sena and 
not should be read as the termination of the king’s name by 

the fact that the last letter is more like na than na. But an exami- 
nation of the copperplates of the fifth century wdll make it clear that 
there was at that time very little difference between the shapes oi 
the two letters, and when that is so in the case of the plates where 
the letters are large and carefully formed, it need not surprise us 
to find that the distinction is quite lost in the case of these coins. 

The conclusion to which 1 have been led is that the king appears 
to have altered the termination of his name from sena to gana at an 
early period of his reign. It may be thought improbable that so 
pronounced a change should be made in the name of the king, but 
that such a thing is not by any means impossible is proved by the 
instance of the Kalachuri king, Mangale^a (597 A. D.), whose name 
appears on perfectly authentic records as Mangalcsa, Mangalaraja 
Mangalisa, and Mangaliswara (Indian Antiquary, 1890, p. 15). 

I am unable to offer any explanation of the new termination gana^ 
hut In this connection it is worth while to remember that (i) there 
is good reason for holding that the Traikutakas ruled the Deccan and 
South Gujarat in the beginning as subordinate rulers, their use of 
the K^atrapa symbols showing that they regarded the Ksatrapas 
as their overlords : and (2) sena was a very usual termination 
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in the names of the later Ksatrapas : so -it is not improbable, 
tli&t Dahrasena may have begun his reign as a tributary ruJer of 
these provinces, and that after a few years he asserted hi§ indepen-^ 
dence, and as a sign of his emancipation from the yoke of the 
Ksatrapas changed the termination of his name. No coins of his 
father Indradatta have been found, and the presumption is that he 
never exercised independent authority, in which case the title 
Maharaja given to him on his son’s coins must be merely honorific, a 
conclusion which is supported by the fact of his name not being 
mentioned in the Pardi copperplate. 

That the termination gana was in actual use in later times we 
know from the Bilhari inscription (of the loth century), where a list of 
Chedi kings includes one Sankaragana^ and in one of the Sankheda 
grants described in the Epigraphia Indlca (Vol. II., p. 19) the name 
^ankarana occurs, clearly standing for ^ankaragana. I hen we have 
the name ^ivagana in the Kanaswa inscription (A. D. 758). (See 
Indian Antiquary, Feb. 1890.) There is also the Benares copperplate 
inscription of Karnadeva (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 300), where 
we have both a ^ankaragana and a Sankara ganadeva. These inscrip- 
tions are dated in the Kalachuri era. 

The case gana as against .rewa is strengthened, If not fully proved, 
by the inscription on the coins of Dahragana’s son, of which I have 
now to give an account. 

As 1 have already said, the Poona hoard has placed in our hands 4 
specimens of the coinage of Dahragana’s son. They are not the first 
to be found (though I was under that happy illusion when the coins 
came into my hands, and for some time after). In the paper above 
referred to. Professor Rapson reports on 8 specimens which had been 
obtained from the collection of the late Dr. Gerson da Cunha in 1904. 
Those coins are now in the British Museum. They do not appear to be 
very good specimens, for Professor Rapson seems to rely mainly on a 
single coin for the reading of the inscription. It is therefore matter 
for congratulation that our 4 specimens are in good condition, and 
they confirm Professor Rapson’s reading of the name of Dahragapa’s 
son as most probably Vyaghragana. 

The letters which make up the name Vyaghra arc certainly not as 
clear as one could wish, and I had puzzled over them for some 
time before Professor Rapson’s paper came into my hands, but of all 
possible readings 1 think this is decidedly the most likely to be 
the correct one, and Professor Rapson deserves congratulation on 
his success in solving the problem. 
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Itx accordance with his theory that the father’s coins are to be read 
Dahrasena in every case, Professor Rapson makes the son’s nafne 
Vyaghrasena and not Vyaghragana, as I prefer to read it. Now it is a 
curious thing that in both the father’s name and the son’s as they appear 
on the son’s coins we have the letter which Professor Rapson admits to 
be more like j^a than any other letter. It may be admitted that an imper- 
fect a “ broken letter” — might get into the die of Dahragana’s coins, 
especially as it comes near the end of the inscription, but it is surely 
not very likely that this “broken letter ” would be copied, and that 
twice over, on the coins of the son. I mayibe wrong in my opinion, 
and I certainly have no right to urge it against^that of a scholar of 
Professor Rapson’s authority, but I am decidedly of the opinion that 
we ought to read the names as Dahragana and Vyaghragana, at any 
rate until further evidence is Available. That of course may happen at 
any time, as the finding of a copperplate grant in the name of Dahra- 
sena’s son would probably settle the matter at once. 

There is just one other point to which I wish to draw attention. 
These Traiku^aka kings describe themselves as Parama Vaishnava, 

devoted followers of Vishnu, and it is interesting to note that about 
the same time the Gupta kings called themselves on their coins 
Parama Bhiigawata, t,e., devoted followers of Bhagawan, and the 
Abhira kings proclaimed to the world that they were Parama Mahes- 
vara, /.c., devoted follow^ers of Siva. 

NOTE 

ON Rev. H. R. Scott’s Paper on the Traikutaka Coins. 

I happen to be in a position to supply the evidence desired by Mr. 
Scott regarding the name of Dahragana’s (or Dahrasena’s) son. 
Some years ago a copperplate from Surat was sent to me for decipher- 
ment by the Secretary, but I have never been able to decipher it so 
completely as to publish it in full. I can, however, say that it distinctly 
refers itself to the Traikutaka dynasty, that it is dated, in figures 
only, in the year 231, and that it gives only the name of the grant- 
ing king, w^ithout any genealogy. This name I was originally dis- 
posed to read as (A) vyayasena, but subsequently, though before 
1 had seen Mr. Scott’s paper, I came to the conclusion that it must 
be Vyaghrasena. I can state that the last two syllables of the name 
are quite clear on the plate, though the first two are not quite so certain. 
However, with the aid of Mr. Scott’s coins, we can now confidently 
read the first two syllables as Vyaghra. The evidence of this copper- 
plate does not, however, absolutely settle the question whether 
there was not another form, ending in for each of these two 
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royal names. It is perhaps worth noting that a name ending in 
would be properly borne by a worshipper of Siva, whose .attend- 
anis or Juanas are the demons or spirits whose leader Is Ga^apati or 
Vinayaka. If the elder of our two kings had been originally a 
worshipper of Siva, he might well have called himself Dahraga^a, 
and changed his name to Dahrasena on becoming a Vaishijava. 
It is, however, perhaps hardly likely that if he had done this he would 
still have called his son Vyaghragaoa. 


A. M. T. JACKSON, 



Akt* II . — Khadavada Inscription of Gydsa Sahi. 
\Vihrama\ Samvat 1541. 

By D. R. Bhanparkar, M.A., Poona, 
{^Communicated,'') 

This inscription, which Is published for the first time, was discovered 
by Major Dube, when Chief Gazetteer Officer, Indore Durbar, on a 
well at KhadS.vadS. in the district of Rd.mpur& in the Indore territory. 
The stone bearing the inscription was lying in his house in 1905, and 
it is from the paper-impressions kindly supplied by him that the fol- 
lowing- transcript is prepared.* 

The writing, to judge from the impressions, covers a space of about 
4^-9'' broad by high and is in a state of fair preservation 

throughout. The characters are devanoj^art of the 15th century. The 
language is Sanskrit ; and with the exception of the opening saluta- 
tion to Gane^a and Bh&rati and the concluding benediction to the 
scribe and the reciter, the entire inscription is in verse. The fault of 
vatilfhaf\ff£t or break of c,esura frequently occurs in this poetic 
composition, and solecisms, though few, are not altogether absent. 
Verses 51-54 are characterised by yamaka ot repetition of letters of 
the same sound at the end of two consecutive pCuios, In respect 
of orthography, wx have to notice (i) the substitution oi chchha for 
stha in chchhirthhavaTxVi 1. 14, in "achchhona in 11. 15-ib, and so forth, 
(2) the disregard of the rule of savtdhi in the case of t and f, e.g., 
in vahaUhCxhnaJi' in I. i6, {3) the use of v for b only twdee, in verses 
63 and 64, and (4) the splitting up of conjunct consonants into 
two separate letters, in doJayandyatmtyam 1. 21, ""paris-khala^ 1. 22, 
and so forth. As regards Icxicograph}', it is to be remarked that the 
poet is very fond of using rare or obscure words ; e.g,, no less than 
three such words occur in V. 22, via, khidg-a^ chamdataka and lamgura. 
After the adoration and invocation of deities as usual, the com- 
poser of the inscription describes, in magniloquent terms in verses 5-6, 
the glcry and prosperity of the country of Mfdava (Mft-lwA), where both 
Siva and Kartlikcya, leaving the Himalayas, had, wc are told, 
fixed their abode. In this country there w^as triumphant Cv. 7) at 
the city of Mli^davya on the Vi ndhya mountains a king of the name 
of Hflsamga, a Gorl, a gem of the Yavana race, and the sun to the 
lotuses, vie,, the f^aka tribe. The king mentioned is undoubtedly 
Hushang f Alp KMn) Ghuri, the second Sultan of Mfllw&, who first 
made M&odfi (Mltod^vya) his capital. In verse 8 M&^tdfi is compared 
to the capital town of Indra, and, in the verse following, nothing but 
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conyetitional praise has been bestowed upon Sultan Hushangf. The 
next verse (ib), if we carefully notice the double entendre obviously 
intended, informs us that Hushang secured a number of ele- 
phants from the Vindhya mountains, after makings friends with 
Nagan^tha. Historians assert that Hushang went disguised as a 
horse-dealer to J^jnagar (JAjpur) in Cuttack in Orissa to barter his 
horses for the war-elephants of the of J&jnagar, and was 

successful in securing 150 elephants there to fight against the Sultan 
of Gujar&t with whom he was at war. Naganfttha may, therefore, 
be reasonably supposed to be no other person than the prince of 
J&jnagar himself. Verse 11 describes his defeat of the king of 
K&lapriy<l pat tana, KAdiraslhi by name, who ceded his son, daughter 
and ministers to Hushang. They all repaired to the city of 
Maitidapa (M^ndd), and the most pre-eminent of them all wa^ 
KhS.na Salaha ( v, 12 ) who became an object of confidence 
with Hushang. KAIapriyApattana must undoubtedly be KAlpi* in 
Bundelkhand, and KAdirasAhi, Abdul KAdur, a Delhi officer in 
charge of this fortress, which the Ferishta represents Hushang 
to have reduced, but which after receiving homage was delivered 
back by him to Abdul KAdur. In the verse following (13), we are 
told that Salaha was originally a minister of KAdira SAhi, and was, 
owing to his fitness, appointed to the same post by Hushang who 
made him a Khan, and entirely left the work of administration to hiftt. 
Verse 14 says that after the death of Hushang, the lhrf)ne seized 
by MahamOda, the sun to the w^ater-HIy, vh,y the Khilchi family. 
Muhammad (Ghazni Khan), son of Hushang, is thus passed over, 
and the name of the usurper Malimud Shah 1. Khalji, mentioned in 
the inscription. The next verse describes the latter's conquests. 
He desolated Dhilli (Dchli), harassed the Chola king, subjugated 
the province of Utkala (Orissa), and vanquished the Dravi^a king. 
Verse 16 refers to the implicit confidence reposed by Mahmud in 
Salaha, who destroyed (v. 17) eighty elephants of the Sultan of 
GujarAt who had assailed with his army the Sultan of MAlwA. The 
Sultan of Gujarat here referred to must be Muzaffar I. The next 
verse informs us that GayAsa succeeded Mahmud to the throne. 
GayAsa, or GyStsa as he i.s called further on, is unquestionably ^iyas 
Shah Khalji. Verses 19-20 are a pure eulogy of Gy&sa SAhi, the orna- 
ment of the PArasika race. In the verse following, we are told that 
Salaha was allowed to rt tain his post by Ghiyas also. Verse 22 con- 
tains nothing but conventional praise of Salaha, but, from the next 
verse, we glean that, on hearing of a rebellion raised by Sabaras, 
•Salaha appointed Bahari, who was regarded as son from his birth by 


^ lam indebted to Mun»ht Devipraaa<|ji of Jodhpur for thU tdcblification. 
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the former, to quell the revolt. Verse 24 describes the defeat inflicte<t* 
by Bahari on the Sahara kings at the city of KhidAvadll on the bhnkpt 
the Charmanvat! (Chambal). KhidftvUdft. is unquestionably Khad&vadi, 
where the inscription was found. Verse 25 gives no historical inform- 
ation, but the verse following tells us that Bahari, lord of P&rasikas, 
vanquished a king named Kshemakari?a at li^amkhoddh^lra between 
the two banks of the river raised by Raiiitideva, Le,, the Chambal. 
Verse 27 also contains the historical information that Bahari extracted 
the dart, vis.^ Ivarlhima, which was rankling in the breast 
of the Sultan of M&lava. But who this Ivar&hima or Ibrahim 
was, is unknown to me. The next three verses set forth the 
muoihcent nature of Bahari, and from verse 31 we learn that 
Bahari, leader of Sakas, excavated a tank in the town orsilmalimat. 
From the next verse we gather that to the north of this tank he had 
dug another tank, which was thought to be a small milky ocean. 
The verse following tells us that he constructed another tank to the 
north of this. Verses 34-35 describe the tanks and the many advan- 
tages conferred thereby on the passers-by. In verse 36 we are 
informed that in Khid&vada to the south of that city he constructed 
a spacious step-well, to a poetic description of which the pra^astikdra 
has devoted the next eight verses. Verse 45 further informs us 
that, above and surrounding the well, he raised a nice attractive 
orchard, which is also described at length in no less than ten 
verses. Verse 56 pronounces the wish that Bahari, his sons and 
grandsons, be spared together with the well as long as the 
Meru, the sun, and so forth endure. In verses 57-62 the poet 
sets forth his own genealogy. In the lineage of Bhrigu, we 
are told, there was J^ri-SomanSitha who performed the sacrificial rites 
of the spring season every year ; his son was Narahari, who was an 
expert in logic, and who, being a reciter of the Vedas appropriately 
bore the biruda of ilA^tala’-viranchi, f.t*,, ** the god BrahmA on the 
surface of the earth. From Narahari sprang Sri-Kesava, who was 
also known as Jhot,imga. His son was Atri, who was conversant 
with ved'infa, rntmamsii^ and rhetoric, who was the leader of the 
Daiapura BrAhmaoa Caste, and who was held in respect by the 
Guhila king Kumbha. His son was Sri-Mahesa, lord of poets, pro- 
ficient in dat^anas and an able dilectician. He lived as poet in 
MAlava for some time, and it was he who composed the pra^astt 
engraved on the well of Bahari. All these verses (57-62) except the 
last, descriptive of the genealogy of Mahe^a, the composer of our 
pra^usti^ occur with slight changes in an inscription in the celebrated 
temple of Eklingji, 14 miles north of Udaipur, MewAr. This record 
which is dated in V. E. 1545 and is consequently posterior to our 
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inscription by four years, was also composed by Mahe^a, who then, as 
he hinJself tells us therein, was a poet in the assembly of the Guhiia 
sovereign R&jamalla. Maheia^'s father Atri, as we have seen* was 
honoured by Kumbhakarna. We are not informed whether he was 
his profe^tf. Probably he was. But though it is not certain that 
Mahe^a’s father flourished in the court of a Guhiia prince, there can 
be no doubt that Mahe^a was, and that he was the recipient of the 
patronage of Rumbhakarna’s son, R&jamalla. This patronage he 
enjoyed till at least V. E. 1556, the date of the inscription found at 
Ghosundi, which was composed by Maheia himself, and which records 
the construction of a step-well by i>rihg&ia-devi, queen of R&jamalla« 

From verse 63 we learn that the work of excavating the well was 
completed on Thursday, the Dharma^tithi of the bright half of 
K&rtika, in Vikrama Sam vat 1541, during the Paridh&vin cyclic year. 
Dharma-tithi is the second tithi of the bright half of K&rtika, also 
called Yama-tithi, or, in Matkthiy Dharmarajncht btj. The date, as 
kindly calculated for me by the late Prof. Kiclhorn, regularly corres- 
ponds to Thursday, the 21st October A.D. 1484. The learned Doc- 
tor further informed me that this day fell in the year Paridhivin, 
which commenced 17 hours i minute after mean sunrise of the 28th 
June A.D. 1484 and that here we had a good instance of the strict 
mean-sign system {Ind, Ant. Vol. XX, p. 411). 

Verses 64-67 give us interesting information about the genealogy 
of ^alaha. In Hamtrpura there was a king called i>ri-Bhairava, who 
was the son of the Karachulli family. Hamtrpura is doubtless the 
same as Hamtrapuri, the principal town of the district of the same 
name, now comprised in the United Provinces. Kar<4chulli, again, 
appears to be the same as Kalachuri, whose rule was supreme in 
Central Provinces. Of King Bhairava there was one Sumedhas, who 
was the best Madhyamdina BrA.hmana, and who was attached to two 
Vedas. From Sumedhas sprang Arthapati, who elevated his Bh^r- 
gava gotra by his merits. His son was Purushottama, a devotee of 
Siva, and his son was Ghudaii, who was made a pArasiha^ f.tf., a 
Muhammadan, by KAdira S&hi. After becoming a Ghudaii 

assumed the name isalaha and was made a khan by MahamOda, 
Mahmud Shah I. In verse 68 is contained the other Interesting fact 
that !§alaha made Baharl Siyavana, who was originally a KshaUiya. 
The last verse (69), as might naturally be expected, tells us that the 
mason who constructed the well was Kshetrasiihha, son of JhAihjhft. 
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aw: ai: h ? [\ 

wPwif^nwafrf^ n 

2 . — pissi^ faring: it h ii 

II ®5WI«W3 si^R?ilTataj5(ft. 
3^ir»jjtqftifSw: ’TT^ II I II 

W '^t’ RW lf ^ ar Ot^^i aT ^ii.iR.il 5W II arsfift ^5RN»t^3jpj 

srm fif^ 

3. — ^(Si ^^qrm 5r imi ^i^qw^Pw^at 5 r<r: ^'Pei ^ niaai?wn«c: 

'PW (?) aiw aWPC^ II ftw: ^TWOTliW: H^g^^TWaraRiK ^- 
?ira^ II H 11 JIW Wat f^ara^: aift^^i^mrei: 

^cf: II ^r: ^HfjwiJwrarananwi?^ 

4. — wi I R 1 1 aTif^^arg; #a:Rf^a>i3d<Ni^%ciJRn'raftaif<r sq^n 

g^f^WailA ^iWW3Siaan« 
II arait^ qs^% anan- 

5. — afiwjtjwwaanirwst 5^3^: 'WiaWT [ aiNS ] >• <= " 

i^f^ a( vfpj: f^iRTOcPT: «>Ta:gT^ II ^ aiHt 

%>IW5=a['R^: ^ W gf ^ apira II ^ II 

l^airaffil^natg^junatfR IKc^I g^aigai^^PiansWIW II waf- 

aWRt: ’R!i<i||'hRfl%W^^: aif%?aatWRJr ^wisWl'IMaf II afW: 
amfS«HlI^W aiqR|^swi5m4l^<Tlc'«g fi iai a ti w aiit Hf ar^wi^: 
tofeftg II \\ II gf^ yV^iyM^ 

^gai^i’wpr aint aftarsqaw#- 

7. — aratu9TJin?i: aai^JRan^^'frlf: ^W«1ia«tl g aaqai ailift. 

^ f^jRwg;: II iRii HiiR^aifegft^am: ai^aapwi^i ^f^jiw 

From ink-impressions. “ Read 

The reading of this letter is * The reading of the first four 
doubtful. letters is not certain. 

Read 

" The reading *’|ni * for * * »s not impossible. 
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^ ^ II Sfsniftgppr ipif 

^ € siJrrr^TST^: II II 

8. — 'IKimiW'itl ll s^T f^l^- 

f55%Ai5WHj n^rafit 5?if3?r ii?vii d^^siR- 

9. — i^fjl^ii ?<Mi 31^ S% ^TKg?K- 

Jsn^ ?T5Jfif5rqi% II 5T f#i q;?r ^sr ^ ^ 
sji?R55qi3r II 7 ^ II *ii®qnl^toiq^ #?:^qrR:?fii%qra»iT^ ii 
sfT^I STtipT fftcT: II ? vstl HJn«f JJigqsigq;- iiS5;(naf^. 

1 0 — ?r II Ki^q »i2iwg>wieH3i^5DfPwr^q |5ii^- 

(tq^q^pM II ’ <: 11 H|©oJT5iwrqf?ref^ ^ “nnjngrftgPr- 

^ 3iJicJrt 11 Jn=5!ll^§r ^57(51 ft ^q:i: ff?Rr 

II ? '*111 1 ?: %^5!;n?iq^=g% g^Rig ^gsB?T- 

11. — pi3 qiftsft =qi<ft II *351% qs^i'fi^sT f qn:!%^g?ft*i% 

qK?fft^?ft 3ftiqt?r*in%^t4l iko u ^^qyt mguiMm - 
5a55fJTfqii%sq«n%’qfqqR ii qjif 

‘ 12 qRfqq *^ifR %i5%*iT ii ii 3iiqRrfi5=qiq'Egw5t ft- 

u qtqsKis’sjRi- 

n sqqi5t^'>il3cqfqftT^’q|qftq ^TOnfji qi- 

13._.?io!rT sRqqqrerqft^ ii gqqpi wRqpgq'qftRWR *>ri<t 
iqfi^K ^fcrairiqq^qtqq^ n iiRiftft q*!::5i^^5rq^qRT5rw?r- 
sggt gji 5^iqi7S?T q^Cr ii siPRi =qrei%3iqqnpc^ 

■qiiRM iift^ qw qiqftq sRilq^R^r^^ n ii q^rtr 
qq 

14. ft5f5i*cqq 11 qi^qirqdjqH^^^^Rqftfttrt^qTqr- 

ftftcfeirf^ftg. II qn ii uviqql^rqiqt: ^l^l^^qwnq?^il^^’^«^ 

Read “aigsqR* ‘ Read q^’. 

' Read ’q^«Rft. 
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II (?) II II 

1 5. ^ g cia ^g(ic q if%^^it^y<^«if^f i; ii^: %. 

5l»RTf 11 Rc II I'lmRRISCRST- 

16. — # »lfJra: S^r^wW?: 'tSwCi^sWI: II 

«iac<ikB ! :rar 8iqi n ii ^ «R3T- 

H3!?r: ^ 5ir=^I5fl^ ll R R 

'i^gTsT ^gi^'Rf^r ii ^ e n aHr^R|>R'j^lRRf^ 

17. — II %a^ II II 

srf<t wm n 

wii^qy<T3i^:if5T5 II qfifR 
II II ^- 

18. — ?WR:*n?ir?^I?5^t^raHqf55?lt>R«JT»HRT: II in^nsil: 

JTffI«RIRRI^r fRTW ^ ^RI% ^TgclSfiR ll^-ffll fRtK fR^t WISS'H- 
Hi: '?tiirair4if5T5i ’HR szifiRU^trfwr: ^Ri^: ii 

'rf RRiR g 'iif'^JTifr g^qSl: h^rrhrt 


19 — -n: II 5,'^ II 5(T^3ft^ RfR ^^Ri n sif^^- 

jra^siRsF^iriw ^f^isRRiwi^RfwRR^ng^i n ii ’fig?qmf^#T- 
JiTi'?>n«t g^R RRJTsr fir^'inn n sriM^ 

^TORsrer R ff Rfeiir^r.-ii^wii Rr R3R!m%j^RRrR^R3rt- 

iiO. — i?rRTfRR%i%R<[R:TfRT n 'fi^ 5fKwiRvmii% liRgRi^ i?r 

,fH#IR ?n!n^: II ^<: li RRR5fRf3^f5«l€lRSRRRi|fi%ir ^ srR55. 

II lliNtRiRSt Rl^ ^ ^RfURtS l Ri R- 

II II RtHIRRMgKPt^RTRm:f ^^aR W t II JfSTRT- 

* Read ’^Rfivf?*. “ Read 'lpnt-° 

■ Read 
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21 . — II VO n 

31 ^ g^F^ 55 [igPNs?i ii ^ ni 

ST cIH ^ SI 

sfl<jQigWS|^ 4 ^ qitin 
%- 

22. — II v^ n 




'iftl^^iRi larsiom ii v^ ii 3’3»iwsisnT:®g^«irjii«isis?nf:^ 

^stif^JjEsfe[% II sraisj-sin^nni ^f<t- 

^|«ift 5 fri^i lEism® TOfi^ st^iiTci^sn ctr^TOiTiTRiT ii 
3iSfliliT^frsfvr>i^^i’i%n^^*r^5’=^5RRR:^isil3 ^ ^ ii 


II VH II 

sd^'^ra- 




24. — ?rq: II ^ ti=sr^: 5iTr^[%] ftfi f^vnnrsiMT ^- 

sn% ^I^TSfS'w sT^ II v^ II isit): 

sii?;5iT5t‘ ?pr Sfitsist II qftrsiTiWSia’W^^fjs:?! ftqi^jgq- 
sihTss^ II vvs u 55fs^tf:s5ii% aif«:r.isng%5isfig»T^^sT‘ iinfl%- 
frsnj;, II 3i^Rnif^?5%K- 

25. — 55ll^f5IWS2Tw*3)<?tI^JT%si II v<; II aiT'K't figftlWT'^'lTSTnsiI- 

11 ^TOsiii%^srg'RsisiRw«iM ^wswgsr 
iiif'iii ^ ^1=^ ^fiRST sj^sssn^wig'Rsi ^r^stJE^sn^j^sj; 
R^isfts:^ II grf^ssT3T:?iKsmft®4rRF.55:ft«4 #^s™i'ie5^r'nfri5ra«r- 
1^ II Ho II 

25. — cf^ tsfft g!f%=^siKnsTin^sj5iigf^tqiR<l=EggxT5in'^ 

li^ sRt %>rf5rr%^- 
5H^ II *n si^Rr Jiw’i fw sngrpiR ^ fatais ii h:^ ii 

f.i^i?Wt>'T|SnK'iyi SRTRI ^ipTRiaifigaWRI ^sjf^ U if:fJlRf.lfe?I ^ 

^i^ m- 


‘ Read 
• Read 

Read ' ^Tstgn&ST. 


- Read fti|[. 

* Read sn?^. 
' Read 3?|PT°. 
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27 ^^ S=^ [qR]iiH^ii 

4»i!rg#Rrsrfe^rerti ii fi^55«n#5>ip^ir®rg«{lr ^ ti«j% 

II Hv II ftz'ffg'niiR^23i=*Prt ii 

Jl#ifig^ sfiOT 5 T II II 

28.— B WRI^ tl 5IK5#^t ^ 

^Tfp^prr#’ f%:5Rgjir5RB5tg^,?r«fRfi'^ ^ ii ii ^ 

u ^vs ii 


l’ 9. — II 9n^if^!=sra5ipRftR^ ^ 521 ^ % M ‘^- 
ii'^2 II Jig^s^ra: sr.53'n^«iT3riw- 

II 35li%- 

irf^ JT«JR5^3f|4fi^=5H5r: ll‘\'^tl 5PRif?r- 

?TI?!lTrsl^Wr7ir^s5I^: Il^?ll 


JJl — a[g^K<{lw*HTi% ?r sraft 5 TJRi^lait^: II 3 rtm'ra^^JC?ff«rai 
wfinf^Rfir^Ciscm^T^r: 11 11 

i%«n?i wr% II ^ viitf5i0T * 

3yfw<ifeT Ci«fig4ft'r «iWRt^ii 11 

.‘;2.— traRfpra -g^iifet 3;: nPRfWT?K5<if^Twn 11 ?r 3 t 3:^5- 
fes^^T^pTraf ^RnjiRRjRTm: 11 11 «fif 5 R 3 Rnjpra^:^im^- 

*r«T ’Ti'iqiitsiiljrsit: II =«i«R »il?r 

‘ Read 
- Read 


Read 
' Read 
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S3, — II STs: ^?5ig 

ih^^ii jpRt^iTpsf gs® 3»rt5f^: 
Wfn^wp^ra. n 3i»i»w <a i q'Kggtf^'»i<j 
: iis»H *t?5nR5i^5fMrt ^ 2iT5« '^rRm ii gplw 

34. — 3TR5ft5n M«RflJMi n^cii niURg^fi^ $Mftnr: ^rairo^t fjjwrti 
5?r«ra ii %5R aran^ n ^Mi 

^ »Rg ^as(ihm4«h4l: II II 5 II 



Art. 111 . — Bhdmaha*s Attacks on the Buddhist 
Gra m marian / inendrabuddh i. 

By K. B. Pathak, 

Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. 

The late Dr. Kielhorn, whose death is a great loss to Sanskrit 
scholarship and who laid Indian students under deep obligations by 
his studies in Indian literature, contributed a pa.per on ^isupd.iavadha 
II, 112, to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland for April 1908. 'I'ho* cpigraphic evidence in support of 
the date of the i^isupalavadha, which is referred lo in that paper, 
need not be considered here, as it is so unsatisfactory that it does 
not prove the date of Mdgha. Conscious perhaps of the weakness of 
this part of his argument, the learned scholar proceeds to make the 
following statements 

1. Mallindtha’s interpretation of MUgha’s verse II, 112, is wrong. 

2. The title Ny&sa, Dr. Kielhorn says, he has not found in any 
of the five mss. of Jinendrabuddhi’s work he has examined. 

3, jinendrabuddhi has freely copied from Haradatta’s Pada- 

mahjari. 

4, In an Introductory verse it is intimated that the author (Jinen- 
drabuddhi) made use of other commentaries, so that his work 
[the Nylsal cannot have been the first commentary on the 
K&sik&vrilii. 

Dr. Kielhorn so sincerely believed in l iaradatta's priority to Jinen- 
drabuddhi that he uses the expression “ according to Har idatta and 
Jinendrabuddhi ’* and “ strongly recommends those to whom the 
mss. of the Deccan College are readily accessible” to substantiate 
his statements. But it is deeply to be regretted that the learned 
scholar should have lent the weight of his authority to the last three 
statements, merely relying on “his impression” formed “many 
years ago.” His second statement is contradicted by the fact that 
the title Nytisa occurs nine times on the margin of the leaves 234b — 
242b in the D. C. ms. No. 34 of 1881-82. Two of the manuscripts of 
the Ny&sa, “examined” and “studied ” by him, contain the cele- 
brated passage attacked b}^ the rhetorician Bh&maha and refuted 
by Haradatta, which will presently be made use of to ascertain the 
time of Bh&maha as well as that of Jinendrabuddhi. S&yat>a*s opinion 
that Jinendrabuddhi was older than Haradatta will be also quoted 
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and confirmed by citations from the Nyftsa and the Padamahjar 
As regards Dr. Kielhorn’s fourth statement it will be shown tltat the 
second introductory verse in the Ny&sa can not bear the interpretation 
put upon it by the learned scholar. 

In an interesting paper entitled “ Notes on AlahkAra literature ** con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland for April 1897, Col. Jacob says : ** No complete work of 
this writer [Bh^maha] now remains and wo are ignorant of his exact 
date. We know, however, that he is older than Udblia^a who wrote 
a commentary styled Bhd,maha-Vivarana on some treatise of his*” A 
manuscript of BbSlmaha’s K8.vy&lahkftra has lately been discovered 
by Professor M. Railgacharya of the Presidency College, Madras. 
That this work is the genuine production of the celebrated author 
Bh&maha himself is amply proved by the fact that numerous verses 
ascribed to Bh&maha, which occur in Alahk&ra literature, can be 
easily traced in it. It may also be mentioned here that the originals 
of about 31 Kannada verses in the K&vy&valL)kana ^are found in this 
work, which corroborates the statement of NUgavarama II that he was 
indebted" to Bh 3 .maha. Bhattodbhata ^also owes many of his defini- 
tions of Alankiras to this work. Two verses" in this work are ex- 
plained by Bhatiodbliata ; one of these is explained by him in his 
Bh&mahavivarana. From this it would seem that this work the 
KAvyalank|,ra of Bhamaha is the original text on whicli Bhatiodbliata 
wrote his commentary called BhAmahavivarana. 

The general impression among Sanskrit scholars was that BhAmaha 
lived prior to Dandi. But in a paper entitled BhAmaha the rhetori- 
cian contributed to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland for July 1905, Mr. M. T. Narasimhiengar has, 
I think, conclusively proved that BhAniaha is later than Dandi. But 
the date of BhAmaha has not bcen''fixed. I now propose to settle this 
point. At the close of the sixth chapter of the KAvyAlahkAra we are 
tcld that PAyini is a most reliable authority. 

*T?r 

When we are in doubt as to whether an expression is correct or not, 
we should, says BhAmaha, be guided by the supplementary notes of 
KAtyAyana or the great commentary of Patahjali, 

araor sr g- 

* Bfbl. Cam. Ed, App. la. ^ __ ^ ^ ^ 

» J. R. A, S. 18^7. P- «35 ff, 3Twr%^. 

a lOhvanyAloliea Cam.» Ed- p to- J- R* A. S for *89^71 ,p- 832, fovitiotc ». The 

vtnto belongrsto BhAmnlia <I|I. »J.) 
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But Hh&maha very carefully warns u$ against accepting the of^nipn 
of the Ny&sak&ra supported by a mere inference deduced from the 
words of Pioiui. 

srr i 

^ (I 

f3r?^?ir i 

3T%!T =9 sr f#f5r 1 % 2 r«rr ii 

Chap. Vi, 36 & 37. 

Translation. 

One should under no circumstances employ a genitive compound 
ending in 5*^ such as either on the ground that such com- 

pounds are used by the learned or in accordance with the opinion of 
the Ny&sak&ra by the more o** inference drawn from [Piiiini’s] 

sdtra. Nor should one form a compound with aispr HUe cT?rJTSFs, 

Pd.i.iiini has prohibited the formation of genitive compounds with 
verbal derivatives ending in and Sipp which denote the doer of an 
action, such as f^^FTT and Nevertheless such compounds arc 

sometimes used by learned men, and compounds of the former class, 
namely, those that end in 5?, arc defended by the author of the 
Nyfi^sa by drawing a or inference from the words of Plnini. 
IMi&maha assures us that the NyAsak&ra’s or inference is positively 
wrong, that he is not a safe guide in this matter, and that compounds 
such as and are equally erroneous and should not be em- 

ployed by those who aspire to literary fame. 

Let us now proceed to inquire who is this Nyd-sakftra and what is 
the or inference that he has deduced from Piiuni’s Sutra II, 2, 15. 
There are two grammatical works called NyS-sa. Siyitna' in his 
Dh&tuvritti clearly distinguishes between Bodhi-Nylsa and SAka^fi^ 
yana-Nyisa. Sftyaija’s reference to SHkat^yana-NvAsa seems to con- 
firm the tradition which is current among the Jaina conur unity in 
Southern India that PrabhAchandra, the author of the Frameyaka* 
malamartanda, wrote a commentary called Nyfi-saonthe Amoghavritti, 
itself a commentary on SAkaiS-y ana’s sutras. We are told in an anony- 
mous verse 

wfir ?i5iiT4WT55 spi?iRr *tra«^ 

sb ** 

sftWt’TJnmfw apfimiin; it 

l>bAtu>pUi. \ ol. 1., P^rl t.* tntr. p. icti^My^orc E<i*) ^ 
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The meaning' of this verse is that Prahh&chandra wrote three works 
entitled Prameyakamaiam&rtai^da, Nyftyakuniudachandrodaya and 
Ny^sa. In a stone inscription in Mysore, ol about 1530 A.D.* he is 
thus referred to as the author of the NySyakumudachandredaya 
and the NyAsa on the sOtras of SAkatAj-ana : — 



5 TJT: I 


II 

Kpi. Carna. VoJ. VIII, p. j68. 


PrabhAchandra was the pupil of Akalahkadcva, who, according to 
Brahmanemidatta, was contemporary with the RAshtrakuta king 
KrishnarAja I. Brahmanemidatta’s opinion on this point if conhrmed 
by an inscription at Sravana Bcle:oj in which Akalartkadeva is made 
to address king SAhasatunga. Now we know that S&hasatuhga was a 
title of the RAshtrakAta king Danlidurga/ Akalankadeva, therefore, 
was contemporary with Dantidurga and with his uncle and successor 
KrishnarAja I. PrabhAchandra, who was the pupil of Akalankadeva, 
belongs to the end of the eighth century A. 1 ). And his NyAsa 
cannot be the work referred to b> BhAmaha, as the latter V work is 
commented upon by Hhattodbhata, a contemporary of JayApl^a, 
king of Kashmir (779—813 


The other and more well-known NyAsa which is so frequently 
quoted in Sanskrit literature is a commentary on the KAsikAvritti by 
a Buddhist writer named jinendrabuddhi. There is a palm-leaf 
manuscript of this interesting Buddhist NyAsa in the Jaina matha at 
Sravan Be|go! ii^Mysorc. It begins thus : 

sff snr: ii n ^ ?t 5 t: ‘^qr- 

II qoirsrt inriotH n c«t ( wr ) 

^ 1 Jf«rren% q^ (f^) w jhit (?i«rr) ii 

I aT«r i 

At leaf 129 a, line 6, we read frqf-q|*i| 1 % )( 5 il^nl<il *lilftl- 

(f3T)^)TO ?fft!mqtq¥qf?fftw?' iioiioo'.ii 


In some other manuscripts of this work the author is spoken of as 
trt%Rrsq^:i|ftqraT4 fsiqSjJR or Ulc work 

is spoken of as f^ t a p if a piq, «lf?HiT=qW, or «mi, 


It will be very interesting to inquire whether this work contains 
the or inference which has called forth the censure conveyed 


by BhAmalia in the verses quoted above. It is necessary to mention 
here the fact that the authors of the KAsikAvritti interpret PAnini 


* MadiiM» Aratueoloe'ical Kcrpf'rt, :Sth July 190 $, p* 57* 
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very frequently in a different way from that which is accepted by 
the orthodox school of grammarians who look up to PatahjaSi as 
their safest guide. .And we have already seen that Bhftmaha 
also regards Patahjali as the best interpreter of Pd-^lni. In 
ordefi therefore, to enable Sanskrit scholars to understand the 
position taken up by BhAmaha, 1 shall quote below P&tiini*$ 
sOitras, the K^sikftvritti and Jinendrabuddhi’s gloss thereon. 

?SWr«?f Pipini II, 2 , iS- 

I *ll ^ W*I^- 

?ir I I »T?r5r 8nr%^ i sr nrfinw 1 1 =?[ fNt- 

*r?r ?r3i^ i cRRr^RUfoigfRu^ i 

^ RITRfir II 

Pftnini II, 2, i6. 

R ^ ^51^ 5n«rt R5 51 I 

sJifiRi^mrarfi: i ar*!! ?rei i ^ i i 

srgR Rt RTsraif^ *iasf^ i ?rsr 

R|<in?[ 1 Rp3I^: I RWit II 

KisiUl-vritti, Benares Ed., Part I., p. 129. 

gRwwri n Rw?r: 5nf5r%?R?|ir ii »ra?f 

Rfr I 5i?jr^m !rreff% II ^ 

I ctfl Rfoi^tRis I ciwr^f^n/^ 11 

RRJRft# 11 aiROTS^Pt II 

f^n fc^JWJnw h ai^^RRt: 11 

II II Ri*?«Rk«5*r 

R?«if%w?R If :[ii] ^ r gf?r ^liqRftlrHi»nRr 

Kwf^ii *f R ^ flRRig^iiaraief sRfira^^ii 

fm flRWIf, II wr: l%llW R fR: H 

9T>nftri% i ii RRi^f rir ii 

11 Rf u m^iwIifqisisi^awARiR rriIiSrr- 
ftraiR: 11 RRf ^Risliai^^ i n lifmsi ? fmpwf- 

«iini«^ll^ «#fiiRI5??gR It aTR f ^5l«^: U 

R'fRt’WWRI^ H aff^ flg^ II 
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sr 11 tj# 51^^ ^nq« »r^ 

a^ac. 11 5>^ sftsjr; « 

Deccan College Ms. No. 33 of 1881-82, leaves 31b and 32a. 

No. 284 of 1875-76, leaves 156^^ and i57at* 

In these extracts only the last portion is most important for our 
present purpose. Here the NyAsak^ra Jinendrabuddhi draws 'the 
alluded to above. He says that PA-nini employs in order to 
exclude ^ from the operation ot his sutra 11,2,15 and that a geni-' 
tive compound uith' can be formed. But it may be objected that 
the use of the genitive with is prohibited according to the sQtra 
sf It is urged in reply that the employment of by 

PAnini is a frPT^ and indicates that the sdtra ^ may be some- 
times disregarded, that the genitive case may be used with and 
that a genitive compound with ^ like can be safely 

formed. This method of drawing inferences from PAijini’s words 
has not been approved by subsequent writers ; Siradeva very pro- 
perly remarks : — 


5TW *r sswft^Ri' 

Ben.ircs lid., p. 188. 

It is not, of course, denied that compounds of the class prohibited by 
PAnini are sometimes met with in classical Sanskrit literature. And 
PAnini himself has been charged with inconsistency in this respect 
by KumArila who says : — 

g[fW«T5i50 

^ I^fStsT 1 5T ^ 

1 25TT:«{?«r ^ 

55«0i5»sn5*ra’ : I Itsnsr ^1% a?r^rr^ 

I ?i«Tr giraiwri aRtfa?[«r^€*nTTa^*n^&jin»^«i- 

tpssqft^trn : t ^ fi% af^fai[ ?Tare: 

TantravArtika, Benares Ed.^ p, 201, 

JayAditya explains and defends the compound thus 

a^laRS: TTTSWt^np: i ftaTTRTRUTre: 

KAiikA, Benares £d., part L p. 91 
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Kum^rila thus replies to this argument : 

sr W : i f?r : "'l 

SfTiJTgnw ;ti% ^ : i 

arsewijjmpfin awNr : ii 

f| I 

aifjRE^'NwTgcTT ii 

‘ srgwj?fR»^w 5 55^n>R%twf^ %gRfr ^ff r ^< P Wtg- 

»Ta?if^»i5*iTa fSnirasnfgi^eat^it : 1 5i ^ ^aRafsi l*e«ii- 

^^Nr^?«TT^eamiat5( 3^ronf*Tf5K*iRr»fNr ii 

Tantra\ d^rtika, Bendres Ed., p. 202. 

Jay&dit>a’s commentator Hanidatta admits the force of Kum&rila’s 
objection and thus deserts his author : — 

si>i%«Ra#srai ^qTcRR?r*?Rr 5 ^ frsE^- 

q»m ^<1^1 ^RR^JT re^cwi^i. 

Padamanjaii, Benares Ed., part I, p. 398* 

But Haradatta holds Kumlrila to be wrong in saying that tlri% 
ends in : — 

^?n%r : 3#. 

f : I 5riir4srra'|- ^ : 1 

»w^?3qi?Pfr 

Padtunanjari, Benares Ed., part I, p. 288. 

This great controversy between the grammarians and Kum&rila 
is alluded to by the author of the Tattvabodhini 

«n3R^ fRT siiiiR?fi#?r iRusr 

wr?5T«T«r«ff?jirt?f ?Rirer3<j'T/%%3aw aiwT<iTff«RR^ »^Nif?raT: 

«*iT ftar #nsr :« 

Tattvabodhini, Niroayasigara Press, 2nd Ed., p. 144. 

To return to the Ny&sak&ra Jinendrabuddhi. His method of deal<< 
ing with Pltiini's two prohibitive sOtras which have been discussed 
above is so revolutionary as to render them absolutely inoperative. 
This is the chief reason why the Nyltsakira’s has not been 

accepted by subsequent writers though it is known to them. 
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Jn&nendrasarasvatf says : 

!r 51% 

Nirndyasftgam Press, 2nd Ed., p. 166 

A careful study of the passages tha]^ 1 have cited above will not 
fail to convince Sanskrit scholars that Bh&maha condemns the 
Ny&sak&ra Jinendrabuddhi for drawing this peculiar from 

Pflnini’s sOtra, that this i’s aciuall> found in Jinendrabuddhi 's 

work called Kftbik^vivarana pafijika, Kasilvd.n}d,&>a or N>ftsu and that 
this i'' attributed to the \}S-sak&ra b> Jh&nendrasarasvati, 

the author of the Tat tvabodhini. And it i^ also viorth noting that 
the three manuscripts of the second chapter of the N>S.sa, which 
are now accessible to me, conlam t’’e NySisakira’s These 

three manuscripts belong to different and distant parts of India. 
The first is a palm-leaf manuscript in the Jaina Mathjj at ^ravan 
BeIgo| in Mysore and is written in old Canarese characters. The 
second is written in Nftgari character^ and bears date in Samvat 
1682. It comes from Northern India. The third nianuscript 
comes from Kashmir and is written in Sfi.rad& characters. The 
first two are Jaina manuscripts belonging respectively to the 
Digambara and SvetS-mbara sects, while the third is a Brahminical 
one. These facts le ive no room for doubt as to the genuineness of 
the passage containing the NySl&ak&ra's fTT'T^. 

It is a well-known fact that th® K&sik&vritti was the joint produc- 
tion of Vftmana and Jayl-ditya. And it is equally well-known that 
the section of the Kisiki dealing with Pinini^s sfitra, from which 
the NyHsakAra draws his was composed by Ja>ldtt>a, anc 

this fact it. thus attested by Haradatu, and Jn&nendrasarasvat? 

^ 3iS5FSf?i%^sJt sr??5fn% I ft 

Padamanjari, Benares Ed , part 1 , p. 399* 

:( ‘ aft 

’ fsnsr ‘ a»?B ^ ftq^i 

Tattva bod hint, Niroayasftgara Press, 2nd £d*, 167. 
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According to I*tsing Jayltdltya died in A. D. 661*662. 

Jay&ditya, 661 A, D, ^ 

I 

Jinendrabuddhi, 700 A. D. 

I 

Bh^maha, 750 A. D. 

1 

Bhatto^l>bata, contem|brary with JayApf^a, 779-813 A.D. 

From the foregoing table it is clear that both Jinendrabuddhi and 
his critic Bhimaha flourished between 661 and 813 A. D. We shall 
therefore be not far wrong if we assign the Ny&sakAra lo the end 
of the seventh century an d Bh&maha to the middle of the eighth 
century, * 

We have already seen how K|iniArila objects to Jay&ditya’s ex- 
planation of Pfi-oini’s compound rTriRT 3 R?. The Mi- 

mimsaka’s objection is noticed by Haradatta while the Ny&saklra is 
silent on this point. Jinendrabuddhi only remarks : — 

*!wr ^ 

His silence is highly significant and can be easily accounted for by 
the fact that he lived at the end of the seventh century while the 
illustrious MiinAmsaka flourislied about 750 A. D. The other 
commentator Haradatta, who quotes^ KumArila and frequently refers 
to the Bh&ttamatu, may be very naturally presumed to be later than 
the Ny&sakira. It will therefore be very interesting to inquire 
whether the author of the Padamahjari refers to Jinendrabuddhi. 
This question can be easily answered by a comparison of the follow- 
ing passages. 

(«) I SI 5 ^ «T3er^ I 

i Kasika. 

The NyAsak&ra explains : — 

Haradatta remarks 

I aiw mw: I spar- 

^ mri srf^ ?r5r ^ ^ 

nwiir \ 

Padamanjari, Benares Ed., part I , p. 399. 

*■ H, i>. t 1. p. »»;. PanditA VoU Ul. p. 5t4« 
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JRemark$, 

In the S^oup the words and are mentioned to- 

gether. The Ny&sak&ra says that here the v^ord meaning a 
sacrihcial priest is a relative term and the other word xrff must also 
he taken to be a relative term meaning ** husband ’* according to the 
maxim Haradatta, on the other 

hand, contends that this explanation is positively wTong and remarks 
that the word fjrj in the group is not a relative term but is simply 
a verbal derivative meaning “ throw^er ’* and the compound 
means a thrower of milk but the other wor ( in the same group 
must be taken by itself to be a relative term meaning “ husband ” 
according to the maxim This refuta- 

tion of the Ny^sa places beyond dispute the priority of jinendrabuddhi 
o Haradatta. 

I, 5. 

(h) Nytsakara : qr?j^ ITfq^ 

D. C. Ms. No, 34 of 18S1-S2, leaf 262b. 
Haradatta: ^ I ^ I 

i 

Padamanjari Part 11, p. 230. 
Here Haradatta says that the NyAsakAraV ?rTTO is open to dispute* 

5Tff?r 1- 4. 30. 

(<:) I ^ ^i!T 5 r: ^ ^ 

af^: I5: 1 1 nl?wT- 

ffirw^pr^ I 

Kd.sik& 1, p. 84. Benares Ed. 

f?«j5tsr ?r«nf| ar|«fk fr% 'la*^ st5»i}«w «: 

5 pr: ^cni 5 u sfpraiii ^ =5fnra ?tr5ratatt ^ 'srr^: H aw 
f%ir^ jrraw i srpra^ajiaf^: ww- 

^ «T^ I 1 » jw- 

^8 n \ w?^w «wr wr^c$«pi^ l^hi 
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mv I «npKifi[ i ersr ai- 

aw II ^3^ II a?«rf^«n[«>f 

aw 'SRiwf^ I ^ sf^JTfor sRw^rew*raR^^ 

u sf^wws^ «BR'itfn?Rjr »Rr^ i 

K&Mklvivaranapanjikft, Deccan College Ms. No. 34 

* of 1881.82 ; leaf 82(b). 

sf;/?lft 9 reiT f^aroi 1 : 1 aw a |W[- 

angfa^ sffcrqftnt ani afi a ara 

^ Wl'w sBRoi^ a gaa'ir^ra^wr^ ^ a anaa 

Padamanjurj, Benares Ed., Part 1, pp. 288, 289* 
From the last passage it is clear that Haradatta, after giving his 
eKplanation of the word summarises the opinion of Jinendra- 

huddhi on this point as nearly as possible in the latter’s own words. 

(<0 w 5 a^ 

naw : aw ww ?[fa 1 

Kfi.sikfl.vivarai.iapahjik§- D. C. Ms. No. 33 of 1881-82, leaf 45 a, 

w g w f^Rrwg«ff jt »nr#^r 

^ T^ i| : gw wwr ? % 1 

Padamafijari, Benares Edition, Part I, p 425. 
In the last passage Haradatta refers to his predecessor Jinendra- 
buddhi by the words some authors say.” 

C'’) WW'^ffT 

ffw#5 w'f’Tnjiw 

Tnw wr>m«n( )W5W 

a?wc^ 

Wfrfg ffsr: II 

=fw: =w*R«r nu 

5T WRT I 

Kistktvivaratmpafijjk& D, C. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, leaf 70 (a). 

ww irwwrwwfcj: 

wtwt 
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«pb: ?riT «rc- 

?r^f^ sfwww^s^; ?Rr: jnsreif: I 

sw(l*59®»: Jn^ ?rgtiis?: 5 ifjjr?r 

3 ^ ^ TO' ii I 

Padanianjari, Benare.s Kd., Part i, p. 239. 

Here Haradatta is unable to account for the expression 
atid is therefore content to place before 11 s the solution of the diffi- 
culty proposed by his predecessor JinendrabudJhi. 

It is therefore quite obvious that the Nylsa was one of those 
commentaries on the Ki: 5 iki, which were already in existence when 
Haradatta began to compose his Padamanjari. He admits this fact 
when he says 

aif^RIKcRlTOlF^ TO SJUJE^TRIrl W: I 

l^4»nir «Tf5r^3 *nnRrennnffl^ s^n^^rr 11 

On the other hand Jinendrabuddhi, who lived shortly after JayA-' 
ditya, cannot be understood to say, in the following verse, that the 
Nyi-sa was preceded by many commentators on the KftsikA 

aiwicr: 3R:«tFf'2T 2r«Tr I 

?i«n ii 

Translation. 

Just as this K^^iki was composed by drawing the best kind of 
material from other authorities, so its commentar\, Pafijikft, will he 
composed in a similar way. 

The expression ** in a similar way ” mc.inw b> drawing its material 
from other authorities.” And wc know’ as a lact that one of these 
authorities is Patanjali’s Mali&bh§.sh}a which is frequently referred to 
by Jinendrabuddhi but which is not a commentary on the 
Sanskrit scholars will thus see that there is nothing in this verse to 
show that the other authorities were commentaries on the K&siki 
and were composed between 661—700 A. D. Ur. Kiclhorn^s fourth 
statement must therefore be rejected. And it may also be hoped 
that the charge brought against the N\&sak&ra that he copied from 
Haradatta has been amply refuted by the passages cited above. It is 
also interesting to note that the priority of jinendrabuddhi to Hara- 
datta was a fact well-known to Si>ava who says : 

sptRPSJi just# I 

MAcihavtya Dh&tuvfitti^ Benares Ed*, Part II, p. iiS. 
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Sftyapa’s view that Haradatta quotes from the Ny&sak&ra can be ^ 
easily verified, if we compare the following passages 

WreWflT ft ^?fS5#T55^ 

2 RHra«i (ft) ^ 

5(Rrft. 

Kl^iki-vivaranapafijikS., D. C Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, leaf 302 a. 

«5T: snm ?ri?TSRr r 

wRfteRT ^ra«sj 5mJir *nw»ii 

f4»afn sn^ i 

P<id.'imanjari, Benares Ed., Part II, p. 386, 

Having proved the approximate dates of the N3a.sakai*a and Bb(U 
maha we shall next proceed to determine the date of the ^i^up&la- 
vadha. Migha assures us that he had studied P/lpini’s grammar :— 

I) 

Sisup&Iavadha XIX, 75. 

In the two following verses Mfi-gha shows his acquaintance with 
some of the reasons for the study of grammar which are enumerated 
by Patafijali and alluded to by the NyS-sakira in his Introduction. 

snsrar fti7f^f5is?r%^*sr 1 

frf^’555^: ft?Jt nfir I 

faCWSJtft?: WdPER)^ sJwrfTf: fT^Bt ^ II =IY 

^ilup&lavadha XIV. 

In the following verse M&gha copies the NyisakS^ra’s definition 
of paribhish& wngm HM BfSmr, WH 

M|lf?N?I. ( II, I.I.) 

«iR?f: swrnf^oft ft’i’r siiHqtft *Rir 1 

*i SRifwi^ ii 

^iluptla vadha XVI, So. 


qn5Rm%3n?!t<% 
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M&gha was perfectly conversant with the alank&ra literature of his 
time? He says : 

Si. XIV, 50. 


#%ft5r *??RiTW 



f^^FTTfSI; I 


XIX, 41. 


XX, 44. 

Si. I, 86. 

In the last verse M^gha clearly alludes to Bhftmaha's definition of 
poetry — 

«Tf#r ^5# *1^ q?r ^ ii I, i 6 . 

Since M&gha quotes the views of Jinendrabuddhi and Bhftmaha, 
we may safely assign the author of the ^isup&Javadha to the close 
of the eighth century. And the view^ of Valla bha and Mallinttha 
that M 8 gha (II, 112) alludes to the Ny&sa may now be accepted. 



Art. IV. — iivddityd's Saptapaddrthi, 

By Professor V. S. Ghate, M. A. 

{Communicated). 

i>ivAclitya's Saptapad&rtlii is a short manual of the Nydya ^a^tra, 
like Tarkasangraha, Tarkabhishl, Tarkllmrita, Bhlshiparichchheda, 
Tarkakaumud), and others. It strictly follows the Vaiseshika sys* 
tern of Kai}ftda as opposed to the Nyftya system of Gautama, inas- 
much as it deals with the seven pad&rthas instead of sixteen and 
has only two kinds of Pramas, wV., PratyakshapramS. and Anumiti 
and two Pram^Lnas corresponding to them, vis,y Pratyakshapramaoa 
and Anumilna, instead of four. No traces of an attempt to reconcile 
both the systems are seen in Saptapadirthi and comparatively a very 
short space is devoted to the treatment of Anum&na (inference) and 
the HetvAbhSlsas (fallacies). Owing to this last circumstance, we 
are inclined to regard the manual as very old compared with Tarka- 
sangraha and others, since the temptation to deal with Hetvfibh&sas 
and other kindred topics at length would have been very difficult to 
be resisted by a later writer. This argument, though not very 
strong by itself, is only confirmed by the following discussion re- 
garding the date of the work and its author. 

Unfortunately the manual provides us with no internal proof what- 
soever which would enable us to determine its age, even with ap- 
proximate certainty, since it strictly follow's the principle of naming 
and defining the several padArthas in order and their sub-varieties, 
allowing no space for illustrations containing the names of some 
known persons* or other occasional dissertations. Under these 
circumstances, we have to rely solely on external evidence in the 
form of allusions to our manual in other works. 

To begin with, there are three known commentaries on Sapta- 
padVtht : (i) Mitabhiishini by MAdhava-Sarasvati; (z) a commentary 
by JinavardhanasOri; and (3) PadArthaebandrikA by SeshAnanta, which 
Is itself commented upon by NiisimhAchArya in PadArthachandrikA- 
prakAsu, 

There arc also other commentaries oh the work, one by BhAva- 
vidyeivara^; .another named Si^ubodhin! by Bhatrav&nanda and so 
on \ but I could not have access to them. 

• *« Tftfkawinsrrahn-dipikA, wehavc* * ’ 

* Bh»ndariu>r'v report fev p. «nd JXf 
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bi^ the three mentioned above, a Ms. of Mitabh&shiei in the Viaaya^ 
negar Library has at its end a verse beginning with ' B4](iftbdh!ndra- 
ititte»^ake^ etc.* ^ Thus the Ms. was written in 1445 ^aka, correspond* 
ing to 1523 A.D. Thus M&dhavasarasvat! must have lived some ’ 
dme before this year ; and ^ivlditya must be still earlier. 


The Deccan College collection contains a Ms. of the commentary 
by Jinavardhanasuri, the colophon at the end of which runs thus 

This JinavardhanasClri, the successor of Jinarfijasuri belonging to 
the Kharataragachchha, was high priest of the sect from 1405 
A.D. to 1419 A.D., when he was deposed on account of his having 
transgressed one of the vows.* This is also confirmed by fact 
that a Ms. of Udayana’s Titparya-pari^uddhi belonging to our 
collection, has at its end the remark in a modern handwriting 
\ ^ I it’ ‘ 

and Samvat 1471 corresponds to 1414 A.D. Thus Sivdditya’s work 
must have been written before 1400 A.D. 


SivAditya is also referred to by Gangesop&dh>lya in his Tatva- 
chintamani, who refutes his doctrines and quotes his very name « as 
' * Thus ^ivAditya must be earlier than Gange^o- 

pidhy^ya. The latter, however, must be placed about the nth 
century A.D. For a Ms, of Tatvachint^ma^yiloka, a commentary 
by Jayadeva on the Tatvachint^ma^i is found transcribed in 159 
Lakshmanasena Samvat, t.e., in 1189 ^aka or 1267 A.D.” And 
Udayan&chdrya is frequently referred to by G^gesopAdhydya, 
on p. 284 in the v^abda Khai^da of the TatvachintAmani, where he 
says ’ etc., and the commentator 

explains So also, in his !ivar&num&na, Ganges^ 

seems to follow closely the train of reasoning in KusumAnjali 
Thus Gangesd must be placed after Udayana and before Jayadeva. 
Now Udayana*s LakshanAvali ends with the verse 


[ I 

ftPft « ' 


* The full verse runs thus : 

3^ n *— Ramshashtn Tclanff ’» Introduction to Saptapadftrtht. 

»i Dr. Bhandarkar’s Rq;>orrfQr i 98 l- 8 j, p. * 5 * 

* Ind. Anttq. Vol. XI, « p. 749. 

* Dr. Kielborn’s Report for tSBoSr, p. 19. 

* TatvadltintSmat^ Pratyakshakhap^^* P* Bibliotheca Indica series. 

* Chandrakiota's Introduction to the KusumAnjaU of Udayiaa ; also the Introductioa 
the VaileshikadSirto&a in the Bibliotheca Indica series, 

* ChavidrakAAta’s Introduction to Kusumanjali. 
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Thus Lakshao&valt was written in 906 Saka, corresponding to 
9S4 A.D.* So that Gange^opAdhyiya very probably belongei to 
the itth century A.D. ; and ^iv&ditya must precede him. 

^fiharsha in his Khai?dAnakha^dakh&dya has ** 
snrt* fe*Tt*ig 4 #, etc.,”, on which the commentator ^ankaramisra re-^ 
marks rf^angg- 

fJrftfJt , etc.** Now this NyaylLchirya is none but ^iv^ditya to whom 
another work named Lakshanamiii is attributed.^ 

Now the author of Kha^danakhaindakh^dya is supppsed either to be 
a contemporary of Udayan^h^rya or to have followed him 
immediately. 

Thus ^iv^ditya must have preceded Sriharsha ; at the same time 
1 am inclined to think that most probably he did not precede 
Udayana. For — 

xst, the LakshanAvalt of Udayana is a work similar to Sapta- 
pad^rthi. Now the former divides Padarthas into two, bh^lva 
(positive) and abh^lva (ne^jative) ; and the positive categories, further 
into six. While the latter has seven pad.^rthas to begin with, with- 
out a reference to the twofold division of bhllva and abh^va. And the 
Sdtras of Kan^lda contain only six Padiirthas excluding abhSLva. Now 
the division followed in Lakshan^vali seems to be a stage of transi- 
tion from the six Pad^irthas of the SOtras to the seven Pad^rthas of 
Saptapad;lrtht, whose very title lays stress on the sevenfold division 
of Pad^rthas. 

andly. — i!»iv.^ditya is also supposed to be an author of a commentary 
(Vritti) on Prasastapida’s Bh^shya. For Rtjasekhara in his 
Panjikk, a commentary on the Ny^akandali of 6rtdliara, says in 
the very beginning that there are four Vrittis on the Bh^shya of 
Pra^astap^da . — (i) Vyomavati by VyomasivAchArya, (2) Ny^ya- 
kandali by Sridhara, (3) Kira^A^vali by Udayana, and (4) Lil^Lvatt 
by i^rivats&chirya. Now this VyomasfvAchilrya mentioned by RAja- 
sekhara may be regarded as no other person than ^ivAditya, the 
author of SaptapadArthi, if we can at all rely upon the ^colophon 
in a Ms. of Saptapadlrthi belonging to the Benaras Sanskrit 
College which runs thus ^ ^ Ri 

fnnm u 

** The date of Udayana haa, not been 6nally settled yet. see the article * Udayana and 
VAchanpatlmUra \ J. K. A S., April 1908. 

This point is treated further cn» 

Vindhyeevarlprasada’s Inirodnction to Vaii^shtkadariUina. 

** Dr. Peternon's report for 18I4.1884. p, i/a and ft, 

** EditUin of Sapiapad&rthl. in the % isayananiar Sk. Series, p. £0, footnote 
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And it i$ very probabie that Siv&ditya should be the author of some 
more important and voluminous work than the short manual of 
Saj^tapaddrthf, before he is so frequently alluded to by writers like^ 
Gangesop&dhy&ya and ^riharsha,'* 

Now if ^iv^itya’s Vritti had been composed earlier than Udayana’s 
Kirap&valit the latter should have referred to the former somewhere 
in his works ; and moreover the assertion contained in one of the 
introductory verses of Kiranilvati ’ ' would lose much of its force. 
Thus I am inclined to hold that SivAditya did not very probably 
precede Udayana. 

To the argument that the order in which R4ja4ekhara mentions 
the four Vrittis must have reference to chronology, much weight 
cannot be attached in the absence of other proofs. Thus ^ivAdltya 
belongs to the close of the loth century and the early beginning of 
the nth century. 

Another work by name LakshanamAlA is also attributed to 
^iviiditya; because in ChitsukhtvyAkhyA, the commentator, in con- 
nection with the refutation of the definitions of Dravya, etc., consisting 
of Dravyatva and similar words, remarks “ 


It cannot be said that LakshanamElA is only another name for 
SaptapadArtbi ; for in the same work ChitsukhivyftkhyA, we read 
further on, during the discussion of the definition of Karma 


®rT 


The g'encral plan of SaptApadArlht also ts m iavour of this assumption, for which see 
further on. 

Vaiseshikadarsana» Bib. Ind. Series, p* | 

Notice in coimection with this the obieclion raised by Col J a^h ir^his pref^ e to 
III, LaukikanyAsrAnjali. VaradarAja in his TArkikaraksh.A has *1^ tf ^1 

’ (p* *79)» on which, MallinAtha comments thus: 
from which it appears that MallinAtha attributes LakshavamAlA tc 
Udayana. But this alone cannot disprove the fact that ^ivAdttya is Che author of 
Laksha^amAlA, which is positively mentioned elsewhere. Moreover it is very posstbli 
that the Laksha 9 A\aU of Udayana mifrht have been mentioned by the name of 
I , owing to the similarity of the two names ; aa for instance, Vc^fsamliAaa 
is named Ve^ff^^Samvara^a, in some Mss« 

Ramasastri's Introduction to SaptapadArtbi, p, 4t 
Ramasastri's Introduction to SaptapadArthf, p. 4« 
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etc.” 

u 

Now the definition referred to here» is not found in Saptapad^thi,* 
so also, ho trace of the passage referred to in Tatvachintd,inai^i 
is seen In Saptapad^rthi. 

The general plan followed in Saptapad^rthi is quite obvious and 
seems to be solely based on the fourth Sfitra of Kai^^da, of which 
the whole work maV be regarded as only a full and S3*stematic 
exposition. After the customary salutation to ^ambhu, the author 
enumerates the seven Pad^rthas and their sub-varieties (Udde4a), 
then states the Prayojana or object of the enumeration, that 
it is the right knowledge (Tatvajfi&na) of these Pad^rthas that leads 
to the highest good (Nis^reyasa). But as the right knowledge can- 
not be derived unless the Pad&rthas are defined, the author proceeds 
to the Lakshapa section, after explaining the meaning of Nisireyasa 
which is the ultimate object in vlew.^" 

« P. Sto. 

■® It is noteworthy that the dofioition*^'c^qq||^fpict in SaptapadArthi, is, word 
br word, the same as that to Kiravdvali, p. 6. Btb. Indtca Series 



Art, V .^ — The Portuguese in the Persian GulfJ* 

By J. a. Saldanha, b.a., ll.b. 

{Communicated * ) 

' The Ottoman Turks in 1453 A.D. seized Constantinople, In a few 
years overran South-Western Europe, Syria and Egypt, and created 
powerful fleets, which on the one side obtained full command over 
the Indian seas, and on the other threatened to subjugate the whole 
Mediterranean basin. But the wave of their conquests in the West 
was turned back by the victories of the combined fleets of Spain, 
Venice and other Italian states ; while in the East a power, having 
her birth in the small kingdom in the extreme West of Europe, fresh 
from her victories in her crusades against the Moors that had estal>* 
lished themselves in the Iberian Peninsula, diverted her enterprise 
against the Mussulman dominion in the Eastern seas and turned the 
flank of Islam in its grapple with Christendom. One of the smallest 
and poorest of the kingdoms of Europe, Portugal, put forth energy 
and embarked on a maritime enterprise which seems really extraordi- 
nary. ** The swift audacity of the hero nation,” the late S|r William 
Hunter in the first volume of his IJistory of British ^Kdia truly 
observes, ‘‘forms an epic compared with which our early labours are 
plain prose.” Actuated by the spirit of the crusaders, the Portuguese 
pursued the Moors (as they called ail Mahomedans) and all who 
traded .with them with barbaric and relentless ferocity, established 
like the Phoenicians of old factories at every important port, con- 
cluded treaties with native princes for securing the monopoly of the 
trade of their country from which they had strictly to exclude the 
Moors. The Portuguese cared little for territorial aggrandizement, 
but cared more to establish a commercial empire as well also to ex- 
tend the empire of the Catholic religion. In founding their vast 
maritime empire, one of the first steps they took was to establish 
their supremacy in the Persian Gulf. Let us see how they did this. 

In April 1506 Tristao da Cunha sailed from Lisbon accompanied by 

« AuthoritMSf — Report of the Persian Gtt if Residency and Maotai Agency* 
1 ^ 84 . 85 . pp. seq. 

Danver«— 7%4r PoHnguese in India* Vol. I, pp. >5 7 >77. Jio-las* 350 > 5 f» 

49«,4<^iScM>tfoa, J4>7, ff4'>5 .* Vol. II, pp. vi-aBt 4 S 47; a«i,a41'44f *71# 

170*184^ Bs. 

BSrdwood — on the Old Records of the India Office ttisO PP* 

Comnilt also the authorities cited by Danvers and Birdwoodv 
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Alfonso Albuquerque and in August 1507 having completed the con* 
quest of Socotra from the Moors, left for India, leaving behind AJbu* 
querque with a flotilla of ships and with Instructions for the capture 
of Aden, the blockade of the Red Sea and the bombardment of Jedda. 
Albuquerque perceiving the uselessness of his station at Socotra for 
the purpose intended and well aware that his flotilla was too small to 
attempt the capture of Aden, proceeded with his fleet for the purpose 
of capturing Ormuz, then the chief emporium of commerce in the 
Persian Gulf, the seizure of which would secure the entire command 
of the Persian Gulf route and would be of greater service to the Portu- 
guese than the temporary blockade of the Red Sea and the bombard- 
ment of Jedda. The fleet on its way, passed the Kuria-Muria islands ; 
burnt 30 or 40 Arab ships from Ormuz at Ras-al-Hadd ; took supplies 
from the town of Kalhat, then an important centre of trade, which 
readily threw off or pretended to throw off its allegiance to the King 
of Ormuz in favour of the King of Portugal ; destroyed the towns of 
Kuryat and MasUat, which did not prove so pliant as Kalhat 
received the submission of Sohar ; pillaged and burnt the town of 
Khore Fakaun and thence proceeded to the town of Ormuz. After 
some negotiations with the King of Ormuz and the Governor Koje 
Atar and receiving a refusal of their exorbitant terms, the Portuguese 
attacked and burnt the fleet in the harbour, and some detachments 
having landed routed the troops on the shore. The king 
at once MMercd his submission and signed a treaty in Septem- 
ber 1507, acknowledging the King of Portugal as his lord, agree- 
ing to pay him 15,000 Xeraphins as tribute and 5,000 Xeraphins 
for the expenses of the fleet annually, and giving the Portuguese 
permission to build a castle either on one of the islands of Kishm or 
Turumbake or on the mainland at Naband, Albuquerque preferred to 
build the fortress at the northern point of the island of Ormuz and 
the work was put in hand at once. But the mutinous conduct and 
desertion of several of the Portuguese compelled Albuquerque to 
abandon the work, which was not resumed till 1514 during his vice- 
royalty, when it was placed in charge of a Commandant. 

The Shah of Persia, the shrewd and energetic Sheikh Ismael, 
perceiving in the new rising power of the Portuguese a great 
weapon against his old enemy, the Sultan of Constantinople, sought 
their friendship and alliance. Accordingly we find the ambassador of 
Sheik Ismael at the Court of Adil Shah at Bijapur making advances 
to Alfonso Albuquerque. Ultimately in 1515 an ambassador was de- 
*spatched from Goa to the Shah, was received at his Court with great 
pomp and returned with magnificent presents, accompanied by an 
ambassador from Sheikh Ismael. 
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Meanwhile Pedro-de- Albuquerque, a nephew of Alfonso Albu*'^ 
quorque, who had been sent to Ormuz to demand tribute from its 
king, found that the latter had acknowledged the supremacy of the^ 
Shah of Persia, but did not find it difficult to obtain Iropi him a 
renewal of a display of loyalty to the Portuguese Crown. Having, 
however, failed to get the arrears of tribute due from the king, Pedro* 
de*Albuquerque proceeded with his fleet to make an exploration of the 
Persian Gulf, with a warning to him to keep the arrears ready to pay 
on his return voyage. The Portugitcse fleet made a survey of the 
gulf ports and islands as far as Bahrein and the Persian port of 
Rasiel, and on his return received a portion of the arrears of tribute 
due from the King of Ormuz. 

The King having again made default in payment of tribute and 
excused himself on the ground of the- King of Lahsa's refusal to pay 
the tribute due for El Katif and Bahrein, an expedition was de- 
spatched in 1521 under a Portuguese Admiral to Bahrein. In a fiercely 
fought battle the king of Lahsa w^as killed. 

In 1523 a treaty was signed by the King of Ormuz, by which hU 
tribute to the King of Portugal was increased. 

In 1 529 Bcichier Tavarez do Souza was sent with a small force to 
Basrah to assist the Kin^ of the place against the chief of the Island 
of Gizaira. The Portuguese commander having settled the affair 
without having recourse to force, the King of Basr^ refused to < 
deliver up certain Turkish vessels or to prohibit the Tur® from again 
trading at Basrah, which were the conditions upon which the Portu- 
guese had agreed to assist him , thereupon Belchier Tavarez burnt 
two of his towns and returned to Ormuz. 

From 1550 to 1559 we find the Turks assisting the local chiefs in 
the Persian Gulf against the King of Ormuz unci the Portuguese. The 
Gulf was a constant scene of strife, which ended in a complete defeat 
of the Turks on the Island of Bahrein, 

About 1581 some Turkish galleys despatched from Mocha by AHbec 
took by surprise the Portuguese garrison at MaSkat, plundered the 
town and carried away a large quantity of spoils, without meeting 
much opposition front the Portuguese, who fled to Bruxcl. An ex- 
pedition sent in pursuit of Alibec under Luiz de Almeida from Ormuz 
went out of its intended course ancl plundered Pesani, Guadel and 
Gedrosia (a town on the banks of River Calamen). 

In 1582 the King of Lars, ambitious of wresting from the Kingdom 
of Ormuz its supremacy on the Persian Coast, proceeded to conquer 
the coast towns and laid siege to Ormuz, but was repulsed by the 
united forces of the King of Ormuz and the Portuguese. 
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Luis da Gama, Commander of the Portuguese Fort at Ormuz, having 
caused great offence to the Persians on the mainland, a Persian 
fleet of 300 barques was sent to ‘capture the fort of Bandel with a 
view to cutting the water supply of Ormuz, but it was dispersed 
easily by the Portuguese (1613 A. D.). 

After a series of negotiations between Shah Abbas and the East 
India Company, beginning from the year 1613, the Persians and the 
English attacked and captured Ormuz in April ibzz, tlius wresting 
it from the Portuguese after they had held it effectively from 1514, 
when their castle on it was completed. 

After the loss of Ormuz, the Portuguese established a factory of 
trade at Basrah, which also became the seat of a religious commu- 
nity and seminary for learning (1623). 

In 1624-1625 two engagements took place between the Portuguese 
fleet under the command of Ruy Frere de Andrade on the one side 
and the English and Dutch fleets on the sea of Ormuz, in which both 
sides lost heavily. 

In 1631, under instructions from the King of Spain endeavours 
were made by Ruy Frere to effect a re-settlement at Oimuz, but in 
vain. A fort was, however, established at Jalfar in the neighbour- 
hood of the celebrated fishery. 

At the time when the Portuguese acquired their independence from 
the Spanish yoke in 1640, they possessed fortresses at the following 
places it> the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman : — 

Kuryat, Dobar, Maskai, Matrah, Sohar, Jalfar, Basrah, Kong and 
Bandel. 

In 1640 Maskat was attacked by the Arabs who were however re- 
pulsed, but in 1643 Sohar was taken by the Imam. 

In August 1648 the Arabs, under Said Hn Kalifa, besieged Maskat, 
when plague was raging in the town. 'I'he garrison having soon 
expended its ammunition, the Portuguese haa to buy peace on very 
disastrous terms : -The fortiflcations at Kuryat, Dobar and Matrah 
were razed to the ground, and the Imam's vessels were to be 
allowed to navigate the seas and trade without passports from the 
Portuguese, and free from the payment of customs. 

Soon afterwards, the fort of Maskat was captured by the Arabs, 
and the Portuguese left the place for good. 

In x6^ the Portuguese General, Antonio Machado de Britto, 
concluded a treaty with the Pasha of Basrah, under which the 
Portuguese were permitted to enjoy perfect freedom of trade at that 
port and were not to be subjected to any higher tax than 3 per cent, 
upon their commerce. Perfect freedom of religion was also guaranteed. 
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The Shah of Persia having recently lost Ormuz, which had been 
taken 4 )y the Turks, and also Bahrein, which had been seized by the 
Arabs, sought the assistance of the Portuguese by sending an eftnbas- 
sador to Goa, with the result that an expedition was despatched in 
1719 to the Persian Gulf. A running fight was carried on from Kong, 
the Portuguese settlement, to Julfar and Ma*ikat, in which the Arabs 
were defeated with heavy loss. The signal defeat of the Arabs was 
followed by riots at Maskat and the death of the Imam, who whlS 
succeeded by his nephew. An attempt was made by the latter to 
come to terms with the Portuguese, to which the latter would not 
agree, expecting to receive assistance from the Shah of Persia, who 
had come out successful in his domestic wars in consequence of the 
recent assistance rendered by the Portuguese in the Gulf against the 
Arabs. But the tardiness of the Shah in coming to their assistance, 
compelled the Portuguese fleet to return to Goa. Tliis was the last 
opportunity that offered itself to the Portuguese to regain their power 
in the Persian Gulf, but their troubles nearer their capital in India 
and the ingratitude of the Persian Shah prevented them from utilizing 
the opportunity. Thus passed away the Portuguese Empire in the 
Persian Gulf, after having exercised for nearly a century and a half a 
control over the Gulf politics and trade, which has not fallen to the 
lot of any other European power. Sic transit gloria mundu 



Art, VI. — Chitorgadh Prasastu 
Bv D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Poona. 

(Communicated. ) 

Last year while I was going over the list of Jaina MSS. given in 
the late Prof. Kathavate’s Report for the years 1891-95, I happened 
to stumble on its No. 1332, The name of the work therein given is 
Ckitrak'^tadurg^ Makavira-pr^sada prasastu Being curious to know 
what it was, I ransacked the descriptive part of that Report, and 
even glanced over the extracts at the end, with a view to have some 
light thrown on the matter, but I was disappointed. I had, there- 
fore, no recourse left but to secure the original MS., and, through 
the kindness of the Director of Public Instruction, I was successful 
in obtaining it. On perusing it, I found that the contents thereof 
were in every way interesting, and wondered why no summary 
of it had been published. I, therefore, make no excuse for publishing 
the pra.iasti prefixed by a rCvSum^S of its contents together with expla- 
natory notes wherever necessary. 

The prahxsti begins with obeisance to ^rt^Sarvajitay the omniscient. 
Then follows the first verso devoted to the praise of the Goddess of 
speech. The next five stanzas (2-6) invoke the blessings of Viisha- 
bhan&tha, JsUmtin&tha, N^minfttha, P&r^vanlttha and Mah&vira, the 
first, the sixteenth, the twenty-second, the twenty-third, and the twenty- 
fourth ttrthamhara respectively. Stanza 7 speaks of a country named 
Medapitta (Mew'fi-r), w'hose high edifices, sinning in various places, 
served as so many towers of victory raised in commemoration of the 
subjugation of other countries. The following verse says that here, 
f.c., in Mewir, flourished Guhilar&ja, from W’hom sprang the well 
known Guhila dynasty. In this royal family there w^as a king called 
Hammira who vanquished the Turushkas, the Turks, the Muham- 
madans (v. 9). He was succeeded by his son Kheta, and the latter 
by his son Laksha (vs. 10-11). After Laksha, his son Mokala became 
king, who ** engraved his precious fame on the breasts of the fair- 
faC|^d ot Sapidalaksha in the form of the drops of water (issuing) 
from their eyes (v. 12). The next two stanzas bestow on him nothing 
but pure conventional praise. Verse 15 speaks of Sri-Mokala as 
having granted liberation {mukti) even to the sacred place Gayi, 
which is celebrated for giving beatitude (muhtt) to the people. This 
may perhaps be taken to refer to some attempt made ^ by him, to 
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expel the enemies of his faith, the Muhammadans, from the 

holy land of Gay& as his father L«&kh& is credited with havings done, 
in the verse following he is described as having vanquished the 
king N^gapura. N&gapura is unquestionably N&gaur, the principal 
town of the province of the same name in the northernmost part ot ♦he 
Jodhpur State. In the province there is a small district of the 
name Sv&l&kh which is famous for horses. Ii is no doubt in thi 
name that the old Sapidalaksha, mentioned in verse 12 above ana 
associated in epigraphs with the Ch&hamftnas, survives. In old 
days it was, of course, much more extensive than at present. It 
cannot possibly be the region round about the Saw&l&kh hills near 
the Himalayas, with which, so far as we know, the Ch&hafnd.na$ 
were in no way connected. NAgaur, on the other hand, is quite 
close to S&mbhur, the ancient S 4 .kanibhari, the original scat of 
the Ch&ham&na power. Verses 12 and 16 thus mean the same 
thing by representing Mokala as having subjugated Sap&da* 
laksha or as having defeated the king of NAgapura (Nagaur). The 
latter place was at this time held by Firuz Khan Dandani, related to 
and viceroy of Ahmed I., Sultan of GujarAt. And I have not the 
least doubt that he is the same as Peroja, king of Yavanas, whom 
the Chitorgadh inscription, dated a.d., 142S, speaks of Mokala as 
having vanquished. Prof. Kielhorn identifies this Peroja with the 
Sultan Firoz Shah. But Firoz Tughlak reigned from a.d. 1351-J3S8 
and could not have been a contemporary of Mokala. I'eroja 
of the Chitorgadh inscription must, therefore, be supposed to be 
identical with Firuz Khan Dandani. Verse 17 again is purely eulo- 
gistic and teaches us nothing new. But the next verse tells us that 
Mokala was succeeded by his son Kuriibhakarna, whose conquests of 
LAta, Bhota, KarnAta, JAiigala*, Kaliiiga, Kuru, MAlavaand Gurjara 
are mentioned in the stanza following. Verse 20 lavishes nothing 
but pure conventional praise on him, and contains no historical infor- 
mation. Verse 21 speaks of the mountain ChitrakOta (Chilorga^b) 
as being guarded by Kuriibhakarna and as “ serving as a crown on 
the head of the young woman, 7;fcr., the country of 6ri-Medapdta ” 
(MewAr). The next two verses describe its various features wherein 
it excelled other mountains. Verse 24 says that “ the town of the 
gods, being depressed in consequence of having to live without sup- 
port (from below-), descended from heaven on the earth in the^form 
of Nagara near its foot by using this mountain as a pole of the 
ladder.’* This evidently refers to the place Nagart, six miles to the 
north of Chitorgadh, and the mention of ** the town of the gods *’ 

^ Bikaner wan first known an jfimgalA, and ito capita wa« alna called by that 

name. Bhofa is ordinarily identified «rith Tibet. 
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is, I think, made in order to imply the ^reat antiquity of the place« 
where indeed even Buddhist Remains of an early period have been 
discovered. Here at Chitorgadh reigned Kumbhakarna (v, 25), ^ 

The pra^asH then describes an altogether different family, vis,^ 
that of the S&hukd.r who renovated the temple of Mah&vira at Chitor- 
gadh. Of the Okeia (Osvai) race, there was one Visala in Chitorgadh, 
His son was Deda or Ded^, and his son was Dhanap^a Sddhu^^ who 
lived in Kan^&vatf, the ornament of the Gdrjara country (vs. 26-28). 
Kar^&vati was the city founded and made his capital, by the Solahkt 
king Karoa. It was the place which was purified by the visit of 
Hemachandrasdri, who converted Kum^rapAla to Jainism, and is 
supposed to be modern Ahmed^bad. 

Dhanap&la had four sons, vis.^ SAhgana, GodA, SamarA, and ChA- 
chA. Amongst these ChAchAka, the ornament of KarnAvati, and the 
crest jewel of all prominent (prabhdvaka) persons, bore unequal 
beauty by pilgrimages, meritorious deeds done according to the 
Arhata law and so forth. He also constructed a temple in the city 
of AsApalli, which seems to be AsAval near AhmedAhAd (vs. 29-31). 
His first wife was LAdi, from whom he had three sons, vis,^ Vfjada, 
SAmala and PAnA (v. 32). His second wife was MuktAdev! from 
whom sprang four sons. Of these, the first was GunarAja sddhu^ the 
lord of two wives, vh.y Srt and BhAratf, goddesses of wealth and 
learning, the second AmbAka, the third LimbAka, and the fourth 
JayatA (vs. 33-36). The wives of these four brothers were respec- 
tively GaiigAde, MAi?ikade, HemAdevi and JasamAde (v. 37). From 
verses 38-39, we learn that GuijarAja sddhu was exalted by ^ri-PAta- 
sAhi, lord of the GArjara country to the rank of the member of 
his council. Then follow four verses which give us no historical 
information. Verse 44 says that he made a pilgrimage to ^atrufijaya 
and Raivata mountains^ twice, once in V. E. 1457 and another time 
in V, E. 1462, Then we are told that his brother Amra (AmbAka), 
though in the prime of his youth, abandoned his wife and riches, 
and turned a monk, and in him 6rf-SthAlabhadra incarnated himself 
(v. 45). The next verse informs us that he caused GunarAja, who 
had been enlightened by the words of the preceptor Devasundara, 
to perform praiseworthy pious acts exciting the admiration of the 

* Monlrr^WiUams' dictionary gives for S6dhu also the sense '*a merchant, money- 
lendet", usurer/' which suiU here excellently. U no doubt corresponds to which 

is found used as an honorific suffix to the names of merchants in records of the ijth 
century onwards (comparer. 2 *. the name Vimala ,^h>. Sddhu and are also the 
same as the well-known word Sdhukdr. 

» Raivata is constantly mentioned in the (/nrf. 4ni, VoL XXX, p. 

it 4 $ and note ift). It ia now identified with Mount Gtmdr, near jundga^h, which is held 
•acred to l^ri-NefninAthay the twenty*aecond ZfKdaasiKfra. 
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world* and to Install Munisundara in the rank of a pSfkaka in V. £« 
1465,* What probably is meant is that he celebrated the festivities 
attend&nt upon the ceremony. Munisundara was a pupil of Sonia^ 
sundara, who himself was a pupil of Devasundara. In V. E. 1468 
a famine was raging, and by erecting alms-houses and distributing 
gratis ghee, food, and gifts amongst the poor and afflicted coming from 
various countries, he obtained victory over this toe (v 47). In V. E. 
1470 he went on a pilgrimage to SopAraka, * <f., SopArd, in the Thiivft 
district (v. 48). Verse 49 similarly makes mention of his pilgrimages 
tojir^pallt and Arbuda.” The verse lollowing is purely laudatory 
and tells us nothing new'. The next five verses (51-55) describe his 
third pilgrimage to Vimaiadiala (Satrunjaya) and other sacred places 
which was undertaken in V. E. 1477 ; which was accompanied by 
musical instruments filling the w*orlds with sound and proclaiming 
his fame ; which was rendered attractive by the miniature shrines, 
the sporting-abode of the goddess of victory over the ten quarters ; 
which was headed by the ^uru Somasundara ; which was greeted 
by the feudatory princes in consequence of the famian of Padsah ; 
and to which were invited the samghas and mahAjanas from various 
countries, such as GOrjara and so forth. This pilgrimage seems to 
have been very grand, as, in the description of this pilgrimage only, 
it is said to have reminded the people of the first yuj^a although it 
was the fourth, and, by the pomp and pageant attendant upon it, 
Gui.iaraj^ sAdhu was actually likened by the people to Bharata, son 
of the first as he appeared, when he visited isatrufijaya 

with his full paraphernalia and with great festivities. Verses 56-58 
also describe this grand pilgrimage in general terms, but do not add 
to our knowledge. The verse following however informs us that 
during this pilgrimage he caused Jinasundara to be installed in 
the rank of s^ri at Madhumati, with great festivities. This 
Jinasundara^, like Munisundara mentioned above, must doubtless 
be the pupil of Somasundara, and Madhumati is the modern 
Mahuv^, principal town of the district of the same name, Bh&v- 
nagar State. In verse 60 the mountain Raivata is compared to 
Sumgiri^ »>. . Meru, and verse 61 tells us that by means of his various 
religious excellences he released S^ranga, Kum&ra, king Samprati, 
Vastupaia and so forth from their prison-room, via,, the mind of the 
people, by putting himself in their place. The next four verses, 
again, are merely eulogistic, revealing no fact or incident connected 

• The date ae given in the pattavaU i«, however, one year later. 

• Arhuda is, of course, Monnt AbO. JicApaUi is still in existance and is six miles ooith 
of Barmig in the Siroht State. 

• He was the author of (Jnd^Ani, Vol. XI, p» S|6, No, s®)* 
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vrith GuparSja. in verses 66-72 we are informed that he had five sons, 
that the first was Gaja, the second Mahirftja of amorous propensities, 
the third BAla who was held in respect by the king Mokala /or the 
purposes of commerce (vyavasdya), the fourth who was on the 
road to becoming a prahhdvaka, and the fifth !svara who took fie* 
light in the worship of Adindtha, the first tirthamhara* The verse 
following mentions Gaiigi as the name of their mother, and of the 
wife of Gunar&ja, the same information being previously given 
in verse 37. The name of the son of Amb^ka, who was a brother of 
Guijar^ja and who had become a monk, was Manuka ; and the son 
of Jayat^, the youngest brother of Gunar^ja, was Jinaraja (Vs. 74-5). 

Here ends the description of the family of Gui^arAja and commences 
the order of pontifical succession of the Tap^^achchha. The first 
Gai^adhara of Vardhamana, ,we are told, was Gautama, and the 
fifth was Sudharmfi. After the latter flourished Jambfi, and in course 
of time there was Vajrasviml (v. 76). The ornament of his 
or line was the sdri Jagachchandra, who by his rigorous 
religious austerities (tapas) caused the Chandragachchha to be styled 
Tapft by the princes (v. 77). We know from the Jaina paMvalis 
that Jagachchandra vanquished in controversies thirty-two opponents 
who were preceptors of the Digambara sect at Aghltapura^ in the 
assembly of the king and was styled HtraUVJagachchandra-shri, 
being impenetrable like a htraka or diamond in discussions. Then 
for twelve years he practised religious austerities, which gained for 
him the title Tapd from the king. By this name his gachchha also 
became known, /.c., \{\s gachchha was henceforth called TapA-gach- 
chha which name has continued down to the present time.* Jagach- 
chandra was succeeded by Devendrasfiri, whose collection of works, 
it is stated, like the rays of the sun made the roads {padavt) of &iva^ 
pura or town of absolution bright (v. 78). His seat was graced by 
Dharmaghosha, who estabUshed the god Gomukha, i\e., Gomukha, 
Vaksha of Adinltha, at Satrufijaya, and he was succeeded to this 
rank by Somaprabhasfiri, who had got by heart both the text and 
meaning {s^trdrtha) of all the eleven angas (vs. 79-80). After the 
latter Somatilaka became the ornament of his patta^ who was an ex- 
pert in composing the various sasiras (v. 81), He was succeeded to 
the pontific seat by Devasuudara, and the latter by Somasundara 
on listening to whose religious sermons Gunaraja shone as much as 
the king Rumilrap^da, who listened to the words of Hem&ch&rya 
(^vs. 82-85). Then we are told in verse 86 that ‘through the order 

1 AgrbAtHpura is khtii or Ad, the ancient capital of MewAr, not far from the present 
Cdalpnr Station. 

» /arf.Ao/.VohXI pp. sM-s. 
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Of King Mokala, who conferred unequalied favours (on him), the 
sddhu Guoardja rebuilt with delight on Mount ChitrakO^a, this 
(terapfe), standing close to the ktrtistamhha or lower of fame, and 
whose beauty is enhanced by a row of lofty mandapas and chapels. 
His son, B^la, who is referred to above as beiiii; thought of highly by 
Mokala, appears to have been entrusted with the work of supervi- 
sion in this connection (v. 87). The next three verses are in praise 
of the temple, of Gunarija who rebuilt it, and of Soinasundara who 
enlightened him. Amidst a variety of festivities propagating the 
cause of Jainism, the five sons of Sddhu GuvarAja placed in the 
temple a new image of Vardham&na, in the year 1485 (A. D. 1428), 
which was consecrated by Soniasundara. This probably means 
that although he commenced rebuilding the temple he did not live 
to see the ima^^e installed and that this work had con^^equeiltly to 
be done by his sons. Verse 92 says that the height ot this temple 
was so great that all well-known mountains, such as Vindhya, 
Kailasa, TrikOia, Main<^kaand so forth, were shorn of their beauty. 
The next verse says that on perceiving tliis temple and the kirti- 
siambha^ everybody began to suspect whether they were towers of 
victory erected in honour of the Jina who has triumphed over 
worldly attachment and haired, whether they were two bridges for 
crossing the boundless ocean, vh,y the Evil Birth or whether 

they were two poles of a ladder to obtain the supreme bliss of the 
gods. This temple, we are told in the verse following, by upraising 
the hand under the pretext of the ktrtistamhha declares to the world, 
“ by ascending the flight of stairs, O you pious persons, enjoy your- 
selves, free from all care, in the abodes of celestial felicity,” Verses 
95 and 96 are important. In the first we are informed that the 
structure, vh,, the ktrtistamhha ^ was first built by Kumirapala of the 
Prdg^vamsa or PorvAd family, leader of the samf>ha^ to the south of 
this (temple), bearing to it the beautv of 1 mountain-Hke mandapa and 
always doin^ twelve kinds of worship to the lord of the Jinas in an 
eight-fold manner. And, to the north of this (ktrtistamhha), says the 
second verse, an elegant temple (ue. the present one) was erected by an 
Osvll of the nameChacha, sonofTeja, and resident at ChitrakOta. 
Verses 97-100 bestow purely conventional praise on Gunard.}a and his 
sons. The verse following tells us that the praiasti was composed in 
V.E. 149s by Chiritraratna-gani. pupil of Somasundara. From the 
next verse we learn that the was written by k Jati named 

Samvegaja and engraved by N^rada, son of the Shtradhdra Laksha* 
The remaining verses, which are two in number, express a wish, for 
the permanence of the temple, and for Mahivtra and the praiasH 
causing delight to the whole world. Then follow pne or two lines 
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in prose, which may thus be rendered : ** And thus (ends) the 

ptasasH of the temple of Mahivira on the illustrious fort of Chitraki!kta 
composed by 6ri-Chlritraratna-gaipi, the highest priest and 'crest* 
jewel of the charming circle (of the learned). This praiasH was 
copied in the great capital Devagiri in Sariivat 1508 in the Praj&pati 
cyclic year,” 

I have so far given an account ot the contents of this pra^asH, with 
some additional remarks of my own to elucidate the various points 
therein referred to. I shall now turn to other matters connected 
with it. In the first place, this pra 4 asti could not possibly have formed 
an integral part of any literary work.' This is seen from the fact 
that it calls itself Chittah^tadurge Mahavira-prasada-prasasti, and 
deals with this subject only. This shows that it is an independent 
thing in itself. Next, there cannot be even the shadow of a doubt 
as to its having been incised as<an inscription in the temple of Mah&* 
vlra, to which it relates. Verse 102, as we have just seen, speaks ot 
the mason NArada as having engraved the praiasti. The word 
* engraved * nihtrnavan is worthy of note, and it indubitably shows 
that originally it was an inscription. Further verse 86, which gives 
the object of the praiasti^ viV., the mention of the re-erection of the 
temple under the instructions of Mokala, refers to it as shown above, 
only by the pronoun * this * (amum), no noun signifying ‘ a structure * 
being used. This distinctly points to the inscription having been 
incised in the temple of Mah&vlra. This temple is no longer in 
existence, and this explains why no inscription identical with this 
praiasti has been found at Chltorgadh, although the ancient remains 
thereon have been so thoroughly explored by quite an array of 
Archaeological Surveyors and antiquarians. That the copy of this 
inscription should have been preserved in a manuscript, which, 
again was written at Devagiri, ue. Daulat^bUd in the Nizam’s ter- 
ritory quite far off from Chitorgadh, is not a little curious. But a 
similar instance has come to my notice during my archaeological 
tours. While at Jodhpur in 1907, a copy in manuscript of the cop- 
per-plate grant of Baroda oiiaka 783, issued by the*GujarAt R&shtra- 
kfi{a prince Kakka, had been brought for my inspection from a Jaina 
bha^aK How a manuscript copy of the copper-plate inscription, dis>» 
covered so far south as Baroda, found its way to a Jaina hhaj^dStt so far 
north as Jodhpur is equally inexplicable. The probable explanation 
is that the Jaina Jatis are as industrious as learned, and when they 
start on their religious tours, they always gather, for being stored 
in their bhai^Ars, not only what pertains to their religion but also 
what is interesting in general. And if a copy of the Baroda copper- 
plate charter which registers* a grant to a Brdhma^a and conse- 
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qliently has no religious significance to the Jatis, is fouoid at Jodii« 
par, it need not surprise us at all, that a copy of an inscription in the 
temple of Mahivira at Chitorgadh, which .necessarily has religious 
importance in the eyes of the Jainas, was made at Devaglri 
(DaulatabAd). 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Branchy Royal Asiatw Soci^^ 
and a List of Presents to the Library'. 

1907. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 301^1 
March 1908. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in ihe chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the following report. 

The Annual Report for 1907. 

MEMBERS. 

During the year under review 40 New Meinbeis were 
elected and i Non-Resident Member came to I>ombay iind was added 
to the list of Resident Members; 28 Members resigned, t retired, 

2 died, and 4 having left Bombay, were placed on the list of Non- 
Resident Members. The total number at the end of the year was 
326, including Life Members. The member at the close of the preced- 
ing year w^as 323. 

Non-Resident , — 15 New Members joined under ihi.s cia.ss and 4 
were transferred from the list of Resident Members. 8 Members 
w ithdrew, the name of i Member was removed from the Roll for non- 
payment of subscription and i became a Resident Member* The 
number on the Roll at the close of the year was 105 against 96 in the 
preceding year. 

OBITUARY 

The Society regrets to announce the loss by death, during the year, 
of the following Members : — 

Resident. 

R. R. Ross, Esq. 

J. Stanley Smith, Esq. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

I’he papers contributed to the Society during the yeai were : — 

The Nasik Hoard of Nahapana’s CoiOvS. 

By the Rev. H. R. Scott, M A. 

The Coins of Surat. 

By the Rev. G. P. Taylor, M A*. D.D. 
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A Few Notes on Broach from an antiquarian point of view. 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq., B*A» 

Parftsafiya Dharma ^stra. 

By the late Shamrao Vithal, Esq. 

Communicated by the President. 

LIBRARY, 

The issues of books during the year under report were 45,812 
volumes ; 34^645 of new books including periodicals and 11,167 of old. 
The didly average, excluding Sundays and holidays, was 150 volumes. 
The issue in the preceding year was 45,106. 

A detailed statement of the monthly Issues is sub-joined 




Monthly Issues. 





Old Books^ 

New Bveks, 

January ... 

••• 

• • V 

... 1,018 

4».'^4» 

February 



... 1,036 

3,8.18 

March ... 


««• ••• 

... i,i6i 

3,27s 

April 

••• 

••• ••• 

... 1,050 


May 


••• ••• 

905 

2.93* 

June 

... 



957 

2,129 

July 


••• 

... 864 

2,964 

August ... 

«•# 


... 879 

^>in 

September 

« .« 

- « 

... 869 

2,308 

October ... 

• mm 

••• «•« 

... 822 

2,569 

November 

• mm 

* • • • •• 

... 564 

2,059 

December 



... 1,042 

^554 




11,167 

34.64s 

The issues of each class of books, 

new and old, are noted below : — 



Subjects 


Volt4mes, 

Fiction 

tee 

• •• *•« 

••• 

19,871 

Biography 




•*« »«• 

1,901 

Miscellaneous, Collected Works and Essays ... 

1,446 

History 

... 


4«. ••• ••• 


Voyages, Travels, &c. 

... ... ... 

*.405 

Oriental Literature ••• 

... ... ... 

720 

Poetry and Drama 


•». 

502 

Naval and Miitrary ••• 

••• .«• ••• 

495 

Religion 

... 

••• ••• 

««. ••• .«• 

430 

Politics, Political Economy, &c. m* 

404 

Literary History 

••• •«« 

mmm «*e 

383 
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Subject* 


Vetumes 


^Reviews, Mafi^azines, Transactions of Learned 

Societies (in bound voiunnes) 

Foreign Literature... 

Art, Architecture 

Natural History, Biology, Geology, &c. ... 

Philosophy 

Archaeology, Antiquities* Sic: 

Govt* Publications, Public Records ..* 


Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Sic, ... 

Botany, Agriculture 

Classics 

Medicine, Surgery, &c 

Law 

Grammars, Dictionaries, &c 

Logic, Works relating to Education ... 
Periodicals in loq^e numbers 


37^ 

310 

303 

291 

2S4 

tqo 

H7 

140 

J30 

108 

9-* 

:> 

47 


Total ... 45,812 

ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The total number of Volumes added to the Library during the 
year was 1,715, of which 1,306 were purchased and 409 w’cre received 
as presents. 

Presents of books were as usual received from the Bombay Govern- 
ment, the Government of India, the Secretary of State for India, and" 
the other local Governments ; and also from the Trustees of the Tarsi 
Panchayat Funds and individual authors and donors. 

The number of Volumes of each class of books acquired by purchase 
and presentation is shown in the following table : — 

Volumes Volumes 

Subject, Purchased, Presented, 


Religion and Theology 

Philosophy 

Logic, Rhetoric and Works relating to 


Education 

Classics and Translations 

Bibliography, Literary History, Sic, 

History ••• 

Politics, Political Economy, Trade 
Commerce * ... 

Law 



and 


22 

18 

11 

22 

68 

49 


t 


5 

4 

*4 


• •• 


••• 
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Suited, 


Volumes 

Volumes 

Purchased, 

Presented* 

Government Publications and Public 


• 

Records .y 


... 

137 

Biography 

... 

75 

2 

Archaeology, Antiquities, Numismatics, 



Heraldry 

••• 

6i 

9 

Voyages Travels, Topography, &,c. 

••• 

82 


Poetry and Drama ... 

... 

IS 

... 

'Fiction 

..4 

381 

• 

Foreign Literature ... 

Misceliaiieous, Collected Works, 

.... 

20 

... 

1 Assays, &c 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, 


.5^ 

4 

and Astronomy 

... 

4 

M 

Art, Architecture, Music, &c. 

... 

22 

1 

Naval and Military 

• •• 

22 

••• 

Natural History, Zoology Geology 
Botany, Horticulture and Agricul- 

t 

27 

6 

ture 

... 

4 

3 

Medicine, Surgery, Physiology 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions ot 

... 

1 1 

I 

Learned .Societies 

... 

0 

00 

92 

f)ictionaries, Gramniar.s, &c. 


14 

... 

Oriental Literature . 

... 

89 

32 


I 


409 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

rhc piipor^, periL'dicals, journals and transactions of Learned 
Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1907 werejr* 
English Newspapers. — 

Daily ... 2 

Wei'kly .«■ •*« 

Montlily Magazines 31 

yjparterly Magazines ••• 

Annual Publications, Almanacks, Directories. Year 

Books, &c. 16 

Supplements to Illustrated and other Papers 12 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals 10 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals ii 

Indian Newspapi^rs and Government Gazettes 23 

Indian and Asiatic Journals, Reviews, &c. ••• ••• ••• 30 
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At a General Meeting of the Society held in November for the 
revision of the list of Newspapers and Periodicals in accordance with 
article XX of the Rules it was resolved to subscribe.to the folloering 
Modem Review, 

Madras Review, 

The New Asiatic Monthly Journal, 

Indian Educational Journal, 

Indian Social Reformer 

and to discontinue 

Engineering, 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magaxine, 
Political Science (Quarterly), 

O. M. Fur den Orient, 

COIN CABINET. 

During 1906 the number of coins added to the Society’s Cabinet was 
187: 1 Gold, 46 Silver, 30 Copper and iii Brass. Of the Total 187, 
32 were presented by the Bombay Government ; 2 by the Bengal 
Government ; 9 by the Punjab Government ; 5 by the Government 
ofU. P.; 2 by the Government of Madras; i by the Government of 
East Bengal and Assam ; 21 by the Government of C. P. and 4 by the 
Political Agent, Rajputatia, under the Treasure Trove Act. and 
III brass coins were purchased from the Collector of Bijapur. The 
description of the coins is as follows • — 

Ancient India, 

Coins of Nahapana, the first king of the Western Kshatrapa 

Dynasty, Silver 22. 

Found at Jogeltenibe, Nasik District. 

I ndo — Scythian 

Later Kushan 
Shaka, Gold 1. 

Found in the Peshawar District, N, W. F- Province. 

Medusval India, 

Gaddhya, Silver i. 

Found in the Ajmere district. Rajputana. 

Chahad Deva 

(Narwar Dynasty). Copper i. 

Found in the Manipur District, Garhwal, U. P. 

Larins, 

Silver Wire Coins. S 

Found in Saitawde. Ratnagiri District. 
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Patkan Kin^s of Delhi, 

, Muhammad bin Tughlak. Brass iii. 

Found in the village of Jagjeevani, Indi Taluka, Bijapur 
District. 

Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Copper 2. 

Firuz Shah Copper i. 

Firuz Shah & Fath Khan Copper i. 

Found in the Manipur District, U. P. 

Mogul Emperors, 

Shahjahan Silver i. 

Aurangzib Silver 1. 

Found in Tando Bago Taluka, Hyderabad District, Sind. 
Aurangzib Copper 

Found in the Wun District, C. P. 

Ahmad Shah Bahadur Silver 1. 

Found in the Saran District, Bengal. 

ShahAlamil. Silver j. 

Found in Faridpur District, Hast Bengal. 

Shah Alam 11 . Silver 1, 

Found in the Jabalpure District. 

Bohamani Kings of Kulhurga, 

Muhammad Shah bin Humayun Shah Copper 4. 

Ala-ud-din Ahmed Shah 11 . Copper 4. 

Humayun Shah bin Ahmad Shah. Copper 2. 

Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah. Copper 1. 

Ahmad Shah I. Copper 2. 

Muhammad Shah bin Muhammad Shah. Copper 1. 

.•Vhmad Shah bin Humayun Shah. Copper 1. 

Found in the Betal District, C. P. 

Kings of Bengal, 

Ala-ud-din Husain Shah Silver 1. 

Found in the Murshidabad District, Bengal. 

Modem India, 

Native States of India, with fragmentary inscription ef parts of 
coin-legends of later Moghul Emperors. Silver i. 

Do. do. do. Copper i. 

Chhati*apati coin — bearing name of Shivaji. Copper i 

Found in Jamkhed, Ahmednagar District. 

Native States. Copper 3. 

Found in the Wun District, C. P. 
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Native States af the Punjab* 

‘ Govind Singh. Silver 7. 

Found in the Gujranvala District, Punjab. 

Do. do. Silver i. 

Found in the Amritsar District. 

Coins of the French Compagnie des hides* , 

Doudous or Dudous. Copper 2. 

Found at Kuntalur, South Arcot District, Madras. 

Miscellaneous Mahomedan . 

Early Musalman Governors of Sind. Silver 3. 

Found in the Ajmere District. 

Saif-ud-din Hasan Quarlugh, Copper 1. 

Found in the Gujranvala District, Punjab. , 

Besides coins the Society obtained during the year from CoUeciorS 
of different Districts in the Presidency the following objects of 
antiquarian interest : — 

A monumental tablet, with three panels. 

From Bijapur. 


Do. 

do. 

with four panels. 



From Hebsur, Dharwar 

Do. 

do. 

with five panels. 



From Dharwar. 


A fragment of a white stone slab bearing rows of small sitting 
figures of Jaina Tirthankars. 

From Badami. 

A block containing mutilated figure of Shiva and Parvati ; a 
mutilated figure of Brahma with four faces ; the head of a 
figure (probably Parvati) with a high ornamental cap ; a broken 
image of Parvati as Mahishasurmathani and broken parts of 
images of Shiva and Parvati. 

From Elephanta. 

A stone bearing an inscription ol the Silahar dynastyi dated 
Samvat 1223 (A. D. 1165). 

From Kalyan. 

■Sculptures and small ^inscription stones { 5 in all ) from the 
Portuguese Ruins at Revdanda. 

From Revdanda. 

Two Pallya Stones. 

^ From Viramgaum. 

Two roughly sculptured slabs with the figures of Parvati and 
female attendants ; a broken black stone image of Vishnu ; two 
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sculptured slabs each with two panels with figures on them ; a 
block containing a roughly carved sitting figure of Shiva with 
attendants ; a stone with standing figures of Shiva, Parvati and 
Vishnu ; a slab with standing figures of Shiva and Parvati. 

From Ahmedabad. 

A finely sculptured slab having in the centre the figures of Shiva, 
Parvati and Nandi ; Shiva with three faces. 

From Belgaum. 

A large inscribed stone with various symbols. 

From Muntor, Dharwar. 

A finely carved standing black stone image of Vishnu decked with 
necklaces, armlets etc. 

From Navalgund, Dharwar. 

The Society purchased from the uidow of the late Dr. J. Gerson da 
Cunha, a ring which is said to have been found at Elephanta. The 
following information relating to the ring is extracted from “ the 
Rock-Temples of Elephanta ” by J. Burgess, 1871, 

‘‘The year before last a small seal for a ring was found at the 
excavations on the east side of the island. It is an oval light 
ruby-coloured cornelian, 0-45 inch long by 0-35 inch broad. The 
length of the face 0-40 and its breadtii 0*28 inch, on this is sunk 
an ellipse 0-37 by 0-26 inch, inside which is sunk characters that 
stamp the word ) Narayana in letters of the 5th or 6th 

Century. It is now in the possession of Dr. Bhau Daji. 

JOURNAL. 

Number 62 forming the third and concluding number of Vol. XXII 
was published during the year, w^ith an index, title page and contents 
of the Volume. 

The new number contains the following papers and an abstract of 
proceedings of the Society for 1907, with a list ol books, pamphlets, 
&c,, presented to it during the year. 

The Nasik Hoard of Nahapana’s coins. 

By the Rev. H. R. Scott. 

'rhe coins' of Surat- 

By the Rev G. P. Taylor. 

Bombay as seen by Dr. Edward Ives in the year 1754 A. D. 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq. 

A few notes on Broach from an Antiquarian point of view. 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq. 

The ParAsariya Dharma Sastra. 

By the late Shamrao Vithal, Esq. 

(Communicated by the President) 
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FINANCE. 

A detailed statement of receipts and disbursements during 1907 is 
appended. It will be seen from it that the total amount of subscrip* 
tion including arrears, collected during the year was Rs. 13,422*12-0. 
The subscriptions received in the preceding year amounted to 
Rs. 13,712-4-0. 

The balance to the credit of the Society at the end of the year was 
Rs. 885-2-8, and the arrears of subscription on the same date were 
Rs. 125-0-0. 

The invested funds of the Society amount to Rs. 16,900. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND FANS. 

Special thanks of the Society arc due to (he Collector and to 
Government for providing electric lights and fans for all the Rooms 
in the Town Hall in the occupation ol the Society. 

Mr. S. S. Setlur proposed the adoption of the report The pro- 
posi^^ion being seconded by Mr. Ghanasham N. Nadkarni was 
carried unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary proposed that the following gentlemen 
form the Committee of the Management and Auditors lor 1908 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1908. 

Pu^idifU. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N G. Chandavarkar, 

Vice Presidents. 

James MacDonald, Esq. 

K. R. Cama, Esq. 

J. J. Modi, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. R. Scott. 

^Te^nbers. 

F. R. Vicaji, Esq. 

Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 

Dastoor Darab P Sanjan^i 

Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar 

J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarni 

Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 

Prof. E. H. McDougall 

T. A. Savage, Esq. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq. 

Fazulbhoy C. Ibrahim, Esq. 

H. R. H. Wilkinson. Esq 
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Hon» S$€reiary, 

, P. B. Hdffh, Esq., I.C.S. 

' ' Hon. Auditors. 

H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

S. T. Bhandare, Esq. 

The Chairman suggested that the name of the Rev. A. S. Crichton 
be substituted for that of Prof. E. H. McDougall who had been 
absent in Europe, and Mr. Wilkinson proposed that Mr. A. D. 
Shanks be one of the Auditors in his own place. 

This being accepted, the original proposition as moved by the 
Honorary Secretary was adopted. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 25th 
November 1908. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandawarkar, President, in the 
Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary laid before the Meeting the following pro- 
posals about periodicals 
By Mr. E, J. Bolus, i.e.s. — 

(1) That the Daily News” be discontinued. 

(2) That if it is necessary to include a Liberal Paper, the Chro- 

nicle ” be taken. 

(3) That the “ Oxford and Cambridge Review ” be taken. 

(4) That the “ Empire Review ’* be substituted for either 

(a) Scribner’s or 

(b) Harper’s. 

(5) That “ Hazell’s Annual ” be taken. 

(6) That the ‘‘Empress” be taken in place of the “ Indu 

Prakash”. 

By Mr. F. A, Vakil— 

That the following be taken : — 

(i) “The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News.” 

(а) “ Westminster Budget “ (in which Political Cartoons appear). 

(3) “Idler,” 

(4) Fry’s Magazine.” 

(5) “Tatler.” 

(б) “Monist.” 

(7) Journal of the English Folk-lore Society. 

By Rev. Dr. R. Scott— 

That the “ Westminster Gazette ” (Saturday Issue) be substi- 
tuted for the “ Nation.” 
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By Prof. K, N. ColTtle.— 

(1) That the “ Daily Nows ** be replaced by the Westminster 

Gazette.” 

(2) That the “ Morning Post ** be taken. 

To avoid increase in expenditure suggests the omission of** 

‘‘ Portfolio.” 

“ Le Tour des Monde.” 

The proposals for new additions were considered and the existing 
list was examined, and it was resolved that the following be subscribed 
for from the beginning of 1909 : — 

The Empire Review.” 

** Journal of the English Folk-lore Society.” 

” Westminster Gazette.” 

“ American Journal of Archaeology.” 
and that those named below be discontinued from the same date : — 

** Daily News.” 

Scribner’s Magazine.” 

“ Nation.” 

“ LeTour du Monde.” 

** Scientific American and Supplement.” 



List of Presents to the Library, 


Titles of Boohs, 


Donors. 


AooouKTS of the Trade by Rail and River in India, i9o6>07. 

Government of India. 


Acts, Government of India, 1907. 


Government of India. 


fAoiciNiSTRATioN Report, Ajmer-Merwara, 1906-07. 

Government of India. 

Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1906-07. 

* Government of India. 


Report, Bengal Government, 1906-07. 

Bengal Government. 

— Report, Bombay Presidency, 1906-07. 

Bombay Government. 

Report, Burma, 1906-07. 

Burma Government* 

Report, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1906-07. 

Government, Eastern Bengal. 
Report, Madras, 1906-07. 

Madras Government. 

Report, N.-W. Frontier Province, 1906-07. 

N.-W. F. Government, 

Report, Punjab, 1906-07. 

Punjab Government. 

— — Report, United Provinces, Agra and Oudh, 1906-07. 

U. P. Government. 

Agricultural Ledger, 1907 (Nos. 1-5). 

Government of India. 


Ahnalss du Musee Guimet. 

Tome 13 (Bod-Youl ou Tibet), 

„ 23 (Essai de Bibitographie Jaina). 

,, 33 Histoire des Id^es Theosophiques dans Plnde. 

Minister of Public Instruction, France. 
AnnalSf Astrophysical Observatory, Smithsonian Institution, Vol. II, 
1908. 


The Institution. 


Ahhual Statement of Trade and Navigation, Sind, for 1906-07. 

Bombay Government. 



PRBSBNTS TO THR UBRARY* 


TitUs of Books. Donors. 

Arch«olooical Survey of Ceylon, Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol* I, 
Parts I to 3. ^ 

Ceylon Government, 

Ballads and other Poems, Life in Song; Azt«Sc God. By G. L. Ray. 
mond. 

The Author. 

Bombay Code, 3rd Edition. 

Government of India. 

— Improvement Trust Report, 1907-08. 

Chairman, Improvement Trust 

Port Trust Report, 1907-08. 

Chairman, Bombay Port Trust. 
_ University Calendar, 1908-09. 

The University. 

Bouddha Sakhya Mouni, Par. S. Egoreff. 

The Author. 

Bulletin, American Museum of Ntatural History, Vol. XV, Part 11 . 
1907. 

Tfie Museum. 

Lloyd Library of Botany, Pharmacy, etc., No. 10, 1908. 

The Committee, Lloyd Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cama Masonic Jubilee Volume. 

J. J. Modi, Esq. 

Canada’s Fertile North Land with Maps. 

The Hon’ble Frank Oliver, MinistC'' of the Interior, Canada. 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vols. II and HI. 

Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

of Sanskrit Mss. Oriental Library, Madras, Vol. IV. 

Madras Government. 

of the Existing Collection of Coins in the Nagpore 

Museum. 

Bombay Government and Chief Commissioner, C. P. 

— — of the Persian and Arabic Manuscripts, Oriental Public 

Library, Bankipore. 

Bengal Government. 

Contributions to South American Archaeology, Vol. 1 . 

Messrs. M. H. Saville and G. G. Heye. 

Coorg Code, 3rd Edition. 

Government of India. 


Criminal Classes, Bombay Presidency. 


Bombay Government. 



rRBflNBNTS TO ¥IIB UBRARY. 


Tiilis 0f Books* 


Donors, 


Department of Agriculture, BofhbAy ; Bulletin, No. 31— £Etabfish<- 
meat and Management of Dairy Farms. 

Bombay Govertjment 

Digest of Indian Law Cases, 1906. By C. E. Grey. 

Government of India. 

Dikkard, Vol. . 

Trustees, Parsee Punchayet. 

District Gazetteers ; Baluchistan : — 

Loralai District. 

Zhob. 

Sibi. 

Bolan and Chagai. 

Makran and Kharan. 

Sarawan. 

Las Bela. 


Government of India. 


Gazetteers ; Madras : — 

Godavari. 

Trichinopoly. 

Nilgiri District. 

( 

Gazetteers ; Punjab 

Bhawalpur State. 

Sialkot. 

Sirmur State, 

Gujranwala. 

Mandi and Suket States. 

Shahpur. 

Kangra and Jheluna. 

— ' Gazetteers ; N. W. Frontier Province. 
Banu. 


Government of India. 


- Gazetteers, Bengal, 

Hankura and Puri 
Saran. 

Angul. 

Gazetteers, Central Provinces. 
Balaghat District, Vol A. 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 


Government of India. 
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7$iles of Books. fBonors. 

District Gazetteers, Central Provinces, 

Vol. A., Chtndwara and Nimar. 

Government of India* 

Gazetteers, Eastern Bengal, 

Chittagong. Government of India* 

— Gazetteers of United Provinces, 

Badaun. 

Ballia. 

Government of India* 

Dutch Records Nos. i — 5 (Selections from the Records of Madras 
Govt. ) 

Madras Government. 

East India — Accounts and Estimates, 1908-1909. 

Secretary of Stale for India. 
India — Income and Expenditure, 1896-97 to 1906-07. 

Secretary of State for India. 

India — Indian Financial Statement for 1008-09. 

Secretaiy of Stale for India. 

~ India (North-West Frontier) Papers. 

Secretary of State for India. 
India — Statement, Moral and Material Progress and condition of 
India, 1906-07. 

Secretary of State tor India. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam Code. 

Government of India. 

Blbmbntary Course of Civil Engineering, (Mahan). 

Mr. Bhimrao C. Suba Rao. 

El-khazrbji’s History of the ResuH Dynasty of Yemen, Vol. II. 

Trustees, E. J. W. Gibb Memorial. 
English Factories in India, 1618—1621. 

Government of India. 

Factories in India, 1622-23. 

Government of India. 

Field, Garden and Orchard Crops. (Bulletin, Dept, of Agriculture.) 

Bombay Government. 

Fin \nce and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 1906-07. 

Government of India. 

History of Services of Gazetted Officers, Civil Department, Bombay 
Presidency, July 1908. 

Bombay Government 

-of the Incas (Hak« Soc.) 

Bombay Government 
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Titles of Boohs. 


Donors, 


Home Accounts, Government of India, 1907-08. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Impbrial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum. 

The British Museum. 

* Gazetteer of India, Indian Empire, Vol. II, & Vols. 

V-XVIII. Government of India. 
Ikcome Tax, Statistical Returns, Bombay Presidency, 1906 — 07. 

Bombay Government. 

India Weather Review, Annual Summary, 1906. 

Government of India, 


Indian Castes. By J. A. Saldanha. 

Law Reports, Calcutta, 1907. 

Do, Bombay, 1907. 

Do. Allahabad, 1907, 


The Author. 
Bengal Government. 
Bombay Government. 
U. P. Government. 


Do. Madras, 1907. 

Madras Government. 

Inquiry into the Principles of Modern Theosophy. By P. A. Wadia. 

The Author. 


Institutes of Mussalman Law. 


Government of India. 


Irrigation Work in India and Egypt. 


Mr.' 


Bhimirao C. Suba Rao. 


Irshid Al-arib Ila Marifat Al-adib. 
Is Flesh eating morally defensible. 


Trustees, Gibb Memorial. 
ByS. H, Beard. 

The Author. 


Job Skinner. By A. S. Craven. 

Kabir and the Kabir Pantha. By Rev, G. H. Westcott. 


The Author. 
The Author. 


Lessons in A vesta. 

Pahlavi^Pazend 

Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 
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Art, Nasik {Jqghaltembhi) Hoard of 

Nahdpdnd^s Coins, 

Bv Rev. H. R. Scott, M.A. 

( Communicated, ) 

The announcement in the Times of India of the 31st May last of 
the discovery in the Ndsik District of an immense hoard of Naha- 
pana’s coins canie as a very welcome piece of news to all who are 
interested in the ancient coinage of India. The hoard was at Brst 
reported to contain about 10,000 coins, and the great significance of 
this fact will appear when it is remembered that there were proba- 
bly not a dozen specimens of Nahapfina’s coins known to numisma- 
tists before this hoard came to light, and those few known specimens 
were in one very important respect all very imperfect. 

I cannot better introduce what I have to say about the coins than 
by quoting a part of the account of the discovery of the lioard written 
by the Secretary of the Bombiy Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and published in the Ttme^ of India of May 31SI. 

“ The village of Jogaltembhi lies close to the junction of the 
rivers Godavary and Darna, which uniting into a single stream of 
narrow compass in the fair season form the boundary between the 
Niphad and Sinnar talukas; and just outside the village site stands 
a small hill, more aptl> described perhaps as a grassy barrow, 
around which the children of the village are w^ont to play. Here 
indeed they were engaged some few weeks ago in playing an 
indigenous game, known as Godhe-Kathi, which consists in 
an attempt to trans6\ one’s adversary’s slick, as il lies on the 
ground, with one’s ow’ii weapon, each stick being sharpened to a 
fine point At the moineiit when the coins were first discovered, 
one boy’s stick la> just at the foot of the grassy hillock, and his 
playmate hurled his weapon at it with all the force of his small 
arm. The stick missed its goal, but impinging •^quarcly on the 
soil uprooted a small handful of earth and grass, and disclosed 
something which glittered in the morning sun. Money ! For- 
gotten are the sticks, forgotten the game, when the great fact 
dawned upon their childish minds. Motlicr Earth is a hard task 
mistress to the Deccan ryot ; but she has her moments of com- 
passion, and surely this was one. 

** The report of her bounty spread through the village ; the 
elders came to the spot, and decided to dig deeper 
Further excavation disclosed an earthen pot, firmly embedded in 
*7 
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the hill side, and filled to overfiowing with silver coins, much of 
which the villagers proceeded in the true commercial spirit to melt 
down. But the story of the find spread further than the limits of 
Jogaltembhi, and within a short time the balance of the treasure, 
about 10,000 coins, found a resting place in the local treasury 
under the Treasure Trove Act. . • . ^ . 

*‘The fact that several of the coins are bored near the edges and 
that their resting place is near the confluence of two rivers, seems 
to justify the supposition that they once formed part of the treasure 
buried beneath a Hindu temple. The temple has vanished, nor 
does local legend preserve the smallest memory of it, but its 
treasure, veiled for nearly i ,800 years, has at last become articulate 
and bears its message across the gulf of dead centuries to those 
who rule the Deccan to-day, and who are themselves foreigners 
like Nahapana the K§aharata.’’ 

The total number of coins sent to me amounted to about 13,250 and 
as it is said that a good many were melted down by the villagers who 
discovered the hoard, it is quite possible that there may have been 
14,000 or even 15,000 altogether. 

The coins are in an excellent state of preservation, hardly more 
than a dozen of them being illegible through a deposit of verdigris. 
Considering the fact that the hoard must have lain very near the 
surface of the ground for almost 1 ,800 years, the bright fresh appear- 
ance of the coins is very remarkable. 

Of the coins that came into my hands about 9,270 are coins of 
Nahapana the Ksaharata, counter-marked by his conqueror Gotami- 
putra 6ri Satakari?i. The remainder, nearly 4,000 coins, are coins 
of Nahapana which have not been so counter-stamped. Over 2,000 
of tlie coins are roughly perforated, about two-thirds of the perforated 
coins being Satakar^i’s. The perforation was probably made in order 
to attach the coins to a belt or to the clothes of the owner, or perhaps 
to make coin necklaces. These coins would not be likely to go into 
circulation again, and their presence in the hoard lends support to the 
theory that we have here probably the treasure of a temple, the pierced 
coins having been torn off the belts and offered on the occasion of the 
dedication of the temple. 

Seven or eight years ago the writer of this paper had the honour of 
bringing to the notice of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Astatic 
Society an extremely interesting find of about 1,200 (twelve hundred) 
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K$atrapa coins which were discovered in the floor of a cave near the 
Uparkot of Junagadh. Up to that time no such extensive find of coins 
of that series had been made, and it was a delightful task* to go 
through the hoard and to discover how rich it was in excellent speci- 
mens of the coins of no less than thirteen of the K^atrapa rulers, 
many of them clearly dated, the dates being in several instances new 
to us. But there was one disappointment in connection with the 
Uparkot hoard. Although it contained specimens of so many different 
kings, there was not a single coin there belonging to any king earlier 
than Rudrasena 1 , the eighth of the line, whose reign extended from 
200 to 220 A. D. This was all the more disappointing from the fact 
that so few specimens were known of the coins of the K^atrapas 
and Mahaksatrapas who preceded Rudrasena. The succession as 
generally received runs thus : — 

(1) Nahapana the Ksaharata, 120 A.D. 

(2) Castana, son of Ghsamotika. 

(3) Jayadaman, son of Castana. 

(4) Rudradaman, son of Jayadaman. 

(5) Oamajada, son of Rudradaman. 

(6) Rudrasitpha, ,, ,, 

(7) Jivadaman, son of Damajada. 

(8) Rudrasena, son of Rudrasimha, etc. 

Whilst a fair number of coins of the last five have been discovered, 
very few were known of any of the first three, until the finding 
of the present hoard. From coins and inscriptions it has been 
inferred that Nahapana was the first of the line of Ksatrapa and 
Mahak^atrapa rulers, but no positive evidence has yet appeared to 
connect him with Castana. All we know is that he ruled over 
territory which afterwards formed part of the Ksatrapa kingdom, 
that he was a foreigner who won a kingdom for himself at the expense 
of the Andhras, that “ he is styled Ksatrapa in an inscription 

dated 42 A.D. 120), and appears as Mahak?a- 

trapa Svami in an inscription of his minister Ayama, dated in the 
year 46.’’ On the other side it is to be remembered that his conqueror 
the king Satakarni declares in the Nasik Cave inscription that he had 
** rooted out the dynasty of Khakharata,’* and now we have the 
pictorial evidence of these coins to show how Satakarpi did his best 
to obliterate the features of Nahapana from his coins. And we learn 
from these coins that while Nahapana’s coins bore the symbols of the 
thunderbolt and arrow, the king Satakarni used as his symbols the 
well known “ Ujjain mark ” and the chaitya. And it is to be remem* 
bered that the chaitya is the symbol of the K$atrapas 
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These facts should. lead us tp suspend our judgment until further 
light is obtained, and such a discovery as that of the present immense 
hoard encourages us to hope that there are yet great discoveries to be 
made in this field. Whether we suppose that this hoard was the trea- 
sure of a temple buried at the time of dedication, or a private hoard 
put away in some time of panic and distress, there is every reason to 
believe that simitar treasure must be waiting in many other places to 
be unearthed. 

Witli regard to the coins contained in this hoard 1 shall arrange my 
observations under the following six heads : — 

(1) The Greek inscription on the obverse. 

(2) The Kharos^hi inscription on the reverse. 

(3) The Rnlhmi inscription on the reverse. 

(4') The head of the king as represented on the coin.s. 

(5) The counter-struck inscription of Satakarni. 

(6) The .symbols used by the two kings. 

1.— The Greek Inscription on the Obverse. 

It is interesting to remember that the signification of the Greek 
letters found on these coins has furni.shed a problem with which In- 
dian numismatists have wrestled for more than half a century. The 
first coin of Nahapana’s to he discovered in our time was obtained 
more than 50 years ago from Kfithiawar by Mr. Justice Newton, and 
its Greek inscription is tlius described by him: — “ SulTicient remains 
to show tliat the letters were purely Greek, although in consequence 
of original iiulisiinciness, wear or corrO',ion, not more than a single 
character here and there can be made out, and thc^e hardly justify me 
in ha/-arding a conjecture as to the filling in.’* .... 

In July, i8qo, the J.R.A.S. contained an article on the Western 
Ksalrapas by Pandit Rhagwanl.d Indraji, containing his latest views 
“ after a careful and continuous study, extending over 26 years, of the 
Ksalrapa coins and inscriptions.” In that article all that the learned 
pandit could say with regard fo the Greek inscription on these coin.s 
was that the Greek letters on the obverse can never be read with 
certainty.” 

In a note to the Pandit’s essay Professor Kapson dissents from the 
Pandit’s opinion that there are traces to be found of the name Liaka 
Kusulu, and gives his own opinion that “the arrangement of the 
Greek letters seems to be quite fantastic” . . . He says the 

letters AAco seen on some specimens cannot represent the name 
Liaka unless we suppose these legends to consist partly of Greek 
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and partly of Roman characters. Now it is a very curious fact, 
which we owe to the discovery of the present hoard that whrle Profesi- 
sor Rapson was perfectly right in maintaining that the name Liaka is 
not represented on the coins, the reason vihlch he advances in support 
of that opinion is incorrect, for as a matter of fact we find on these 
coins beyond all possibility of doubt that very mixture of the Greek 

and Roman characters which he thought impossible 

In the same paper Professor Rapson says that “ Roman denarii 
rather than Greek hernidrachnis seem to have served as the models 
from which the Ksatrapa coinage was copied,’* a remark which may 
go some length towards explaining the use of the Roman characters 
alongside the Greek. 

In his later paper on “ The coinage of the Mahaksatrapas and 
Ksatrapas of Surfistra and Malava (Western Ksatrapas) published 
in the J. R. A. S. April, 189c), Professor Rapson has a very fall dis- 
cussion of the Greek inscriptions found on these coins. He there 
points out that the letters are clearest during the peried when the 
workmanship was at its b.\st, f.r’., approximately from the reign of 
Damajadasri, son of Rudradaman, to that of Vijayasena, son of 
Damasena, and that in consequence, the coins of that period received 
most attention. He comes to the conclusion, however, that “ at this 
time (roughly about 90 to 170 of the Kijatra pa era, A. D. ib8 to 
248) this Greek inscription had lost ;)11 meaning, and continued to be 
reproJuced mechanically and unintelligcntly as a sort of ornamental 
border. ” He adds that “the best hv^pe of recovering the lost meaning 
lay evidently in a study of the earliest coins of the class, those of 
Nahapana and Castana, which belonged to a period when these 
Greek iiscriptions possibly still had some sij^nificance.but unfortunate- 
ly all the known specimens of Nahapana and Castana were lamen- 
tably deficient and fragmentary in this respect.’’ 

Professor Rapson goes on to tell how the discovery of a coin of 
Castana at last supplied the long missing clue. Its Greek inscrip- 
tion was indeed very incomplete, but what was left contained the 
word and it was concluded that the Greek letters 

must be “ either translations or transliterations of the Indian inscrip- 
tions on the reverse.” As there were no traces found of the word 
EMtKeCLX there seemed good reason to conclude that they were 
transliterations, and this conclusion was confirmed by the dif-covery 
of a coin of Nahapana on w hich it seemed possible to make out the 
word One further step was taken, with some hesita- 

tion, for the evidence was by no means clear. There were, however. 
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▼ery probable Indications that the third word of the Greek inscription 
must be a transliteration of the word Nahapanasa. The word appeared 

to be M ^ ^ ^ N ^CC • 

This then was all that could be deduced trom the data available. 
An attempt was made to read the second word of the inscription, but 
the conclusion reached was that ** after all allowance for blundering 
has been made, the letters 1 ^T^^£^CC can scarcely be intended 
for a transliteration of R^aharatasa or Chaharatasa.” Professor 
Rapson was inclined to think that the word might be intended for 
XPvTfNTtKCt m ksatrapasa. 

This was the state of the problem when the present hoard of 
Nahapana’s coins came to light. At one stroke the whole difficulty 
was removed, and the puzzle of fifty years solved. 

In this hoard we have many hundreds of good specimens of the 
original Greek inscription, from which it can be readily seen that the 
transliteration was wonderfully accurate, and that not only is the 

first word PPiNNlU) and the third word ^ 

but the second word, which had not been made out before, is what 
might have been expected, X^MAPKTpiiC The full Greek in- 
scription on the best specimens isP 

But this hoard not only supplies us with hundreds of specimens of 
the correct Greek transliteration, but, what is of scarcely less interest, 
it furnishes thousands of examples of the gradual corruption of the 
inscription, till apparently in Nahapana^s own time and on his own 
coins the inscription has changed so much as to be almost unintelligi- 
ble, Little wonder therefore that the efforts of numismatists to make 
sense of the inscriptions on the coins of the later reigns proved so 
entirely fruitless, 

A table of actual readings from various specimens arranged in 
order of faithfulness to the original Greek transliteration will make 
the matter clear : 

MAHNTriwNt^. 

PPsNNtW NAHMl* 
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XIKM OvVpvTC M 

ANC * 

fp<NN\K» ••• 

PPiNNt’W ••• 

XNG PwMHCCC 

PK%M«MtOX B‘A*A‘A.C wwMAAPN^A... 
PAVVIWU) I A V1 AAC ••••• 

PAA*1*<0 TAw B A AA*CC€W AAPK AACCC* 
f Avin\*oX Av^^A^ — 
PAMn^o)^MAV^BA^.-. 

P Av\vn\u) EAv> B 
PAVWWuJ tU'AABA 
P AV\V\\ija iAAW-— 

^ V\M A .... 

. w . . 1 13) £ A A A A ... 

- - ... COXAB AAACCC A« A Pt«i A — 
^NAAIUJ--- 
r A Av\t (0 £ AAV A A 
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An examtnation of these various readings of the Greek legend ‘yields 
the following rei>ults 

, ' ) ' _ . , " , ' ^ f r- 

(1) The Greek inscrlfrtion was originally a correct transliteration of 
the Brahmi inscription on the reverse.* 

(2) In the best examples the inscription runs thus : 

There is no instance of A being found after the C in the 
two genitive forms as one might naturally expect- 

(3) The use of the Roman letter H twice in the inscription is re- 
markable, and as far as 1 know, these coins supply the only instance 
of such a combination of the Cfeek and Roman characters. 

(4) The other letters of the inscription in the best examples are 
correctly shaped Greek (uncial) letters, generally very well formed, 

the letter being represented by 1. 

(5) Changes gradually take place in the inscription which can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that the later dies were prepared 
by persons ignorant of the Greek alphabet. In those degcnei ate in- 
stances the letter N is almost invariably written as ; the letter I 

has various shapes 3^# "ZL ^ the letter N 

seerr.s to have been early changed to B j and perhaps the most 
curious change of all is the change of IT into P. This seems to 

indicate a knowledge of the Roman alphabet, and ignorance of the 
Greek, but on the other hand there is the fact that the Roman R is 
never found in the place of the Greek P in the first word of the in- 
scription. 

• On other grounds it has been conjectured that Cnsiana and NnhapAna 
were contemporaries. The evidence of the. Greek inscription on the coins 
points to the same concKi.sicm. Although we have not yet discovered a 
coin of Castana's with the Greek inscription perfect, enough is known 
to show that it was probably an accurate transliteration, in which case 
it is reasonable to infer that it %vas contemporaneous with NahapAna's 
early coins, before the degeneration had set in. On no coin later than 
can any sense be made of the Greek inscription. 
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A very large proportion of the coins in the hoard have the inscrip- 
tion in the following form ; — 

P^WV\\tO X^WB^^^CCC AfKCCe* 

A very curious thing about these latter coins is that though the 
Greek is so corrupt the Kharosihi inscription on these- specimens is 
perfect, whereas the coins which have the purest form of the Greek 
transliteration have as a rule the worst executed Kharo§lhi inscrip- 
tions. 


11. — Tllli KhAROSTHI iNSCRiniON. 

Next in interest to the Greek inscription on these coins are the 
inscriptions on the reverse in the two oldest known alphabets of 
India, the Kharosthi and the Brahmi. Let us consider the Kharosthi 
first. 

It is hardly nccessarv for me to explain that the Kharosihi 
alphabet is written from right to left ; that it is believed to have 
reached India via Afghonistan some three or four centuries before the 
be.:;iiining of the Christian era ; that it is clearly dciived from the 
Aramaic alphabet, having been taken over by the rcrsiaii kings along 
with the otTicc establishments of their predecessors, and then carried 
by them to the coniines oftliclr world empire, til) the charactci which 
was used by the Samaritans in their letter to Artaxerxes as dcsciibed 
in the book of Ezra (4 ; 7) came to be used in the cutcherries of India ; 
that there are rock inscriptions in this tharacler in various parts of 
India and in Eastern Afghanistan and Central Asia, and also on the 
coins of the Greek and Scythic invaders of India ; and lastly, that 
the recent explorations in Central Asia have brought to light many 
records w^ritten in this character on strips and wedges of wood. 

The Kharo^thi inscription on these coins runs thus 

I Rana Chaharatasa Nahapana.sa, 
of (belonging to) the king Nahapana the Chaharata. 

Apart from certain variations in the shapes of the letters, which 1 
shall discuss presently, it may be said that almost all the coins, the 
latest as well as the earliest, contain this inscription in the above 
form. There are however some of the coins in which the Kharc^lhi 
inscription is found in a degenerate form, somewhat analogous to the 
degeneration which we have noticed in the Greek inscription, so that 
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the conclusion is forced on us that the Kharo^thi characters were 
not as well known as the Brahmi to those who made those dies. 
And I have already referred to the curious and decidedly puzzling 
fact that the worst specimens of the Kharosthi are found on the 
coins that have the most perfect Greek, and vice versa. 

When comparing the letters found on these coins with the Table 
of the Kharosthi alphabet given in Biihler’s Indische Palaeographie, 
I was at once struck by the superior finish, if I may so express it, of 
the letters on the coins. There is a shakiness and irregularity in the 
letters of the Table which we do not find here. This may be due to 
the fact that Biililer got most of his types from rock inscriptions or 
much worn coins. On the rock inscriptions the letters would be large 
and uneven to begin with, and would be worn and rendered more or 
less indistinct by long exposure to thfe weather. Whether this con- 
jecture be well founded or not, the letters on these coins are certainly 
neater looking than the same letters in the Table, and beautifully 
clear specimens are abundant. Take for instance the letters "7 and 

•y which always appear on the coins with sharp angles and simple 

firm lines, and observe the contrast in the Table. 


Biihler gives two forms (right-handed and left-handed) Of the 
letter fia in his Table, and and we find many examples 


of both on the coins. But in the case of several other letters, of 
which Biihler gives only single forms, right-handed or left-handed 
as the case may be, we find two forms on the coins. Thus Biihler 


gives only one form, right-handed, of the letter pCL whereas we 
find two forms tr. •!) on the coins of this hoard. The latter 


form is ound for the most part on coins which have the purest 
Greek inscription, and is also generally associated with the left- 
handed form of Ha. 


The Kharosthi legend is frequently abbreviated on the coins for 
want of space in the circle, and I have noted the following 

Rano Chaharatasa Nahapana. 

Rano Chaharatasa Nahapa. 

Rano Chaharatasa Naha. 

Rano Chaharatasa Na. 

Rano Chaharatasa. 
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These abbreviations are found only on coins that preserve the 
most correct form of the Greek legend. The Brahmi inscription, 
as far as I have seen, is never abbreviated. 

I give below a table showing the varieties in the shape of the Kha- 
ro$thi letters which are found on the coins, along with the Fame 
letters as figured in Biihler’s Table : — 


Kharosihi 
letters from 
Blihler's 
Tables. 


Ras 

I'.y 

Aa s9 

n 

cha ss 

Y 

has 

X 

ta m 


sa =s 


na M 

1 

pa» 

/• 


The same letters as found on the coins of this 
hoard. 


M . M.'l . M.-li , H. H.M.H.'M.M'.Y 
K. K, 1?, . 

Y, Y.Y, V. 1 ' .t 'i 


^ V ^ ^ , {no instance of left-handed u) 


r-f ?. I. 



(no instance of lefl-handed so) 


1. I. 

h.r r ^ . 1 ■ f • 


(0 A tomewhal worn tpeeimen h«« p f ^ f p ^ T * Y 
apparently a aenoue attempt to repremit the vowel sif ns. 

(A) Another, with King’s bust very small, and otherwiss peculiar, haa 
O V Chabaraiasa Nahana. 

On a sii^te epacinMa I And a Isttar nr symbol of soma sort 
foKawiaf Iha Khano5th.i iaftod. beiwaao it and tba BrSbasi, Ihua.* 

1 j 9i2 \ Tlua stay simply marlsaE Um BrAhmi /rem 

oJiUaMStlii 


The results of my examination of the Kharo^^hi inscription may be 
summarised as follows ; — 

(i) The letters are in very many cases beautifully formed, and give the 
impression of being better executed than the letters of Buhier’s Table. 



m 
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(2) Tlie coins supply a number of varieties in the shapes of the 
letters which are not found in Buhler’s Table. 

(3) There are also various attempts to express the vowels which 
appear to be new ; at least I do not find them in Biihler. 

(4; The coins with the most correct form of the Greek inscription 
have frequently the Kharosthi legend imperfectly and very badly 
executed, whilst the best form of the Kharosthi is found along with 
a very degenerate form of the Greek. 

111. — The Brahmi iNSCRipriON. 

With reference lo the Brahmi character it may sulTice to say that it 
is the oldest known Indian alphabet, and the parent of not only the 
moderfi Sanscrit character, but of most of the alphabets now in use 
in India. It is the character used by Asoka in the famous rock- 
inscriptions which he caused to be engraved over the length and 
breadth of India more than 250 years before the birth of Christ : it is 
the character used in the inscriptions found on the caves of Nasik 
some centuries later, and it is the same character which is found on 
the Ksatrapa coins during the three centuries that that dynasty lasted. 

Huhler’s Tables give specimens of Brfihmi ranging from 350 B.C. to 
350 A. 1). The characters on our coins belong to near the middle of 
that period. 

The Brahmi inscription runs from left to right, and is as follows : — 

^ Rajho Ksaharalasa Naha- 
panas.'i, i.e . , of (belonging to) the king Nahapana the Ksaharata. 

'Fhe coins, thougli not all equally well executed, furnish no notable 
variety in the shapes of the Brahmi letters, nor do ue ever find the 
Brfihmi inscription in either an incorrect or an abbreviated form, from 
which we may conclude that the characters were well kno^;ln to the 
many various workmen who prepared the dies, and made such 
numerous variations in both the Greek transliteration and the Kha- 
ros^hi inscription. 

The letters on these coins are distinctly of an earlier and purer 
form than those found on the K§atrap coins of two hundred 
years later* and it is interesting to compare a good specimeo of 
Nahapana*s inscription with one of Viradaman. 
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IV. — The Bust of NahapAna. 

I have new reached what I cannot help reg;arding as the most 
perplexing^ and difficult part of my task, the representation of the 
king^s head on the coins. 

When Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji wrote his final paper on the 
Ksatrapa coins he had only four specimens of Nahapana’s coins in 
his collection — now in the British Museum,— and 1 do not think he 
had ever seen any other specimens than those- four. From these 
coins he was able, as we have seen, to read the Ivharoslhi and 
Brahmi it; script ions, but quite unable to do more than make a mis- 
taken guess as to the Greek inscription. With regard to the bust of 
the king he wrote, The face on the obverse of all iny coins was so 
well executed as to fairly indicate the age of the king al the time of 
striking. The face on one coin seemed to be tltat of a man about 
thirty years old. Another specimen . . . has a somewhat older 
head, perhaps about 45. A third coin . . . has a wrinkled face, 
with a long wrinkled neck, indicating an age of about 60 ; while the 
last specimen . . . bears a still older type of face with wrinkled 

cheeks and toothless mouth, and represents the king at about the age 
of seventy. Ever since I first read the Paudit’s pap(*r I have been 
filled wdth admiration at the marvellous skill possessed by the mint 
masters of those e.irly days, — a skill which, as lar as I am aw. ire, is 
never emulated in any country, civilised or otherwise, in our time, — and 
with wonder at the remarkable fact that while only four coins ol Naha- 
pana were preserved over the lapse of nearly iSoo \ears, those lour 
should be found to Hte so well distributed over tlu- whole length of his 
long reign. It will be readily understood how eager an intei est I 
took in comparing the busts of the king given on the coins 

of this hoard. 

The first impression that one receives from the coins is that the head 
of the king is very well executed, the face is possessed of distinction 
and character and has no appearance of being conventional. 'I he 
workmanship is far from being equally good on all the coins, but this 
matter of character and type is evident in all the coins. I hey give 
one the impression of being good likenesses. They also undoubtedly 
represent the king as of various ages, some of the faces being young 
enough to be twenty years of age, and otiiers old enough looking to 
be that of a man of seventy. 

Was the Pandit then right in his theory ? In other words, do the 
coins really represent the king at all ages from twenty or thirty 
seventy, and was the likeness varied from year to year ? 
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With this question in my mind I have made a careful study of the coins, 
and have turned them all over again and again, but whilst I feel the 
utmost reluctance in disagreeing with so high an authority, and whilst 
1 admit that there is much 10 be said in support of his view, yet on the 
whole I do not think that it is possible to establish the Pandit’s con- 
clusion. I should say that a certain proportion of the coins, perhaps 
one-third, might be regarded as witnesses in favour of the Pandit’s 
theory. If these coins were set apart, and if we had no other speci- 
mens of Nahapana’s coins, we should have no hesitation in believing 
that the king was really represented on the coins in all the various 
stages of his long life. But against this theory we must set the 
evidence of two-thirds of the coins of the hoard, on which we have 
indeed faces varying greatly in age, and not in age only, but in every 
feature. This is the surprise and the mystery of the hoard. If we 
grant that the die casters of those days were sufficiently skilled in 
their work to produce portraits of the king at various ages, and I am 
quite prepared to grant that, then I think we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that it is not one face that is represented on these coins but many, 
i hope that the coins shown on the Plates will make this clear. 

We are thus face to face with a very curious problem. The in- 
scriptions are all the inscriptions of Nahapana, whose are the faces ? 
If they were really intended to represent one person, then we must 
not only accept the Pandit’s theory as to the different ages, but we 
must conclude that the striking differences shown on tlie coins are 
due to the great variety of artists employed, and to their very varied 
powers of portraiture. If on the other hand Ve feel constrained 
to conclude that all these various types, — short-necked and long- 
necked, straight-nosed and hook-nosed, low forehead and high fore- 
head, stern visaged and pleasant faced, lean face and fat face, — 
cannot possibly represent the same person, then whom do they 
represent ? Before giving my own opinion on this matter I wish to 
draw attention to some points which I have noticed in examining 
the coins. In the first place I have noticed that only a comparatively 
small proportion of the coins of this hoard have the Greek letters 
in their most correct form and the transliteration in its incorrupt 
reading. One would naturally expect to find on these coins a youth- 
ful representation of the king. But this is not the case. I. might 
almost say that the very opposite is the case, but as a matter of fact 
there are a very few coins w'ith perfect Greek which show a youth* 
ful face. The great majority, however, of the coins with the best 
Greek have a very old type of face. Again, it seems to me that even 
among the coins with the Greek legend pure there are sufficiently dis- 
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tinct types of face to render it extremely doubtful that they could stand 
for one and the same person. Further, a very large number of coins 
in the hoard which have the Greek legend in a corrupt for^, have 
quite a youthful representation of the king. And lastly, it seems to 
me that the differences are so pronounced that we are forced to seek 
some other explanation than that of Papdit Bhagwanlal Indraji, and 
to consider the possibility at least of there being here the faces of 
different persons. 

But for one significant fact, I should have been inclined to suggest 
that we may have here the coins not of a single king, but of a series of 
kings, sons and grandsons perhaps of Nahapana, who retained on 
their coins the name of their great ancestor as a title ot honour, and 
for some strange reason caused their features t‘> be portrayed on their 
coins, whilst refusing to record their personal names. I should also 
have been inclined to believe that the coins in this hoard might well 
cover a period of a century or two. But right in the way of any such 
theory lies the stubborn fact that almost if not quite all of the various 
types of Nahapana’s coins are found among the coins which were coun- 
ter stamped by Nahapana’s conqueror, Satakanji. One of the types 1 
have not been able to trace, a youthful face with the Greek legend in 
correct form, and another type of youthful face with a very corrupt 
form of the legend in very small letters is extremely rare. But I have 
not been able to make an exhaustive search for these types, and the 
fact is unquestionable that among the coins stamped by Satakan.ii are 
specimens of practically all the various types found among the coins 
that are not counter stamped. 

It seems to roe that a possible solution of the problem may be found 
in the expression used by Satakarni in his Nasik cave inscription, 
where he claims to have ** rooted out the dynasty of the Khakharata.” 
This may be taken to mean either a line of K$aharatas or a number 
of members of the Ksaharata family, ruling over various parts of 
the country at the same time. If we suppose that such was the case, 
then it may be possible that various members of the family caused 
their own likenesses to be engraved on the coins, whilst keeping the 
inscription of Nahapana unchanged as he was the founder of the 
dynasty. The explanation is, I admit, a somewhat far fetched one, 
but I give it for what it is worth, and it may be allowed to stand till 
some further evidence is available. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I want to point out that the 
shape of the hat worn by the king, and the style in which the hair is 
represented are both characteristic, and appear the same on all the 
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diiferent types of coins. This is the more important aS the busts of 
the Ksatfapas all differ from Nahapana's in these particulars. 

Nahapana’s head dress is a kind of square flat cap, without a brim, 
intersected by a number of upright strokes giving the appearance of a 
crown in some cates, and having a sort of little knot projecting behind. 
The K$ati‘apa*s head dress on the other hand is round and smooth as 
}f it were of metal, always shows a distinct brim, has no lines or marks 
of any kind, or any knot behind. 

The style in which the hair is dressed is equally characteristic. 
Nahapana’s hair is gathered up in a kind of bobwig style close under 
the hat, and extending only to the ear ; whilst all the Ksatrapas wore 
the hair long, extending down far behind the ear, arid showing 
voluminous curls on the neck. * 

Another poinf on which all Nahapana’s coins agree is in showing 
the king without a moustache, whereas the Ksatnapa kings 
invariably have moustaches. 

V.— The C'oi/NTEK-sTRUCK Inscription or Satakarni J. 

As 1 have stated in the early part of my paper more than two-lhirds 
of the coins of this hoard have been counter-struck by Nahapana’s- 
conqueror, the king Gotaniiputra Sri Satakarni. 

In very many cases the counterstamp is such as to completely 
obliterate the inscriptions and symbols of Nahapana. In other cases 
not much damage lias been done and there hs no diflicult) in reading 
the original legends. My first idea w’as that the die used for the pur- 
pose of counter stamping the coins was brought to a white heat and 
then used until too cool to make an impression. Tlie first coins 
stamped would therefore have their original inscriptions completely 
clTaced, and the later one.s would be scarcely affected. It has, however, 
been explained to me by my friend H. Cousens, Esq., of the 
Archx-ological Survey that such a thing as using a hot die is unkr'own, 
and that the true explanation of the varying effect of the blow 
given to the counlcrstamped coin lies in the workman and not in the 
tool. A strong sledge hammer blow would efface the original stamp, 
hut as the w'orkman grew tired and struck less vigorously the effect 
would be less. 

In Bhandarkar’s History of the Deccan (p. 167) there is a 
reference to a counterstamped coin. “One of the Kolhapur coins 
figured by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji bears the names of both Gotami- 
putra and Madharipulra, showing that the piece originally bearing 
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the name of one of them was restamped with the name of the other* 
Mr. Thomas thinks it was originally Madhariputra’s coin. I think it 
was Gotamiputra’s ; for if we see the other figured coins we shall find " 
that they are so stamped as to leave some space between the rim 
and the legend. This in the present case is utilized, and the name 
of Madhariputra stamped close to the rim, which shows that the thing 
was done later. Madhariputra Sakasena, therefore, must have been 
a successor of Gotamiputra Vajna ^ri Sfitakarni.” 

It is noteworthy that there is not a single coin in the whole collection 
which was not originally Nahapana*s. This raises the question 
whether Satakarni I. ever issued coins of his own, and the testimony of 
the coins of this hoard points to the conclusion that he probably did 
not. 

As far as I know the coins of this hoard are the first of Satakarni ’s 
coins to be brought to light, and so they are of very special interest. 

Much has been learnt about this king Satakartii I. from the cave 
inscriptions at Nasik. The most important of the many inscriptions 
found in the caves is that of Queen Gautami BalasVi, in which the 
merits of her son, the illustrious Satakarni Gautamiputra, are very 
fully described. If this account is to be relied on he must have been 
a very mighty king indeed. He is called ** King of kings ”, and the 
list is given of the countries over which he ruled, show'ing that his 
kingdom stretched from Mfilwa in the north to Malabar in the south, 
and apparently embraced all Rajputana, Gujarat, Kathiawar, and the 
Deccan. He “humbled the conceit and vanity of the K§atriyas 
‘ ‘ destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and Palhavas, ” t,c . , the Scythians, 
Greeks and Persians, — ^all northern invaders ; — “ fostered the Brah- 
mans “established the glory of the Satavahana family “stopped 
the admixture of the four castes w^as a great warrior, ever victorious, 
a descendant of illustrious kings ; and, what is of chief interest to us 
just now, “ rooted out the dynasty of the Khakharata,” The name of 
Kahapana docs not occur in the inscription, but there seems no doubt 
that the description of Satakarni as the conqueror of Nahapana is 
correct. 

It is curious and interesting to find that the famous Mahak^atrapa 
Hudradaman in his inscription at Girnar claims to be just such an- 
other king as S^akarpi is here described, and to have ruled over 
practically the same immense district. Rudradaman also claims to 
have twice conquered Satakarni, the lord of the Deccan, and to have 
refrained from ;destroyiag him only on account of his being a near 

iS 
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relative. It is probable that the Satakarni who was defeated by 
Rudradaman was a grandson of the Satakarni of these coins. 

Rudradaman was reigning, as we know, in the year 150 A.D. It is 
therefore not improbable that our King Satakarni may have con- 
quered Nahapana (or should we say the dynasty of the Ksaharata ?) 
and count£“«*-struck his coins about the years 125- 130 A.D, 

Judging from the condition of the coins I should say that lhc> must 
have been a very long time in circulation, and that both before and 
after being counter-struck. Many of the perforated coins are worn 
smooth and it would take years to do that. This raises another 
interesting question, for if we argue from the condition of the coins 
that they could not have bpen buried earlier than 20 years after 
Satakarni \s victory, and it is hard to believe that any less period 
would suftice to wear the coins as we find them, that would bring us 
down to about 150 A. D., the dale of the Mahaksatrapa Rudrada- 
man, and of his victory over Satakarni II., and the question arises, 
why do we not find in the hoard coins of any of the Andhra kings who 
followed Satakarni I.? We know that Satakarni II. issued coins in 
his own name, for two such coins have been found, and they are 
“similar in fabric and style to the Ksatrapa coins” (Rapson’s 
Indian Coins, section 87). On the other hand it maybe simply an 
accident that no specimens of other kings* coins were in the hoard. 
There was evidently a vast supply of Nahapana’s coins (with and 
without Satakarni’s counter impression) available, and so the other 
kings may have coined little. It may well be that the state of war 
which existed as we have seen in or about the year 150 A. 1 ). when 
Rudradaman was depriving Satakarpi of his territories, supplies as 
good a reason as we are likely to find for the secretion and 
subsequent abandonment of the board. 

The counter stamping was made on both sides, the obverse h.aving 
a chaitya in the centre, surrounded by the inscription, whilst the 
reverse has the “ Ujjain symbol without any inscription. There 
was clearly no attempt made to preserve any rule in the stamping of 
the coins, as the obverse counter stamp is found as often on the reverse 
as on the obverse of Nahapana’s coins. The coins have no dates. 

Satakarni’s inscription is in the Brabmi character clearly of the 
same period as the inscription on the cave at Nasik. It is as follows ; 

c Rano Gotamiputasa 

Siri SAtakantsa»of the King ^ri Siitakari^i, the son of Gotanii. 
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The great variety of dies used in making the counter impression is 
as noticeable as the variety in the case of Nahapana’s coins to which 
I have drawn attention. The work was evidently done by many 
different workmen, of very different abilities, and probably at many 
different places. The letters on some coins are very clear and well 
formed and regular, on others they are large and irregular. 

The symbols also vary in a. remarkable way. Thus we find the 
following varieties in the shape of the chnitya : — 

^ ^ ^ Mdi 

The “ 

4 » 


The last subject whicli 1 proposed to discuss in this paper is the 
meaning of the various symbols which arc found on Nahapana’s and 
Satakarni’s coins. All I can do however is to direct attention to the 
matter, and state the facts as we find tlicm, in the hope that the 
subject may be taken up and exhaustively treated by more competent 
hands than mine. For there is no doubt a most interesting and unex- 
plored line of research here waiting for a scholar with leisure and 
opportunity to trace these different and distinct symbols back to their 
origin and thence down through all their vicissitudes, to their final 
disappearance from the coinage of India. 

(a) Nahapana’s coins display his head on the obverse, and a 
thunderbolt and arrow on the reverse. There is always a small 
dot found betw'een the thunderbolt and the arrow, which may .stand 
for the sun, but is hardly imposing enough. 

Nahapana had the examples of Greek and Roman coins before him 
for the use of his own effigies on his coins, but I have lound no in- 
stance of any previous Indian or Bactrian king making use of the 
thunderbolt and arrow on his coins, nor do I know of any subsequent 
king using these symbols. The K§atrapas who have been regarded 
as Nahapana’s successors never appear to have used the thunderbolt 



Ujjain symbol ” appears in the following vanetlos 
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VI. —The Symbols on the t^'oiNS. 
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and arrow, their symbols being: the chaitya with sun and moon, and 
on their copper coinage an elephant or an Indian bull. 

That all the symbols used had a religious signification is, I think, 
very probable, but there was so much eclecticism at that period of 
Indian history that it is impossible to draw hard and fast lines. I 
would merr-^ly suggest that the thunderbolt and arrow may be emblems 
of Vishi?u, the wielder of lightning and thunder, and therefore, these 
symbols may be connected with Hinduism proper, whilst the chaitya 
and the “ Ujjain symbol ” may be connected with Buddhism, 

(b) Satakarni’s symbols are, as we have seen, the chaitya and the 
“ Ujjain mark.” They were not new to Indian coinage as they are 
both found on some of the very earliest of the Indian coins, the 
chaitya on the Taxila coins of^bout 200 B.C. , and the Ujjain mark” 
on coins of a similar early date. 

The Ksatrapa king Ca^tana was probably a contemporary of 
Nahapana, and he used the chaitya with sun and moon, as his symbol 
and that became the recognised symbol of the whole Ksatrapa line 
during the three or four centuries that they continued .to rule. None 
of the Ksatrapas, however, appears to have ever used the “ Ujjain 
symbol.” Both the chaitya and the “ Ujjain mark ” are found, not 
on different sides of the coin, but close together, on the reverse of a 
coin of Satakarni II. We should probably not be wrong in regarding 
these two as combining to form the Andhra symbol. Then we find 
that the Ksatrapas used the chaitya without the “ Ujjain mark,” and 
it is interesting to remember that the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman 
claimed kinship with Satakarni, and gave that as a reason for sparing 
him. The common use of the chaitya as a symbol may well be con- 
nected with that fact of relationship, a sort of heraldic quartering of 
their royal coats of arms. 

I have only in conclusion to refer my readers to the excellent series of 
plates which have been very kindly prepared by Henry Cousens, Esq. , 
from which the many points of interest to which 1 have drawn atten- 
tion in my pai^r will be easily understood, and in the case of the diverse 
representations of the personal appearance of king Nahapana, will be 
better realised than from any verbal description. 
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Nahapana’s Coins. 

Obverse : Head of king facing to right : inscription in Greek and 
Roman characters : FA/^iritO. XA/t^PAr'Pi.c 

A'A^AITAIV/IC . No date. 

Reverse: Thunderbolt and arrow: Rajno K.sahamfasa 
panasa in Brahmi characters ; Rano Chahanitasa Nnhapanasd in 
Kharoshthi characters. 

Weight 2() to 32 grains. 


SvNTAKARXrS COINS. 

Obverse : RCifio (fotamipuiasa Siri Satakunisa in Br'ihmi cli.ir:i:te: s : 
chaitya : no date. 

Reverse . — Ujjain symbol. 

Counterstruck on Nahapana's coins. 
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EXPLANATION^ OF THE PLATES. 

Plate /.—First Row : Coins showing Greek transliteration in 
its correct form. 

Second Row : Coins showing Brahmi inscription. 

Third Row : Coins showing Kharosthi inscription. 

Fourth Row : Coins showing Greek transliteration in 
degenerate forms. 

Fifty Row : Coins showing Kharosthi inscription in 
degenerate I'orms. 

Sixty Row : Coins of Satakarni I, w^ith his inscription 
complete. 

Plate 11 , — Greek legend in pure form, varieties of bust. 

Plate III , — Greek legend in degenerate form, varieties of bust. 

Plate IV , — Specimens of counterstruck coins. 
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PLATE IV. 





Art. XVII . — The Coins of Surat, 

By The Rev. Geo. P. Taylor, M.A., D.D., AiimadabXd. 

(Communicated) 

Much tliat is doubtful has ^jathered round llie story of the founding 
of the city of Surat. Tradition links its prosperity as a modern city 
with the name of Gopi, a rich Hindu trader, who settled on its present 
site early in the sixteenth century. One of the city-wards is still called 
after him Gopipara, and a large reservoir, long since waterless, is 
still known as the Gopi Talav. For a while the town, or perhaps w^e 
should rather say the suburb, so quickly rising under his fostering 
care, was termed simply the new place but ere long certain astro- 
logers, at a meeting convened by Gopi, suggested it might well be 
called Suraj or Suryapur, ‘ the City of the Sun. * Forthwith petition 
was made to the Sultan Muzaflfar Karim, as overlord of the district, 
that formal sanction might be given for the adoption of this name. 
Now Muzaffar was a staunchly orthodox adherent of the Muslim 
faith, and it could not have been quite to his liking that a new town 
in his dominions should thus be accorded a purely Hindu name ; yet 
his naturally amiable disposition inclined him to accede, as far as 
might be, to the simple request. So, changing just the final letter of 
the word Suraj, he decreed that the city should be called Surat 
(Persian for Arabic a term surely free from all 

objection, since identical with the word employed lo designate each 
chapter of the “ glorious QdrMn.” 

In his Gujarati account of Surat, Narmadasahkar gives the date of 
this naming of the city as A.D. J520. But in this detail he has evi- 
dently been overprecise : for six years before 1520 the Portuguese 
traveller Duarte Barbosa visited “ a city called Surat at the mouth of 
a river,” and even thus early it w'as “a city of very great trade in all 
classes of merchandise.” Barbosa further relates that “Many ships of 
Malabar and all other parts sail thither continually, and discharge 
and take in good^, because this is a very important seaport, and there 
are in it very vast quantities of merchandise. Moors, Gentiles, and 
all sorts of people live in this city. Its custom-house, which they call 
Divana, pro^cesva very large revenue for the King of Guzarat, ahd 
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until now Malaguioy, a Gentile, commands it, and governs it, as lord 
of it.”’ 

This so circumstantial reference to the prosperity of the city in the 
year 1514 renders inevitable the conclusion that Surat dates back 
considerably before the days of the merchant-prince Gopi. We may 
with probability infer that on the site of an ancient Hindu town called 
Suryapur present city was built, and that simultaneously with a 
phenomenal development of its trade in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century the city’s name was changed from Suryapur to 
Surat. 

Owing both to its wealth and to its importance as a naval station, 
Sdrat early became an object of desire to the Portuguese, w'ho on three 
several occasions assaulted and sacked the city — once in 1512, again 
in 1530, and yet again in 1531. Of the 1530 expedition Danvers 
concisely records that “Antonio da Silveira proceeded up the Tapti 
river, and burnt the city of Surat and the ships in the arsenal there, 
killing everything that had life within it, and taking away every- 
thing of value/** The fort that had been built after the first invasion 
proving insufficient, the Sultan Mahmud (III) bin Latif gave orders 
for the erection of the much stronger castle that still dominates the 
river. 

In the latter part of the year 1572 (A. H. 980) the Emperor Akbar, 
gladly responding to an invitation from the disaffected noble fi^imad 
iUian, sViTOoped down with his army upon the province of Guiarilt, and 
in six short months had annexed it to his dominions. The recalci- 
trant Mirzas, who had found an asylum wath Qbangiz Klian of Broach, 
and whoso presence in Gujarat had supplied Akbar a specious pretext 
for invasion, early in 1573 gained possession of Surat, and entrenched 
themselves within the Castle. Akbar, however, followed close on the 
rebels, and after a seven-weeks’ siege took the city (24 i^hawwal 980 ; 
27 Feb. 1573). Henceforward Surat, in common with the rest of the 
province, became an integral part of the Mu^al Empire, and for 
the next two centuries shared in its vicissitudes. 

* Stanley’s Edition of Barbosa's ’* Description of the Oiasts of East Africa and Mala- 
bar/' printeil for the Hakluyt Society, j866, pages 67, 6R. 

® Notwithstanding the contrary opinion maintained by Elliot and Dowson, it is well 
dcfiinitely to diesociatc the name of the city Surat ( Onj. ) from that of the pro- 
vince Sv>rath ( G«u. ). This latter name is the Prakritised form of the San«krit 

Sauraytra (^) , whicli originally denoted the whole of the Kathiawac^ Peninsul.'i. 
It is. ho«rever|in its present application, limited to the ft'an/, or district, in that Peninsula 
which borders the sen on the South and SoutH-West. With an area of 5»70 square miles, 
it includes the Native States of Junagarh, Jafarabod, Porhandar. Bantva, and Jetpu*-. 

F. C. Danvers : ** The Portuguese in India/* VoU I, png'* ^99. 
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I. The period of Local Mughal Currency : A. H. 985—1027 ; 
A. D. 1577 — 1618, It was within the first decade subsequent to its subju* 
gation by Akbar that Surat for the first time issued coins from k mint 
of its own. Prior to this period its currency had consisted of the gold 
and silver and copper coins struck by the Gujarat Sultans for the most 
part at their capita) city of Ahniadabad. This Ahmadabad mint, 
which in the early months of H. 980 had been producing coins for 
the ill-fated Sultan MuzafTar III, was ere the close of that year im- 
pressed into service for the issue of imperial rupees, bearing the more 
illustrious name of Jalfd-al-din Akbar Padshah. But Surat in the 
year of its conquest possessed no mint that could be requisitioned for 
imperial coinage. So far as we can learn, it was in the year H. 985 
(A, D. 1577-78) that Surat made its first contribution to the currency, 
and the coins then issued were of a type distinctly inferior both in 
workmanship and in weight to the rupees struck at Ahmadabad and 
other of the Imperial Mints. Here, for instance, is Mandelslo’s ac- 
count of the coins that were current at his time D. 1638) in the 
province of Gujarat : — 

“ They have also two sorts of money, to wit, the Mamoudies 
** and the Ropias. The Mamoudis are made at Sural, of silver 
of a very base alley, and are worth about twelve pence sterling, 
“ and they go only at Surat, Brodra, Broitchia, Cambaya, and 
“ those parts. Over all the Kingdom besides, as at Amadabath 
“ and elsewhere, they have Ropias Chagam, which arc very good 
“ silver, and worth half a Crown French money. 

These “ Surat Mahmudis,’* we may confidently affirm, are identical 
with the silver coins which Stanley Lane-Poole has designated in 
the British Museum Catalogue “Coins of Gujarat Fabric.” They 
are known only in silver, and are of two denominations corresponding 
in weight to the half and the quarter rupee. They are round coins, 
the larger ones having a diameter of six-tenths of an inch and the 
smaller of half an inch. The dates on the specimens known to me 
range from H. 985*^ to H, 1027. Then comes a blank for nearly two 
centuries, after which precisely the same type of coin reappears, 
but now with the dates H. 1215 and 1217 (A. D. 1800 and 1S02). 

The legend, which on all these Mahmudfs is the same, reads as 
follows : — Fig. i), 

^ J. Alberi de Mandclslo : "Voyages and Travels;’* rendered into English by John 
Davies, Edition of i66a, p. 85. 

I had here and in the preceding paragraph originally written H. 989, but my friend, 
Mr. Pramji J. Thanawala. after reading this article, sent him in MS. form, most kindly 
resented me two beautiful Mahmtidts— one dated H. 985 and the other H. 9BB. 
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Obverse . — In a square area bounded by double lines with dots 
between : 

Margins illegible. 

J\cvme . — In similar area : 

Margins illegible. 

The ligurcs denoting the Ilijri years are entered near the right-hand 
lower corner of the square area of the Obverse — over the jnn of 
Jn the coin dated H. 985 the figures are upright, but on all specimens 
known to me of a later date they appear as though lying on their faces, 
having suffered rotation from the upright position through one quad- 
rant to the left. It is worthy of special note that, though Akbar died 
in H, 1014, his name is retained unchanged on the coins struck 
subsequent to that date, whether in Jahangir’s reigrr or even two 
hundred years later. ^ 

11 . Tlie Period of Imperial Mughal Currency : A. H. 1030 — 1215 ; 
A.l). 1620—1800. 

In order to meet the demand for a purely local currency, the Surat 
Mint continued to issue its comparatively insignificant Mahmudi 
silvcrlings for a period of more than forty years, say, H. 985 — 1027, with 
a slight added margin for either limit. But at the close of that period 
this Mint seems to have been promoted to the grade of an Imperial 
Mint, and its thenceforward increased activity was evidenced by the 
production, and in considerable numbers, of all the different standard 
coins of the realm, the gold muhr, the silver rupee, and the copper 
fulCis. The follow'ing table shows for e:ich of the Mughal Emperors 
(or Claim.'ints to the throne) the metals in which coins from the Surat 
Mint are known to us to-day. It will he seen that, w ith the exception 
of five claimants (Diiw’ar Bakbsh,iyiuja‘, Kam Bakh^, Niku-siyar and 

^ In the Account here given of the Surat MahmuUis, now more commonly called the coins 
ol Gujarat F.tbric, I ha\e av.iilcd mjsclf of the conclusion*. establiNhed in two articles 
puhlisheti in the Numismatic Sup(»lement II from the Journal. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. LXXIll, Part I, No. t, 1004, and the Numismatic Supplement VI from the Journal and 
Proceedings, Asmtic Societj of Bengal (New Series). Vol. I, No. lo, tpoj. 
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Ibrahim) every ruler from Jahangir to Shah ‘Alam II is represented 
by at least his silver pieces : — 


Sc RAT Mint. 

1 Sc RAT Mint. 


Emperor or Claimant. 

c. 

Metal 

; 

c. 

o 

Emperor or Claicnaiit, 

1 

1 

Metal. 

j s. j c. 

1 

Jahangir 

... 

s 

c 

11 

Farrukh-siyar ... 


s 

c 


Jahangir and Nur 










Jahan 

G 

s 

... 

12 

^ Rafi al darajat. ,. 

... 

s 

c 

2 

Dawar Bakhsh ... 

... 

••• 

i 

13 

Shah Jahan 11. ... 

G 

s 

... 

3 

Shall Jahan 1. ... 

G 

s 

c 

14 

Niku-siyar 


... 

... 

4 

Shuja' 

... 

... 


IS 

Ibrahim 

... 

... 

... 

5, 

1 Murad Bakhsh ... 

... 

s 

c 

i6 

1 Muhammad 

G 

s 

c 

r> 

Aurangzeb 

G 

s 

c 

X7 

Ahmad Shfili 

.. . 

s 

... 

7 

A‘zam Shah 

... 

s 

... 

i8 

‘Alanigir II. 

... 

s 

... 

8 

Kam Bakhsh 

... 

... 

... 

19 

Shfih Jahan III.... 

... 

s 

... 

9 

Shah ^Mam 1. ... 

G 

s 

c 

20 

Shah ‘Alam II. ... 

G 

s 

••• 

to 

Jahandar 

G 

s 

c 







We have already seen that the latest known Surat Mahmiidr is dated 
H. 1027. The earliest known Surat rupee — a rupee in the possession 
of my friend Mr. Framji Jamaspji Thanawala — is of the first month of 
the Hijriyear 1030^ and from that date right on till H. 1215, or even a 
few years later, the Surat mint was more or less active. As the year 
H. 1215, however, witnessed both the resumption of the coinage of 
silver Mahrnudis and also the production of Surat muhrs and rupees 
by the Bombay mint of the East India Company, the issue of exclu- 
sively Imperial Mughal coins may be assigned to the 185 (lunar) 
years from A. H. 1030 till A. H. 1215. Accordingly we now proceed to 
register in their chronological order the legends on the dififerent types 
of coins struck at the Surat mint during this period. 

^ Entr>' is made in the Labor Mus. Catal. (p. 70. No. XJ 7 ) <>1 Akbarl rupee Ktruck at 
Surat ( ) in the month Jan. of the flahl year 38. This strange 

rupee, however, did not, we may confidently afHrm, issue from the SCirat^ Mint. 
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JAHANGlR : A. H, 1014 — 1037 ; A. D. 1605—1627. 

A. From A. H. 1030 — x (regnal year) till A, H. 1033 — iJ??. 
Rupee (si’e Fig. 2) and half-rupee. 

% LM•^ tj 

i*ri 

. I V 

On two rupeOvS' of tliib type in the Labor Museum (Catalogue Nos. 
J43 and 179) the tail of the iv in the word | is retracted across the 

face of the coin, and in one the w^ord is wanting. Thus on these 

rupees the Reverse legends read as follow : — 

^ ^ ^ and ^ I ^ 

yXuj 


H. From A, H. 1033-19 till A. H. 1037-22. 

One muhr (Br. Mus. Catal. No. 513), several rupees {sec Fig. 3), and 
a few half-rupees of this period are known, bearing on the Obverse the 
name of Jahangir and on the Reverse that of his Queen-consort Nur 
Jahan. 
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I\ev- 


; J r 

r- 

\*rr n 


Thus the lej^end, covering both the Obverse and the Reverse, runs 
J }S Lii 


) J j p Uu 

l?y order of Shah Jahangir money gained a hundred beauties 
Through the name of Nur Jahan PAdsjifih Begam. 


SHAH JAHAN I. : A. H. 1037-1060 ; A. D. 1628-1650. 
A. A. H. 1037-1 
Rupee. 


I. Odv. or the variant (aw Fig. 4) 


'^£ 


Her. 


2. {Set' Fig. 5) Obv. 


;iiUl 

I ) 


i-rv 

kL£^Ij 


I 


^ cVl I uJ IfM 


^ — >> 
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Rev. Jl/IJ'MM 

cUs-* 

/^) J^; 

I -rv vy 

n. From Ilijri 1037 — till Hijrt 1042-x. 

Rupee [see Fig. 6) and half-rupee. 

Both on Obverse and on Reverse the legend is bounded by Uvo con 
centric linear circles between which comes a circle of dots. 

Obv. 

^ tVJ lu,> 

<L 

L* ^ I y 

A\v. 

^ i^rv A- 

It was in this year 1037 that the term Hijri 
the first time entered on the coins of Surat. 

From some specimens of rupees of this period 
Bombay Asiatic Society it would seem that the entry of the regnal year 
was occasionally omitted altogether. 

C. From A. H. x — Ilahi 4(1) till A. H. x — Ilahi 5 (12).^ 

Only two coins of this type have been published, and both are 
niuhrs : one is in the British Museum and the other at Lahor. 

Obv, Same Jis B. 

' The bracketed 6gMrc indicates the month : thus liahi 4 (t) means the hrst month— 
Farwardln—of the Ilahi year 4 ; and similarly Ilahi 5 (12) the twelfth month—Ufandarmuz 
—of the Ilahi year 5. 


in the cabinet of the 
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,i!| J_j-v; 

D. From A. H. x—6 till A. H. 1046—9. 

Rupee (see Fig. 7). 

Ohv, In square area with knotted corners. 

Margin : upper: 

: riyht : cUs-* 

.•lower: 

. Ictt : 

Rev, In square area with knotted corners. 

Margin ; lower: yO ^1 JJw^j 

••upper. ^,Lle !>;■!. j 
■ right : 

It will be observed that on the rupees of this type both the Hijri and 
the regnal year are entered on the Reverse, the former in the left 
margin and the latter in the left lower corner of the area. The two 
dates are thus brought fairly close together. 

A gold coin of the year H. 1047, now in the Bombay Asiatic 
Society’s cabinet, bears the regnal year both on the Reverse as in type 
D and also on the Obverse as in type K. This interesting muhr thus 
serves as a link connecting both those types. 
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E. From A. H. 1048—12 till A. H. 1051—14. 

Rupee, 

Obv. ) c ' r\ 

I Same as in D, 

but the regnal year is now removed from the Reverse area, and is 
entered instead in the right-hand margin of the Obverse. Thus 




(See Fig. 8) or, more commonly, 



F. From A. H. 1052 — 16 till A. H. 1067 — 50 (but note G below). 
Rupee. 

Obv, ^ . rx 

j-Sarne as in D, 

but the regnal year Is now entered not on the Reverse, but in the right- 
hand lower corner of the Obverse area (see Fig. 9). The Shah Jahani 
Surat rupees most in evidence are of this type. One specimen in 
my pos.session is square (see Fig. 10), measuring 7 inch, and weighing 
178 grains. ^ Its Hijri year is indistinct, but seems to be either 1055 
or 1059, and its regnal year is wanting. 

G. A. H. 1057 — 20 and A. H. 1057—21. 

Rupee (u>e Fig. 11) and half-rupee. 

Obv. In area enclosed by a wavy diamond border. 

Jlc 

r\ 


Margin : left upper : dJ 

: right upper : A.y * 

: right lower : 

: left low er : 

^Thc late Pandit venial IndrajT. in hw article on “ Antiquari.an Retnains at Sopar.^ 
and Padana/* contributed to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. XV, No. XL, telln of his obtatninft at Sopara about ten coins of white metal, 
all of them square, and all bearing the legend of i§bah Jahan. He adds (p. *7q), “ I beliet c 
these ciMns were perhaps struck at Sdp.arii to replace the Portuguese white metal coins, 
which were current in this part of the country. I may mention thati except hercf I have 
never found a white mciat Moghai coin.*’ Now Sopar& is otherwise unknown as a mint town, 
and it is extremely improbable that at this long since deca>ed emporium of trade a mint 
should have been opened by the Mughals solely for the production of white metal coins. 
Through the generosity of my kind friend Mr. Framjl Jftmaspji ThanSwala four of these 
tutxmag coins are now in my possession, and though on none of them can the place ot 
mintage be decipheredt still the coins tbemaMsives resemble so closely the square rupee 
mentioned as type F that 1 incline to assigrn both to one and the same mint* But the rupee 
duitinct^f bears the name of its mint-'town SQrat. and hence we may with probability infer 
that it was from Surat these rare tufonag coins issued. 
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Rev, In similar area : 

/l/l 

Margin : right lower : yO ^ 1 Jf 

: left lower : ^ J dc ^ 

••left upper: 

: right upper : 

H, A. H. 1067 — 31 and A. H. 1068—31. 

Rupee {see Fig. 12). 

Ohv, In circular area : 

C_jlc 

s Let 

The marginal legend, starting from the left upper portion, reads 
consecutively : — 

^ Li I JJ I 

Rev, In similar area . 

The marginal legend, starting from the left upper portion, reads 
consecutively. 

In one of my specimens the >ear | ♦ V I'^y freak written | V 
In the rupee of the year A. H. 1068 — 31 the marginal legend on the 
Reverse begins not at the left upper but at the right lower portion. 

J, A. H. io68> — 31. 

The Indian (Calcutta) Museum Catalogue registers a rupee 
(No. 13149 on page 35) as follows ; — 

Ob2>. In square. 

fl (31st year) under 
Margins as in Obverse of D. 

Rev, Kalima in a circle ; margins as usual ; and date | A 

19 
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K. A. H. 1069 — 32. 

I Same as in D, 

but with the regnal year entered not on the Reverse^ but over the word 
in the lower line of the square area on the Obverse. The 

legend in this area thus reads : — 

J 


My cabinet contains two Copper coins of Shah Jahan from the Surat 
Mint. These are dated A. H. x— 29 and A. H. 1077 (? 1067) — 30- 
Their legends are alike, and read as follows : — 


Ohv. 




Rev. 



r 




MURAD BAKRSH : A. H. 1068; A. D. 1657-58. 

A. A. H. 1068. Rupee {see Fig. 13) and half-rupee. 

j Ic LSg ^ I ^ 

^ I j 

vj>i ^ 

Muhammad Murad, the victorious King, the Second Alexander, 

Took the heritage from (Shah) Jahan, ihe Lord of the Conjunction.” 

€L-6.ar^ 

I Jr"; 

l-IA 
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B. A. H. 1068. Rupee {see Fig. 14) and half-rupee. 
Obv, In square area with knotted corners. 

Margin : right : ^nU.I ) y ) 

: lower : 


Rev. 


: left : 

: upper : 

In similar area : 




Wedded to the Faith.** 


yjsj jto 

fcLki.. ) /Xm ) L* 




Margin : right : J 

Jdc J 

l-l A 


: lower : 
: left : 

: upper : 


A Fulus of Murad Bakhsh is described, and figured, in the Numis- 
matic Supplement I of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Vol. LXXIII, Part I, No. x, 1904). Its legends are very simple 
^^b7K I y/9 


AURANGZEB : A. H. 1069—1118; A.U. 1659—1707. 
A. A. H. 1070— Rupee (rec Fig. 15) and half-rupec. 

Oh'. 

’ vi—j, 


I •V* 
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\ T; (j^ ^ jJL 

^f> 

I 

This interesting rupee supplies us the only “ honorific epithet” 
assigned on the Muj:^al Coins to the city of Surat, which is here 
styled ‘‘Bandar mubarak,” the blessed Port. The origin of this title is 
doubtless to be found in the fact that Surat was the chief port of 
embarkation for Indian Muslims on pilgrimage to Makka. For this 
same reason the city is also sometimes designated (though not on 
coins) the Bab al Hajj, or Gate of Pilgrimage. Terry in his “ Voyage 
to East India ” refers^ in the following terms to the pilgrim-traffic 
from Surat in the second decade of the seventeenth century ;~ 

“ The ship, or junk, for so it is called, that usually goes from 
“ Sural to Moha, is of an exceeding great burden, some of them, 
“ 1 believe, fourteen or fifteen hundred tons, or more, but these 
“ huge vessels are very ill built, like an over-grown lighter, broad 
“ and short, but made exceeding big, on purpose to waft passengers 
“ forward and backward; which are Mahometans, who go on 
“purpose to visit Mahomet’s sepulchre at Medina, near Mecca, 
“ but many miles beyond Moha. The passengers, and others, 
“ in that most capacious vessel that went and returned tliat year I 
“ lelt India, (as we were credibly told) amounted to the number 
“ of seventeen hundred. Those Mahometans that have visited 
“ Mahomet’s sepulchre are after called Hoggees'’, or holy men.” 
Another, but distinctly less probable, explanation of the origin of 
the epithet Bandar mubarak is given in the Bombay Gazetteer from 
a local history written by Bakhshi Mia walad Shfib Ahmad. It is 
there recorded that, when orders were issued (cir. A. D. 1540) by the 
Sultan Mahmud (III) bin Latif for the erection of the Castle at Surat, 
the Turk Safi Agha, to whom the work had been entrusted, submit' 
ted three plans. “ The King chose the one that placed the Castle on 
the bank of the river, and under this plan wrote the word mubarak^ 
or ‘the prosperous*.’ Hence the city up to tliis day is called 
Surat bandar mubarak.''^ 

'' Kdward Terry . A Voyage to East IndM” : reprinted (in 1777) from the edition 
ot 16s 5. pages 1^0. X'.i * 

Law Haji (for Hajjt), ' one who has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca.' 

' Bombay t.'»a/.ettcer, VoL II (Surat and Broach), page 7a. note 1. 
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B. A. H. io7i'^-3 A. H. 107S — 10 till 1080 — 12, 
Rupee (sec Fig. 16) and half-rupee. 


Obv, 


/^ev. 


si £, 

|*V| 

ii' - 

r 


c. 


VC 

From A. H. 1075 — x till A. H. 1089—22 (but see R). 
Muhr (B. M. Catal. No. 707), rupee {see Fig. 17) and half-rupee. 

Obv. Same as in B. 

J 7 ev. ^ 



Of rupees dated 1079 — iiandioSo — 12 the Reverse in some speci- 
mens follows type B, and in others type C. 

D. A. H. 1089 — 22. Rupee (see Fig. 18) and half-rupee. 

1-AI 


Rev. Same as in C. 
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E. From A. H. 1090—22 till A. H. 1118—51. 

Muhr (probably of this type in Indian Museum A. H. x—29 ; 
A. H. X— 30 ; A. H. x— 42) ; rupee (see Fig. 19) and half-rupee. 



I 


^ I 

Rev, ^ 

n 

This is quite the most common of ali the types of coins struck at 
Surat in the reign of Aurangzeb. 

The Brit. Mus. rupees, Nos. 796, 796a, dated A. H. 1 105 — 37, have 
the Reverse “ counterstruck with galloping horseman.” 

The arrangement Iiere shown of the words of the Reverse legend 
is worthy of special note, since adopted on all the gold and silver 
coins struck at Surat in or after the reign of Jahandar (A. H. 1124). 

Of the Copper corns of Aurangzeb from the Surat mint two distinct 
types are known. 

A. From A. H. x — 4 till A. H. x — ii. 
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B. From A. H. 1080 — 13 till A. H. 1119— x {see Fig*. 20), 


Obv, 


Rev, 





|.A1 




r 

The exaggerated elongation of the upper stroke ot the letters alif, 
kaf, and lam on the Obverse is also found on Aurangzeb’s copper coins 
struck at Labor and Akbarabad. See Lfihor Museum Catalogue, page 
195, Nos. 18 and 20. 

Fulus of this curious type are not infrequently to be found in the 
Ahmadabad bazar, but a specimen in good condition is rare indeed. 


A‘ZAM SHAH : A. H. 1118 — 19 ; A. D. 1707. 
A. A, H. 11x9— I Rupee (avc Fig. 21). 


Obv, 





Rev, 


ji] 

i-j 

(Aa. 1 /Xut 


This is an exceedingly rare coin. 


SHAH ‘ALAM I ; a. H. 1119—11*45 A.D. 1707—171*. 
A. From A. H. x — A*.! till A. H. 1123— €. 
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Muhr (Ind. Mus. Catal., p, 50, No. 10909), rupee (see Fig^. 22) 
and half-rupee. 

obv. ^j^wrr 

K L£^L) 

— « 

lJ^ 
j Lyo 


jRev. 


'<y 

vy 


JAHANDAR : \. H. ii2^ ; .VO. 1712-13. 
A. A. H. 1124 — ) 


Rupee (see Fig. 23) and half-rupee. 

Obv. 

^ ^ 1 dJ IjA 

(I'ly 

jRev, Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 


B. A. H. XI 24 — ) 

Rupee {see Fig, 24). 

Obv. Same as in A, but with ^ substituted for jj in the 
lowest linet which thus reads ; — 

I 

R«o. Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 
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C. A. H. 1124 — <Xai^ 1 

Muhr (B. M. Catal., No. 879) and rupee (see Fig. 25). 

; I j tc ly I 

^ 

1 1 rt* 

.'j JUI 

A*ev. Same as the li type of Aurangzch. 

A Coppercom of Jahandar struck at Surat, and now in my posses- 
sion, reads as follows ; — 

Ac. Date w anting. 

Obv. 


dsh, I 

;r" 

The Reverse legend seeni.s from the above fragment to have been 
identical with that of the K type of Aurangzeb. 

FARRUKH-SIYAR : A. H. 1124—11,^1 ; A.D. 1713— *7'9- 
A. From A. H. x— 2 till A. H. 

Rupee (see Fig, 26) and half-rupee. 

Obv. 

jC-^ 

Rev. Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 

Mr. Framji Jamaspji Thanawala possesses an undated Copper coin 
struck at Surat in the reign of Farrukh-siyar. From drawings that 
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he has been so kind as to send me it is evident that this FulQs bears 
portions of the following legends : — 

Ohv, ^ ^ 

V ( *• 


Rev, 


Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 


Compare also the copper coin of Farruld>siyar, No. 36, in King and 
Vost*s '‘Some Novelties in Moghal Coins” (Num. Chron., Vol. XVI, 
Third Series). 


A. 


RAFl'AL DARAJAT : A. H. 1131 ; A.I). 1719. 
A. H. 1131 — ) Rupc^e (xee Fig. 27). 


O/w. 


I iri 


yJ ^ ^ jf 


Rev. Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 


A coin in my collection bears only the following fragment- 

ary inscription : — 


Olw. 


Ui. ; jJ I ^ ^ 


Rev. 






SHAH JAHAN II : A. H. 1131 ; A. D. 1719^ 

A. A. H. 1131 — I Muhr and Rupee (see Fig. 28) and half-rupee 
Obv. 


jtc 

yl) 

iiri 

Rev, Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 
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MUHAMMAD SHAH : A. H. 1131 — 1161 ; A. D. 1719—1748. 

A. A. H. 1131— -and — 1132 

Muhr (B. M. Catal, No. 953) and Rupee (are Fij;. 29). 

Obv. 

!(t A 

I I r I ^ ; 0 .> j 

Kev. Same as tlie E type of Auranj^zeb. 

The few coins known of Ibis type were till recently attribuled to 
Niku-siyar, that unfortunate prince — a grandson of Aurangzeb -who, 
having suffered imprisonment for fort> years, w'as suddenly raised to 
the Imperial throne, and after but 105 days of regal splendour was 
again consigned to the dungeon in the fort at Agra. However wc 
can now with confidence alTirm that no coins issued in Niku-siyar’s 
name from the Surat mint, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for April, 1899 (P^^14cs •^5, 5O), Mr. Irvine supplied the trans- 
lation of an interesting passage from the Mir at-i-Ahmadi, in which it 
is distinctly recorded that, on rcA-eipt at Surat of the tidings of Muham- 
mad Shdh*s elevation to the throne, an official assembly was convened, 
at which the accession was proclaimed by beat of drum, and the royal 
prayer (khutba) was recited. Forthwith coins were struck at Surat, 
bearing, according to the express statement of the Mir’at-i-Ahmadi, 
the very legend that distinguishes the type now under discussion. 

Muhammad Sbfih began to reign only some six weeks before the 
close of the year 1131 Hijri, and coins of this rare “ Padshah Zaman ” 
type are known dated that year and the following. Before the close, 
however, of the first year of Muhammad Shah*s reign the new-fangled 
legend, which had nowhere indeed won acceptance save at the Surat 
mint, was abandoned, and thereupon Surat, falling into line with the 
other imperial mints, began to issue coins bearing that ** Pad^feah 
Ghazi** inscription which remained till the close of Muhammad's reign, 
some thirty years later, the norm for the imperial currency. Thus the 
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coins — muhrs and rupees — struck at Surat during Muhammad Shah’s 
first regnal year fall into three classes : — 

{a) Those dated 1131 H., and bearing the “Padshah Zaman ” 
legend; 

(d) those dated 1132 H., and bearing the same rare legend ; 

(c) those dated 1132 H., and bearing the normal “ Padshah Ghazi” 
legciHl. 

B. From A. H. 1131—^5^) — till A. H. 1155—25. 

Muhr (Br. Mus. CataL, No. 967a) and rupee {see Fig. 30) . 

oifv, xU I irr' 

,J tc X Liu .N !j 

/^ev. Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 

Two types arc known of Muhammad Shah’s Copper corns of Surat. 
Ac. Obv. 

I I r f j 

Rev, Same as the K type of Aurangzeb. 

Be. Obv. Jlc xU 



Rev. Same as tlu- E type of Aurangzeb. 

AHMAD SHAH ; A. H. 1161-1167 ; A. D. 1748-1754. 

A. A. H. and .A. H. x — 2. 

Rupee Fig. 31). 

Otrv- 


Rev. 


Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 
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‘ALAMGlR II. : A. H. 1167 — 1173; A. D. 1754 — * 759 - 
A. From A. H. ii x x ~2 till A. H. x — 5. 

Double rupee ^ {see Fig. 32) and rupee. 

jlc 

CJ 

Rev. Same as the E type of Auranj;zeb. 


SHAH JAHAN hi. ; A. H. 1173—1174 ; A. D. 1751,-1760. 

A. A. H. ii7.\--Jo^I : [ji| 7 S— Jei. I ; <<78— Aa. ! ; iiSx-j>a..l 
Rupee Fig. 33) and h«alf-rupee. 

<' I I V . , . 

c‘ ^ 

jtc 

Nev. Same as the K type of Aurangzeb. 

.Vs Shah Jahan was deposed on the 2f)lh of Safar, A. Ii. it is 

dirticult to account satisfactorily for the dates |ii]75, 117S, and iiS x, 
all coupled with the regnal year Ja* | • That other claimants bear- 
ing the name of Shrdi Jahan arose in these years to contest the crow'ii 
with Shiih ‘Alam is not, so far as I can discover, recorded in any his- 
tory of India. May we venture to assume that the workmen at the 
Surat mint had grown careless, and that these years find a place on 
the coins through mistake ? 

^ For a description nnd illustration of this Double Kup«*c .vr Mr. Nelson VV'^rijfht'H articles 
in Nutnif»matic Supplement V, Journal and Proceedings, AMatic Societj of UcMjgal (New 
Series), Vol. I., No. lo, 190$. 

See Dowson and Elliot's: History of India," Vol, Vlll., p. jt’jH. 
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^AH *ALAM II. : A. H. 1173— 1221 ; A.D. 1759—1806. 

A. H. X— 4 ; A. H. x — 5 ; A, H. x— 6 ; aJso from A. H. 1197 — 24 
till A.H. X— 49. 

Double rupee rupee (see Fig. 34), half-rupee, and 2-anna piece. 

Obv, I I c| V 

il) 

/^eiK Same as the E type of Aurangzeb. 

In A. H. 1215 (A. 1 ). 1800), if not indeed earlier, the East India 
Company’s mint at Bombay struck Surat ” niuhrs and rupees : but 
the evidence from coins still occasionally to be obtained in the bazars 
precludes the inference that in that year the Mughal coinage ceased 
to issue from the Surat mint. It would seem to have lingered on for 
a few more years, though, doubtless, the output was small. My 
cabinet contains a rupee of the regnal year 46 of make quite different 
from the familiar “ 46 san rupee ” issued by the FI. E. I. Company; 
also another rupee of distinctly native workmanship >et bearing as its 
date so late a regnal year as 49, the very last 3var of Sh.'ih ‘Alain’s 
reign. 

ill. The period of the East India Company's Currency : A. H. 

1 21 5—125 1 ; A.D. 1800— 1835 

The year H. 1215 witnessed a revival of the old Sural Mahmiidi 
coinage, bearing the name of the Emperor Akbar, deceased nearly 
two centuries, a revival that continued seemingly for just two years. 
What circumstances led up to the issue of so old a type of coin, and, 
further, what occasioned its final withdrawal, arc questions that still 
await a satisfactory answer. Can these coins have been struck by 

' On this double rupee, d.u ted A.H x— 4 , in the po&scs.sioi) of Mr. R. F. M.ilah.~ir- 
w.'da of Boniba>, «»■<■ the .'xrtiile b> Mr, Nelson Wright in the Numismatic Supplement \’. 
Cvimpare aJw) Note it. 

^ In the I ndi.in Mu'.cum Catalogue, page 99tA all the Surat coinv of the Kast India 
Company are entered ns dated either H. I »)5 or H. izio. If these readings be correct, the 
figures are prohabl\ in hotii cases due to faulty workmanship tu the engr.'iving of the dies, 

thus I f for I f I ^ and | f | ♦ also tor ( I' | 
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way of protest against the imperious action of the H. £. 1 . Company 
in issuing its “Surat” rupees in that same year H. 1215? And 
was the so early disappearance of these Mahmudis in H. *1217 
indirect consequence of that year’s treaty at Bassein, whereby sole 
and undisputed control over the district became vested in the English? 
These problems we must, I fancy, be content to leave lor the present 
unsolved. 

If the East India Company struck anv “ Surat ” coins, whether in 
that city or in Bombay, prior to H. 1215, they are undistinguishable 
from the Mughal coins. The Company’s muhrs and rupees, which, 
according to Prinsep, the Bombay Mint ’ recommenced issuing in 
A.D. 1800 (A.H. 1 2 14-15), were all struck in the name of the 
Emperor Shah‘Alam, and on all were inscribed tho same Obv. and 
Rev. legends as had for forty years obtained on his coins. 

Thus : Obv. Jlc 




si) 


Same as in the E type ofAurangzeb. 

As to their fabric, however, the Company’s coins struck at Surat 
readily fall into two classes —those of native kibric or hand-made, 
and those ol English fabric or machine-made. 

A. The H. E. 1 . Company’s “Surat” Coins of Native Fabric 
were issued in both gold and silver. Of these four sub-classes may 
be distinguished : — 

(a) On the Obverse over tlicL^ of comes an oval label, 

bearing the figures of the Christian ye.ir 1802. Also on 
the Reverse the j o‘ ^upersertbeU by a crowned 

head. See Brit. Mus. Catal., page 2«i, No. «i. 

(A) On the Obverse for the uppermost of the dots over Li of 
sLi^l^ a small crown is sub.stituted. Oi. the Reverse 
the regnal year is 46. See Brit. Mus. Catal., page 28.. 
No. 82. 


■ Onec«n-a,uartcr-rup«-U eolcr«l in the Bn.»l. CaUlopue (p. 

No. to) a, having been struck at the mint " Mumbai-Surnt ” however a c-nneu, 

^r Lthecoi^cally issued front the mint at Mahi.ur (Mysore^ 6er Nunnematje 

Supplement V. Journal and Proceeding., Asiatic Soctety of Bengal (New Sene.), V ol. 1. 


No. 4 . i<}0<. 
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{(ff) The coins of this sub-class are identical with those of 

save that the distinctive crown is absent. These coins are 
thus in appearance virtually the same as the Mughal 
struck in the regnal year 46. See Brit. Mus. Catal.^ 
page 282, No. 87. 

(d) The Obverse and the Reverse are the same as in 

but the silver cojns of this sub-class bear the figures 1825 
incused on a raised label on the Reverse over the ^ of 

Fig. 35). Brit. Mus. Catal., page 282, 

No. 85, 

B. The H. E. I. Company's Surat coins, in gold and silver, of 
English Fabric. Of these are the following three sub-classes : — 
(a) Edge milled with straight milling and both on Obverse 
and on Reverse linear circle round rim (see Fig. 36). 

(^») Plain edge, and both on Obverse and on Reverse serrated 
rim (see Fig. 37). 

(c) Plain edge, and both on Obverse and on Reverse raised 
plain rim {see Fig. 38). 

All the “Surat” coins of English Fabrk bear, as their date, above 
the top line of the Obverse the Hijri year ( [^ ( and (with, perhaps, 

the sole exception of the 1802 niuhrs) all the Company’s “Surat” 
coins, whether of Native or of English Fabric, have, as a fixed date, 
the regnal year 46. 

The machine-made coins of the H. E. I. Company continued in 
circulation till A. D. 1835 (A. H. 1250-51), and, finally, that year wit- 
nessed the introduction of the uniform Imperial Coinage which still 
constitutes the standard currency for all British India. 

.MimadAbad, 

12th Mavt 1906. 

The chief interest of this article certainly attaches to the three 
Plates that illustrate it. These have been prepared from beautiful 
photographs of the original coins taken by my kind friend, Mr. Henry 
Cousens, M.R.A.S., the accomplished Superintendent of the 
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Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, who, as on previous 
occasions, so now again, has thus placed the readers of this foumul 
under a debt of obligation. 

G. P, t. 


PLATE 1. 


No. 

Emperor. 

Ybar. 

Hijri. 1 Reg'nal. 

Weight 
Metal. in 

‘Grains, 

I 

Typical of Hijri 
Period, 

I 

Akbar 

994 


Silver. ’ 

Cir. 985— 1027 and 
r 2 i§— 1217 H. 
1030—1033 II. 

2 

Jahangir 

1031 

17 

s ; 175 

3 

Jahangir and 
Nur Jahan 

1033 

19 

S j 176 

1033-1037 11. 

4 

Shah Jahan L ... 

103; 

I 

« 1 '75 1 

1037 H. 

5 

>> •••] 

1037 

I 

S i 175 

1037 H. 

6 


I <^37 

I 

S j J 74 

I o^yi/ijri (written). 

7 


1046 

9 

S 1 171 ! 

1043—1040 H. 

1 


... 

12 

.S 376 ‘ 

1048—1051 H. 





‘S 174 ' 

1052- iofi7 H. 

lO 

,, 

V 

p 

i S ; 177 

?-• square. 

] I 

II 

*^>57 

.11 

' S 1 17b 

1057 H. 


PLATE' 11. 


No. 

Emperor. 

Vkak. 

Hiiri. 1 Regnal. 

1 

1 Weight 
Metal in 

U» ains. 

Typical of Hijri 
Peritul. 


Shah Jahan I. ... 

10C7 

3 » 

•Silver. 

17b 

1067-1068 H. 

*3 

Murad Bakh.sh .. 

1068 

1 

S 

170 

1068 II. 

*4 

II 

1068 


S 

170 

1068 H. 


Aurangzeb 

1070 

I 

S 

>75 

1070 H. 

lb 


1071 

3 

s 

>74 

1071 — 1078 H. 

I17 

II 


8 

S 

17b 

1075-1089 H. 

Ji8 


1089 

... 

•S 

176 

1089 H. 

*9 


1104 


s 

>75 

1090—1118 H. 

20 

II ••• 

1089 

22 

Copper. 

; 212 

1 089 — 1 1 19 H. 

21 

A*zam Shah 

III9 

1 

s 

1 170 

1118—1119 H. 

22 

Shah ‘Alam I. ... 

i 

1122 i 

1 

4 

i S 

j >77 

1119— 1123 H. 


• On this rupee Surat bears the epithet Bandar mu/MJra^, 
t Reverse oniy is shown on the Plate. 
t Obverse only is shown on the Plate. 

30 
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PLATfi in. 


Ha. 


^24 

♦25 

<*26 

*27 

*2f< 

♦2(j 

+32 

33 

r34 

3f> 

3<> 

*37 

t3« 


Emperor. 


Ysar. 


Hijri- jRegrnal, 


Jahar^iir 


Farrukh-siyar 
Raft ‘al darajat ... 
vShahJahan 11 ... 

Mu^iammad Shah. 
}» 

Ahmad Shah 
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Art. XVI IL — Bombay, as seen by Dr. Edward Ives in the 
year A.D. 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Mom, B.A. 

{Read 12th October 1906.) 

Dr. Edward Ives was a Surgeon in His Majesty’s Navy and served 
in the Mediterranean from 1744 to 1746. Then he served for some 
years in England. From 1753 to 1757 he was Surgeon of the ** Kent/* 
bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Charles Watson, Commander-in- 
Chief in the East Indies. On the Admiral’s death in 1757, he retired 
from service in India and returned home via Persian Gulf. He 
reached England in 1759. He continued on half pay till 1777, He 
was then superannuated in 1777. He died in 1786. It was in 1773 
that he published his book of Travels. ’ The title of the book is rather 
a very long one. It runs thus : 

“ A 

Voyage from 
England to India 
In the year MDCCLIV. 

And an 

Historical Narative 
of 

The Operations of the Squadron and Army in India, under the Com- 
mand of Vice-Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, in the years 1755, 
1756, 1757 ; including a Correspondence between the Admiral and the 
Nabob Serajah Dowlah. 

Interspersed with 

Some interesting passages relating to the mannoo, customs^ &c., of 
several nations in Indostan 
Also, a 

Journey from Persia to England 
By an unusual route 
With 

An Appendix 

Containing an account of the diseases prevalent in Admiral 
Watson^s stjuadron ; a description of most of the trees, shrubs, and 

Vide Dictionary of NattoasU Biojfrapby, edited by Sidney Lee, Vc*l, XX^IX |*,7a 
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plants of India, with their real, or supposed, medicinal virtues : Also 
a copy of a letter written by a late ingenious physician, on the disorders 
incidental to Europeans at Gombroon in the Gulf of Persia, 

Illustrated with a Chart, Maps and other Copper-plates 
By Edward Ives, Esq., 

Formerly Surgeon of Admiral Watson’s ship and 
of His Majesty’s Hospital in the East Indies. 

London. 

Printed for Edward and Charles Dilly. 
MDCCLXXIII.” 

I find this book mentioned in the Catalogue of the books of the 
library of our Society printed in 1875, as “ Ives (Edward). — Voyage 
from England to India, .also a Journey from Persia to England, 
4to. Lond., 1773.” It is marked as AA-a-17. Hut its name bears an 
asterisk in the printed catalogue, which means that in 1775 1^*® book 
was either damaged or missing.” 1 find on inquiry from our 
librarian that it is missing. 

The late Dr. Gerson OaGunha has given us an excellent paper 
entitled “ The Origin of Bombay.” It is published in 1900 as an 
extra number of the Journal of our Society. Therein, Dr, Ives’s book is 
not referred to. The Bombay Gazetteer^ refers to this book especially 
in its account of the .Angrias.'* Therein, Dr. Ives’s account of the 
taking of Gheria by Admiral Watson is interpolated in the larger 
account ’ from Robert Orme. * 1 am not sure if the writer of the 

Gazetteer has quoted directly from Dr. Ives’s book, as I find some 
discrepancies in the references given.* Again Dr. Ives’s book is 
referred to in the Bombay Quarterly Review of 1857." But, 1 find 
that, as far as I know, Dr. Ives’s short account of Bombay is not 
referred to at any length by any writer, at least on this side of the 
country. So, the object of this paper is to give a short account of 
Bombay as seen by Dr. Ives in 1754. 

^ Val, h Part II., pp, 88, 93, 94, Vol, X, pp. 381, J82. Vol. XIII, p. 499. 

'•* Vol. I, Part II, pp. 87—96. 

“ A Ilmtory of the Military TraoHactionw of the BritiRh Nation in Indostan from the >eai 
1745* Vol. 1 , (Fourth Edition of PP» 407 -- 4 » 7 * 

* For the life of this author, viiir ** Hiistorical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, of the 
Marattoea, and of the English concerns in Indostan, from the year 1659,” by Robert Ormo 
(tSoSOpp- V-LXVII. 

^ For example (a) the Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 9;, n.t. There, the p. 8a referred to in 
the note does not refer to the matter spoken of. (6) The page referred toaa p»88of Ives 
on p. 94 of the Gaaetteer must be p. 85. 

The Bombay Quarterly ReWewi Vol. V, January and April, 1857, p. 16*, Article entitled 

An Age of Progrcfs in Bombay/ 
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From his title page» we learn that, thoug^h the year of our author’s 
principal visit of Bombay was I754t the book was published in 1773, 
i,e,, about 19 years afterwards. It was dedicated to Sir .Charles 
Watson, Bart., the son of the Admiral in whose fleet Dr. Ives had 
served and visited India. The dedication is interesting, as it aims 
thereby to set before a son, for his improvement, the example of a 
worthy father. It says : ** If what I liave written of your excellent 
Father .... uhall contribute to your improvement, and set 
you forward in the paths of virtue, I then shall be beyond measure 
happy.’’ 

Our author thus describes the occasion of his voyage. 

** Immediately after the peace of Aix la Chapellc, or aj soon as our 
^ea and land forces under the command of Admiral Boscawen had 
left the Indies and were on their return to England, Mens. Dupleix, 
Governor of Pondicherry, began by his intrigues to sow the seeds of 
dlsscntion among the country princes; and when he had so far succeeded 
as to set them at variance with one another, he sent a body of Euro- 
pean troops into the field, as auxiliaries to those Nabobs who espoused 
the French interest, and who, by dint of this supply, gained several 
successive advantages over the other princes who were friends to our 
East India Company. Mustapha-Jing, a powerful prince, and Chunda- 
Sacb, an enterprising general, were those with whom he was princi- 
pally connected, and whom he made use of as instruments for bringing 
out his ambitious designs — Designs no less extensive, than of acquir- 
ing for his nation an absolute ascendancy over the whole Carnatic and 
Deccan, and for himself, immortal honour and immense riches. 
The English presidency were possessed of such convincing proofs 
of his insatiable avarice, and thirst for power, that they prudently 
and resolutely determined to exert their utmost abilities in putting 
a stop to his violent, and hitherto rapid proceedings ; for that 
purpose, they, under the character of allies, joined their forces with 
the armies of a prince called Nazir-Jing, and of tlie Nabob of 
Arcot named Mahomed^Aly, against whom their enemies were now 
taking the field 

Admiral Watson’s flag ship “ Kent, ” of which our author 
was the medical officer, left Spithead for Plymouth, the rendez- 
vous of the fleet, on 22nd February i754* They left Portsmouth 
on 9th March and sailed for Cork in Ireland, to take on board 
from there, the king’s troops under command of Col. Adtercron« 
While sailing to that port they were overtaken by a storm and so 


* “ Ive-i's Voyee®,** j»p. 1— a. 
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had to anchor at Kingsale on 12th March. From there he wrote 
to Col. Adlercron to march to that town with his troops. On the 
19th the raging storm disabled two ships of his small fleet fof 6 
ships, the whole strength of which was altogether 226 ^uns. The 
Admiral sailed from Kingsale on the 24th March with only four 
ships and taking as many troops as he could accommodate. The two 
disabled ships were crdered to proceed to Plymouth with sonic 
more troops who were to proceed to India in some other ships 
that the Admiralty may prepare to replace the disabled ships. 
On 6th April, they anchored at Fonchial road off the island of 
Madeira, “ a place,” according to our author, famous for supplying 
not only Europe, but all our settlements in both the Indies, with 
a most excellent wine.” We know that the town has not as yet lost 
the fame, and the ** Madeira wine ” is still well-known. The price^,of 
the wine, at that time, says our author, was from 20 to 22 foi a 
pipe(».c., a cask containing two hogshcaJs or 126 gallons). 

The following opinion of our author, regarding the zeal of the 
Portuguese to observe their holidays, is worth noting, to enable 
tho.se who are interested in these people to judge if matters have 
changed. Our author says : — 

“ Whilst we continued at Madeira, we met with many disagreeable 
delays in supplying our squadron with wine and other refreshments, 
on account of the Passion-week, and the carnival that followed it, 
at which season all business there is at a stand and strangers are 
sure to be entertained with much gaudy, superstitious mummery. 
The custom indeed of celebrating this festival with a great deal of 
religious pageantry, is observed in all Popish countries, but probably 
nowhere carried to so great an height as among the Portuguese, who 
are the mo^t bigotted to the fopperies of their religion of an\ nation 
under the Sun.”’ 

The fleet left Madeira on luth April at 10 a. m., saw the island of 
Palma, one of the Canaries, on the 23rd, “ got into the trade winds” on 
the 25th, *‘werc in sight of the Bonavista, one of tl\c Capede Verd 
Islands,” on the 26th or 27th. In the middle of May, the ship being 
too much crowded with stores and men and consequently very hot 
between decks, the crew' became so sickly ” that in 6 days they buried 
7 men and j6o were on the ssick list suffering from putrid fevers.” 
This fever was the result of eating the stock-fish, a pan of their 
tinned provision getting putrid. 


* ** Ivipn**; Voyajfc,” p. 
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In their voyage they shot oflf the Cape of Good Hope an ^*alba- 
trose,” a sea fowl “ which measured 17^^ feet from wing to wing.’* 
A shark also was caught “ which had the horns, skin, art d many 
bones of a bullock in the belly. After it was dead and dried, a very 
large man passed through its jaws.*’^ 

They arrived at Madagascar on 17th July. Madagascar was then 
governed by 4 or 5 kings who were frequently at war with each 
other. The beef of Madagascar was then well known. The ballocks 
of the Island weighed from 600 to 700 pounds. The chiefs of the 
King’s court “ prided themselves in being called by ICnglish names. 
And the King’s own family likewise, in imitation of the court of 
England, is not without a Prince of Wales, a Duke of Cumberland, a 
Prince Augustus, and Princesses, distinguished by iMigUsh names. 
All the great men abovementioned, came on board naked, except a 
covering over their hips, and another over their shoulders.” 

The fleet touched the shore of India at the Fort of Si. David ne.ir 
Madras on the loth of September 1754. 

Dr. Ives left Fort St. David on nth October and his slilp, 
Salisbury,-* anchored in what he called “Bombay Road” on the 
13th of November 1754. He gives the following description of 
Bombay**: — 

“ Bombay is a small island, but for its size, perhaps the most 
flourishing of any this day in the universe. Thougir the soil is so bar- 
ren as not to produce any one thing worth mentioning, yet the conveni- 
ence of its situation will always more than make up for that defect. 
It may justly be styled ‘ th3 grand storehouse of all the Arabian 
and Persian commerce.’ When this island was first surrendered 
to us by the Portuguese, we hardly thought it worth notice; but, 
in a very few years afterwards, we experimentally found the value 
of it, and it is now become our chief settlement of the Malabar 
Coast. ” 

Speaking of the natives of this island, be says that, though shorter, 
they are stronger than tlie people of the Coromandel Coast. He got 
this idea of their strength from the number of men that carried 

^ “ Ives's Voyatrc,*’p. 5. 

It was in this ship that the Mr. Nowrojec RuNtomji Seth, the first l*Ar!iee t\> 
visit England* had sailed from here in 17*3. PraicAsh, Vol.l., p, 24 ). 

“ Ives's Voyage, p. 31, His description of Bombay, !n referred to in the ** Bombay 
Quarterly Review,'* VoL V, January and Aprif *857, pp. in the article entitled ** An 

Age of Progress in Bombay, i74o>i762." 
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the palanquin, which was one of the principal kinds of conveyances 
here up to about 50 or 60 years ago. He says four coolies carried a 
palanquin here, while six were required at Madras. “ The people of 
this island were,” he says, “made up of every nation in Asia.” 

I will quote here at full length what he says of my own co-religio- 
nists, the Parsecs. He says : — 

“We met with several Persees, who, like their forefathers, the 
ancient Persians, are followers of Zoroaster, who is said to have 
modelled and reduced into order the religion of the ancient Magi, 
the fundamental maxim of which was the w’orshipping only one 
God under the symbol of light. They adore the sun, and particularly 
the rising sun, with the prqfoundest reverence and veneration ; and 
by a natural consequence of the worship they pay the sun, they 
likewise pay a particular veneration to fire.. 

” I met with a very remarkable instance of this while I was at 
Bombay ; one day passing through the street, I heard a very un- 
common noise, and seeing at the same time a large fire in one of 
the houses, curiosity led me a little closer to it: in the miJdle of 
the house was set a large brass pan with a fire in it : before this 
fire, or rather on each side of it, two men were kneeling at their 
devotions, which they hurried over with great rapidity. I looked on 
for a con.sidcrable time with great attention, and afterwards learned 
from a servant of the admirals, who was of this carif, that one of them 
was a priest, then on a visit to another priest in a fit of sickness. 
This servant likewise told me, that the Persees have such a venera- 
tion for fire, that they never put it out, or so much as breathe upon it ; 
and 1 took particular notice, that while these priests were at prayers 
over the pan of coals, they had a kind of little white bib over their 
mouth, as I imagined, to prevent their breathing on their favourite 
element. The prayers appeared to me, to be only a repetition of the 
same set of words, from the similarity of their sounds. The visiting 
priest used many gestures with his hands over the fire, and afterwards 
stroked down the face of the sick priest, which I looked upon as the 
final benediction, for presently afterward the ceremony ended. This 
instance strongly corroborates Prideaux’s observation * concerning 
their usage at public worship. * The priests themselves never 
approach this fire in their temples but with a cloth over their mouths, 
diat they might not breathe thereon : and this they did not only when 

' The reference is to Dr, Humphrey Prideaux’s The Old and New Testaments con- 
nected in the History- of the Jews and neighbouring nations.” Part I. Bk. IV (i7tb Edition 
of i8i 5>, Vol. I, p. *G9* 
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they tended the fire to lay on more wood, or do any other service 
about it, but also when they approached to read the daily ofifices of 
their liturgy before it. So that they mumbled over their prayers, father 
than spoke them, in the same manner as the Romish priests do their 
masses, without letting the people present articulate!} hear one 
word of w’hat they said.’ ” ^ 

I will make a few observations on some of the statements of 
Dr. Ives in the above passage. 

The prayer referred to above as being recited by the visiting priest 
over the sick priest seems to be the Ardibchesht Vasht (Yasht 3), 
There are tw’o points in our author’s statements which point to that 
identification. 

1. The first is that the visiting priest used many gestures with his 

hands over the fire and afterwards stroked dov\n the face of 
the sick priest. 

2. The second is tluit the prayer seemed to him “ to be only a 

repetition of the same set of words from the similarity of their 
sounds.” 

Ardibchesht is the third of the seven Ameshaspends or archangels 
of the Parsees. His Avesta name is .‘\sha Vahishta, i c., the best purity. 
In the word ‘Asha ’ or purity, both physical and mental purities arc 
included. So, this archangel is believed to preside over the best purity. 
Health both physical and mental or spiritual, gives purity. .So, Asha 
Vahishta prssides over health also. He is therefore invoked in case of 
illness. The Husp&ram nask\ as described in the Dinkard, says : 

“ Where it is the healing of the sick, the spiritual debt is unto the 
archangel Asha Vahisht, and that which is worldly unto the physi- 
cian’s anteroom (drugs).” ■ What is meant is this: When a man recovers 
from illness, we are indebted to two sources for his recovery— one, the 
Divine power, as represented by the Amesb&spend, Asha Vahishta, and 
the other, the human pow’er as representedby the medical man who treats 
the sick man. As Prof. Darmesteler points out, this reminds us of the 
words of the eminent French physician Ambroise Pare, who is known in 
France as the Father of .Surgery. He used to say : “ Je pansc ct 
Dieu gu( 5 rit,” i.e.^ “I dress (the w'ounds) and God cures.” He meant to 
say that the medical men only dress the wounds, to cure a patient, but 


^ Ives’s V^oyages, pp, 

« S. B. E. XXXVII, P.11S. oJnkard, Bk, VIII, CIwp. XXXVII, 14. Vide Le Zend 
Avesta, par Darmesteler, Vol. II, p. 115* 
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it is God who really cures him. In the Ardibehesht Yasht itself, of 
all the remedies for a sick man’s illness, the best is considered to be 
that of the Holy Word, f.e., that which strengthens and influences 
his mind. This being the case, the recital of the Ardibehesht Yasht, 
before sick persons, was often resorted to even up to the last century, 
and it is not unknown even now. 

The stroking down the face ” of the sick patient while reciting the 
Ardibehesht Yasht consists nov.'-a-days in making a few passes over 
the body with a handkerchief, or with the hand, and then clapping the 
fingers of the hand. This process is now known as “ Ardibehesht 
Y«asht ni pirhi.” 

Fire, as the refulgent syiyibol of the Glory of God and the visible 
form of heat that pervades and purifies the whole earth is a symbol 
of purity. So, Asha Vahishta or Ardibehesht presides over fire also. 
Hence it is that, as Dr. Ives describes, the fire was placed before the 
sick patient while the Yasht w'as recited. But one can recite that 
Yasht even without the fire. 

Now Dr. Ives says that the prayer seemed to him “ to be the 
repetition of the same set of words from the similarity of their sounds.” 
That statement also proves the fact fliat the prayer recited by the priest 
and heard by him was the Ardibehesht Yasht, because of all the Avesta 
writings, the Ardiljehesht Yasht is one where there is a good deal of 
repetition with a slight change of words. 

The “ little white bib ” which, according to Dr. Ives, was put on by 
the priest while reciting the prayer before lire was the padCui or 
pait idana^ pul on, even now, by Parsec priests. 

Dr. Ives thinks that what he saw, tvj., the priests reciting their 
prayers with a piece of cloth over their mouths, corroborated Pridcaux’s 
observation that the Parsee priests mumbled over their prayers like 
Romish priests. That is not always the case. The present 
prayer book of the Parsecs contains writings both in the ancient 
Avestii language and the later Pazend. So, w'henever they have 
to recite the Pazend portion in the midst of the Avesta scriptures, 
they do so with a suppressed tone, which is technically know'll 
among them as reciting in haj and which Firdousi refers to, as reciting 
\n tiamsamc 

Then Dr. Ives thus refers to the Pardee custom of the disposal of 
their dead and of their places of disposal now knowm as the Towers- 
of-Silcnce. 
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As the Gentoos burn their dead, one would think that the Parsees, 
who are so fond of worshipping their deity under the representation 
of fire, should be desirous of having their dead bodies comihitted to 
that element, wherein they suppose their creator principally to reside. 
But contrary to this, and to the custom of all other nations in the 
world, they neither burn nor bury their dead, but cast them out in 
the open air, to be exposed to the several elements, where they are 
soon devoured by eagles, vultures, and other birds of prey. The 
principle they go upon is, that a living man being compounded of all 
the elements, it is but reasonable, after he is dead, that every particular 
element should receive its own again. On the top of Malabar-hill, in 
this island of Bombay, are two round buildings, on purpose for 
receiving the dead bodies oi the IVrsecs, which are and remain 

there till the bones are clean picked by the birds. A guard constantly 
stands witliin a small distance of the place, who is very much dis- 
pleased if you offer to approach the buildings ; and foi this reason, 
lest by your going too near, you disturb the vultures in their preying 
upon the dead bodies. One afternoon, however, I resolved to satisfy 
my curiosity so far as to peep into one of these edifices. I perceived 
several dead bodies, but there was little flesli left upon the bones ; 
and that little was so parched up by the cxccsbive heat of the sun, that 
it did not emit those stinking cllluvia which there was reason to 
expect. It was owing probably to the same cause, that the bones 
were rendered quite black." ‘ 

The pictures of the towers tliai he gives seems to be imaginary, 
because the two towers that he refers to, still exist, and one can see at 
once, that his sketches differ. First of all, he has shown them lobe of 
the same size, which, as a matter of fact, they arc not. Again the 
outward appearances also differ. 

We note that our author does not speak of the places serving as 
receptacles of the bodies, as towers, but only as “ round buildings.’* 

The word Towers has latterly come into use. There was some dis- 
cussion, about a year ago”, as to who first brought the words 
Tower-of-Silence ” into use. Sir George Birdwood said that it 
was the late Mr. Robert Zavier Murphy who first used the term. I 
supported his statement, and said that it was in 1H32, that the term 
was first used in a card printed in the Bombay Gasetfe by the late 
Mr. Framji Cowasji when he built the “ Towcr-of-Silence ” which is 

’ Ives* Voyage, pp. 32 and 33, 

^ Vide Sir George Birdwood’w letter to the London Times of 8th August 1905, tL/de that 
letter quoted in the Times of India of anth August X^oS* Vide letter to the TYmra 
of India of Jrd October X9<>5. 
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known by his name. The late Mr. Murphy, who was latterly the 
ICditor of the Bombay Gazette^ had, at the time of the publication of 
that card in the Bombay Gazette of 28th March 1832, some connec- 
tion with the paper. So, it appears that, when Mr Framjee Cowasji 
asked the Bombay Gazette to print his card or general invitation to 
Europeans and other non-Zorastrians to come and see the round 
building he had built for the disposal of the dead of his community, 
Mr. Murphy, who must have been connected with the Gazette in 
some capacity before he became its editor, coined this new phrase 
** Towcr-of-Silence ** for the first time. 

Sir George Birdwood in his letter to the London Times above 
referred to, calls the phrase Tower-of-Silence ” ‘‘ a fine figure of 
speech.” I will take this opportunity to say, what must have suggest- 
ed this fine figure of speech to Mr. Murphy. He was an Oriental 
Scholar and was at one time Oriental Translator to Government. As 
such, he was versed in Oriental literature and among that, in Persian 
and Hindustani literature. Now in Persian the word for “ Silence” or 
for the Silent” is hMmush This word khimush is also 

figuratively used for the ” dead.” Dr. Steingass gives both these mean- 
ings for this word khdmush.i Then, as to the word ‘Tower*, it is 
natural that the structure being round, the word Tower at once struck 
Mr. Murphy as an appropriate word. 

So it ^eenis th.'it the Persian word khdmnsh, meaning ‘ Silence* or 
‘Silent* as well as ‘dead*, suggested to Mr. Murphy the phrase 
“ To\vor-of-SiIonce.” 

A few Hindustani quotations, wherein the word khatnush is used 
for the dead, have been kindly supplied to me by my friend Munshi 
Khan Saheb Farrudin. I am indebted to him for this suggestion 
as to the possible way which may have suggested to Mr. Murphy this 
figure of speech. 

e.' Jf — -- H' / V V 1 

Translation— (The complaint of a departed soul) — 

“The solitary enjoyment has become impossible owing to the 
infinite number of the dead. Oh God! where am I to go leaving the 
City of Silence, /,r., the cemetery.’’ 


I 'tJf his IVr^ian.Entrllsh Dictionan , p, 441* the word Khamusk 
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Caj I 

^ jiif- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Iw.. S-'^^ 

Lji A — *u^ — ^ ^ uS'^ly’ T {J^ 

^ Jw-TL^ ^ *w ^ 1 3» ^ 

Translation — (A living man draws a picture of the unstability of the 
worldly greatness.) 

“ I happened to go once in the City of Silence (/.c., to the cemetery), 
where a wonderful sight of the state of the kings of the world, came 
to my vision. On one side was lying the knee of Alexander and 
on the other the skull of Jam (shed).” 



f ji) 

fSi- — *" Is" I T 

yx (i) MyA^ ^ M I •> p i_c;^ 

“ We were so much affected tliat we remaineU motionless (literally 
smitten with apoplexy) on seeing her (beloved’s) mirror-like face. 
We felt like entering alive the City of Silence.” 

( ^ J I ) 

f'-j u^)/ 

Jt uj' My*^ Jt ^ Jf' ■" 

“ The spot which had lofty palaces and beautiful sights is now full of 
graves. 

The cities which were X)nce populous have now become cities ol 
silence, i.e,, grave-yards.” 

1 have come across an old document in the records of the Parsee 
Panchayet, which shows that the Portugese used the word ‘welK 
for the Tower. In a document dated ist May 1796 we find the 
following words : “ Poi?o dos Parcois aon do passra6 seus defuntos”, 
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Lc.^ the Parsees* well, through which their dead bodies pass. The 
document is a deed of sale of a hill, named Ragi, by one Krishiioba to 
Mr. Dady Nusscrwanjee, Some Portuguese documents of the years 
1710 to 1739 speak of the Towers as cemeteries or sepulchres. ( XHde 
the Zartoshti of month Farvardin 1276 Yazdezardi, Vol. IV., No. i.) 

There is one statement in the above description of Dr. Ives which 
appears to me to be useful in determining the date of the construction 
of one of the old Parsi Tow'ers-of-Silence in Bombay. He speaks of 
liaving seen “ two round buildings ” or towers. Unfortunately, these 
two towers, the two oldest of the five public towers standing in the 
Parsee ground, known as Doongarwadi among the Parsees, have no 
tablets to give the dates of their construction. But, fortunately, it is 
three old Kuropean travellers that have come to our help, in determin- 
ing, at least approximately, the dates of these two old towers. 

The first or the oldest of the two towers referred to by Dr. Ives is 
that known as Modi’s tower. As said above, there is no tablet 
over it. Again there are no family records to determine the date of 
its foundation. But, as pointed out by Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji 
PateP, Dr. John Fr3’er-* refers to this oldest tower in his book of 
travels entitled ** A New Account of East-lndia and Persia, in Eight 
Letters, being nine years travels, begun 1672 and finished 1681.” 
Therein he says : “ On the other side of the great Inlet, to the 
Sea, is a gi eat point abutting against Old Woman’s Island '' and is 
called Malabar-hill, a rocky woody mountain, yet sends forth long 
grass. A-top of all is a Parsy Tomb lately reared. 

Fryer’s book was published in 1O98. He left England for 
India on 9th December 1072. He arrived in Bombay on 9th Decem- 
ber i<>73. '* His letter, wherein he refers to the tower (Modi’s Tower), 
is dated Surat, 15th January 1075 system 1674)." clear, 

that the first Parsi To\vcr-of-Silencc was built some time before the 
year 1675 when he wrote the letter containing the above passage. 
He says it was “lately reared.” The w'ord.s “lately reared” are 
rather indefinite. It be two or three )ears before the year when 
he wrote the above. 

‘ Puni Prakrtsh, 1 , p. 17. 

'■ l>r. FrNcr left EoKland 4>ii OccvmbtT 1672. He landed in Bombay on Pccem- 
er 1673. Hi*> letter troin Surat wherein he relerh to the first tower is dated 15th 
unuary It»75. 

'* Cidaba was then knownhj ihis name. " Dr. Frjer’s Travels, p. 67. 

’ i'idt his New Account of East India and I'etsia in eiffht letters from i67J-l6Sf, p. l. 

' /dii/, p. sr, " /Alt/, p. 89* 
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Now, there is another traveller whose book helps us in determining 
the value or the meaning of Dr. Fryer’s words “ lately reared.” This 
traveller was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Streynsham Master who was in 
India from 1656 to 1682. In an interval during the period he had 
gone once to England. ‘ 

As he has not been referred to in the tiazetteer and in the Pars/ 
Prakashy his notes having come to light lately, I will here make 
use of his reference and try to determine the date of the first tower. 


It is in a letter dated “ Bombay, January iS, 1671, (/>., New 
System, 1672) that he refers to the tower. The letter is headed “a 
letter from Suralt in India giving an acco'* : of y : Manners of y“ : 
English factories, &::a., their way of Civill Converse and Bums Comport- 
ment and Behaviour in these Partes.’ It is an unusually long 
document to he called a letter. Therein, while giving a short descrip- 
tion of Bombay, and speaking of its different “nations or sects of 
people” he thus speaks of the Parsees : 


^ The following^ particulars about this traveller ate roller ted from Col. Henry Yule’s 
Account of his life. Vide the Diary of William Hcdifcs, Esq., by Ci>l. Heiiiy Yule, printed for 
the Hakluyt Society in XS88, Vol. II, p. CCXXIIl. 


Sir Streynsham Master was horn on zHth Oclohei 1640. He lefi London on .jth April u sb 
to ffo to Indill with his unelc and |,^od-fathci Cnxjrjfe Oximden. They arrived at Surat in 
November i6Sf» Mr. Oxenden returned to Kurope but Master remained at Surat in charifc 
of George Oxeuden’s brother Crlstophei Oveuden who was “ then second in louncil ol the 
Company’s factory al Surat.” Mi. Master then went out as Cape-Meichant and super- 
cargo on a vessel hound for Persian Gull. He returned to Surat in December He 

was taken into the Omipany’s servac in January it) 59 -<' 0 . Till ibS6, he was employed at 
Surat and Ahmedahad. During the interval /./•„ in his unde had n ti.rm«d to Surat as 
Sir George Oxenden and as President ot Surat. In 1668 hr was one ol the Coinuil at Surat. 

1 n the month of September of that v ear - he was .assoi lated with M r. Goody er (Governor- 
designate,) Captain Yomig, and Mi. Cotes, to go to Bombay and reu-.vc over charge of the 
Island from the King’s otlicers.”*’ When Surat wan .ittm ked by the Malirattas in 1664 he 
look part in the defeiue of the factory and Company’s property . Wlien the Mahiattas pil- 
laged Surat hir the second time emk Sivaji in October 1670, the Council was temporardy 
locatcsl at Swally (known among the people there as Soon, an So, .Mr Master was 

asked to come down from that place to Sur.it to hold the lactory against the mvaders. 1 h.s 
he did “with nnuh gallanirv and tacu” The Court ol Directors ... London voted him 0.1 aotl. 
July 1671-2 a gold medal in nrognilion of his sen ices. It was presented to hi.n m if, 7* when 
he went home. Gerald Aungier was the Governor at the tune o» S.vaji s above invasion. 
He was at Swally. Master returned to England in June 107= and marned ui 1674. |n 
Septemher 1675 he was nominated Ihc Governor of Fort St. tL orge. I e arrived at Fort St 

Gtwge on 7th Julv X676. He then went to Beng-.l on msiHi t. or, duty and took charge oi 
hienppointmentasGoverner of Madras in ,677. when Sir William I anghorne went home. 
He fell in the disfavour of the Court ol Direxcors ; he was ^allc^ by a 
January i64o.8r. He gave over charge of his olTa c to Mr. W.Gyfford on Jrd July 168 I and 
then went to England. 


Th. Diary cl WUliam Hedges, Erq., by Col. Henry Vul. Vol. 11, Priot«l for Uk 
H akluyt Social} in iHI. p. CCXXV. ' P- 
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** The Parseesare the antient inhabitants of Persia, from whence 
those that now inhabit hereabouts fled, at such time as the Maho- 
metan Religion was by Violence planted in that Country, which was 
about 900 years since. Then several! of those Parsees resolving 
to so suffer and undergoe any hardship rather than submitt to 
Mahomett and his followers imbarged themselves and their familys 
in a few slight built vessels of that Country and Committed them- 
selves CO the Mercy of the Wind and the Seas, not knowing whether 
they would [fare] (a most desperate undertaking), and at length it 
pleased God they were cast upon the Coast of India between Surratt 
and Daman about 12 or 13 miles from Surratt, near the same place 
where the first English Ship that arrived in India was allsoe cast 
away, where escapeing to the Shoare with life, the Indians not used 
to such guests, yet being as obliging People to strangers as any 
nation under heaven (as’ the Englisli found them when the Sun, the 
first Ship we had in these parts was cast away at or ne«ir the same 
place) tooke yet this advantage upon them (if it m.ay be soe tearmed) 
that they should live and inhabit with them if they would swear to 
them that they would not kill Cows or any of that Sort of Cattell, and 
observe their Ceremonies of Marryage, that is to Marry their chil- 
dren young at 6 or 7 years old or thereabouts, to which the Poore 
l'*arsees soone agreed, and there seated themselves, the Towne being 
called Nausarree, or by the English Nunsaree, where since they 
have spread themselves about these parts of the Country, about 30 
or 40 miles about Surratt, but there are very few farther in the Coun- 
try, yet some, for they say a Parsee was raised to great honour in 
the Court by Jangier this MogulPs grandfather. At the said place of 
Nausaree thear chief priests reside, where tis said they have 
their Holy fire which they brought [with] them from their owne Coun- 
try, and is never to goe out. They keepe it soe constantly supplyed ; 
they had a Church in Surratt ; but the Tumultuous Rabble of the 
Zelott Moors destroyed and tooke it from them when they were furious 
on the Hindooes. They have severall buryall Places hereabouts, 
which are built of Stone in the wide fields, wherein they lay the dead 
Hodys exposed to the open air soe that the Ravenous foules may and 
doc feed upon them. 

** These People are of a different Shape and Complection from all 
other People that ever 1 sawe in the World ; they are of all Profes- 
sions, except Seamen, for they have hitherto held it unlawfull for them 
to goe to Sea, because they must then Pollute the Element of Water 
which they esteem holy, as they doc fire. But of late some few of 
them had adventured to transgress that ceremony. They have a 
great Reverence for fire, and many of them will not put it out, but let 
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it extinguish for want of matter ; they worship and acknowledge one 
God Allmighty and noe Images or Representations. But only the 
Sun they doe adore, and they give this reason for it ; that pod All- 
mighty told them by their first Prophet that they should worship only 
one thing beside Himselfe and that thing should be that which was most 
like unto Him. Now they say there is noe one thing in the world soe 
much like unto God as the Sun, for it hath its light and heat in 
itselfe, which it disperseth and infuseth into all parts and Creatures 
in the World, soe that it gives them life and light ; therefore they 
say they worship it. 

“ President Aungier, one of the most ingenious men of our Nation 
that ever was in these parts, hath been somewhat Curious in his En- 
quiry into the Religion of these People, and according to the account 
they have of the history of the World, he is of opinion they had it from 
the Hebrews, it differing not much from Moses. They say according 
to these prophesys the World will not last many hundreds of years 
longer, but that their Kingdom and Country will be restored to them, 
and all Nations shall be of their Religion ere the World be ended.” 

Then, while speaking of the island of Bombay Master says of 
the Parsees of this city : — 

** Here is allsoe some Parsees, but they are lately come since the 
English had the Island, and are most of them weavers, and have not 
yet any place to doe their devotion in or to bury their dead.” ^ 

This last statement of Sir Streynsham Master, made on 18th January 
1672, shows, that on that day, the Parsees had no Tower-of-Silence. 
So, the statement of Dr. Fryer on the one hand, and that of Sir S. 
Master on the other, gives two dates between which the first Parsee 
Tower-of-Silence was built in Bombay. They decide that it was built 
at some time during the three years between the i8th of January 1672, 
the date given by Master, and 15th of January 1675, the date given by 
Fryer. This period of three years can still be reduced to a narrower 
period, because though Fryer wrote his letter from Surat on 15th 
January 1675, he narrates therein what he saw at Bombay during 
the preceding year. At the end of the monsoons of 1674 he had left 
Bombay for Surat. ® His observations about Bombay itself must have 
been for the months of January or February 1674, because we learn 
from his book that before the end of the hot season he had left Bom^ 
bay for Bassein. Before this, he had been visiting some of the coast 
towns near Bombay. So, his account of Bombay refers to the early 

The Diary of William Hedges, Esq., by Col. Henry Yule, Vol. Il, printed for tbtf K«k« 
luyt Society in iSS$} pw CCCXVI. 

* Fryer’s Travis, p. St* 
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part of the year 1674. So, we can safely say, that the tower referred 
to by Fryer as “lately raised,*’ was built some time after 18th Jaou» 
ary X672 and before January or February £674. It was built in the 
latter end of 1672 or at some time in 1673. 

Now, just as the writings of the abovementioned two travellers have 
helped us in determining approximately the date of the construction 
of the tirst tower, the book of Dr. Ives helps us in determining the 
date of the second old tower— which is now known as the Manockji 
Seth’s Tower. 

The Parsee population at the time of our author’s visit must be much 
below 10,000. Sir James Campbell’s Gazetteer has given “the chief 
available details of the strength of the Parsees at different times since 
the beginning of the (igfh) century.” But the Journal of our own 
Society seems to have escaped his notice. In the very first volume of 
the Journal of our Society, then known as the Literary Society, we 
have a note latterly attached to the “ Preliminary Discourse ” delivered 
by Sir James Mackintosh, the founder of the Society. In that note 
we find the following figures of Parsee population in 1811 : — 

Men from 20 to 80 years of age ... 

Women ,, „ „ 

Boys from 20 down to infant children 


Total ... 10,042 

This was in 1811. So in the middle of the i8th century it may be 
about 5,000. Whatever it may be, it was thought some time before 
1748, that there was a demand for a second and a larger tower. The 
fact is inferred from the Will of the first Mr. Manockji Nowroji Seth, 
who died in 1748, and from whose father’s name our Nowroji Hill 
derives its name. This Manockji Seth was the grandson of Rustom 
Manock, from whose name Rustompora in Surat derives its name, and 
who was the broker of the English Factory at Surat in the middle of the 
17th century, and had gone in 1660 to the Court of the Mogul Em- 
peror at Delhi to bring about a settlement of some points of dispute 
that had arisen between the abob of Surat and the English Factory 
at Surat. His father Nowroji Seth was the -first Parsee to go to 
England in 1724. He went there to lay his grievances personally 
before the Court of Directors in the matter of some money dispute 
that had arisen between him and the English Factors at Surat. 


... 3,644 

— 3»333 

— * »799 

... 1,266 
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Now, it appears from the last Will' of the above Manockji Seth that, 
some time before 17^8, the date of the death of the Testator, the 
Parsee community had raised a fund to build a second and st larger 
tower. Mr, Manockji Seth’s subscription was Rs. 2,000, but it was 
not collected, perhaps, because the money subscribed by the community 
was not found sufficient. So, he mentions the subscription in his Will 
and directs that instead of Rs. 2,000, a sum of Rs. 2,500 may be given 
to the fund. The whole amount of the subscriptions not being found 
sufficient, the heirs of the late Mr. Manockji offered to make up all 
the deficiency, and the tower was built and named after the principa 
donor, as Manockji Seth’s Tower. 

Now the question is : When was that tower built ? This tower also 
bears no date. Mr. Manockji had built a tower in his lifetime, a year 
before his death in 1747), at Naosari. That tower bears a date 
in Persian.® But the tower built in Bombay several lyears later does 
not bear any date. 

Mr. Ruttonji Framji Vsichha, iti his Afumbai-no-Bahdr^ “the 
Spring or the Rise of Bombay” published in 1874, Ibe tower 

of Manockji Seth was built in 1128, Yazdazardi, f.tf., in 1759 A.D. 
Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji Patel gives the date as 1756. ■* He 
says that he was given that date by the late Mr. Heerjeebhoy Hormusji 
Sethna, a member of Seth Khand^n family. There seems to be no 
documentary evidence about it.j I wrote to three members of the Seth 
Kh^ndin family, to inquire, if they had any documents or written 
notes in the family, to show that the tower was built in 1756. They 
have replied that they have none. 

Now the work of our author. Dr. Ives, shows us, that the second 
tower, namely, the Manockji Seth’s Tower was built some years before 
1756, the date given by Khan Bahadur Patel. Dr. Ives says that in 1754 
he saw two towers. So, it appears, that the Manockji Seth’s Tower 
was built not in 1756 but some time before i754* Manockji Seth having 
died in 1748 and provided for that tower in 174^1 must have been 
built at some time between 1748 and 1754. This period of interval can 
still be reduced, because the Bombay Parsees wrote a letter in 
February 1750 to the Naosari Anjuman asking them* to send two priests 
to perform the ceremony of laying the foundation. The letter was 
signed, among others, by the two wives of Manockjee Seth. * So. 

^ This ’WiMi and what we may now call its ccdicilsi have been pobUahed in the 
^WtW ii**H*fi R'liwdl ciqi *>.. the Genealogy and a short Account t»f 

the Seth family, publish^ in 1900 by Mr. Jalbboy Ardeshir Sethfpp. It *• alw partly 

pubUshed in the Parsee Prakash. = Vaaoe Prakash, I, p. 3S. 

• ij'tHdUl p. 44s. * Pareee Prakash, I, p. 4** * Wditp. H* 
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th« tower must have been built sometime between 1750 and 1754, 
frrbbably not long after the above letter, in or about 1751. 

We will now proceed to consider a few other points about Bombay 
referred to by our author. 

It appears that a term toddy-headed’* was used at that time for 
the weak-headed from the fact that toddy intoxicated men. We do 
not find the term used now. 

The rind of the cocoanut fruit was at that time used for a kind of 
cloth for the poorer class of people. I think that that has altogether 
gone out of use now. 

The Abkari tax for tapping each cocoanut tree w-as then 20 shillings. 

The meaning of the W(5rd Bombay is often discussed. Our author 
understands its name to convey “an idea of a safe retreat in foul 
weather** (Bon or good bay). Bombay is said to have had “a very 
good dock ** at the time for small ships. It was “ the most convenient 
place among all our settlements in the East Indies for careening and 
heaving down large ships’* (p. 33). ^ 

Among the little forts and batteries of this little island, Dr. Ives 
names, “Dungaree*, Massegon, Mahee, Mendham’s Point and Sion- 
hill.** Of these Dungaree and Sion-hill are familiar names to us even 
now. Massegon is our modern Mazagon. Dr. Jerson daCunha ’ 
suggests four meanings of the name. 

1 *Tpr*(machchgAv), fishing village. 

2 ^ (mahishg^v), a buffalo village. 

3 (m^zagAv), f.e., central village. 

Of these three, bethinks the first to be “ most acceptable.” The 
form Massegon given by our author seems to support this meaning. 

Mahee seems to be Mahim where we have still an old fort. Mend- 
ham’s Point is a name unknown to us now. Colaba, which was formerly 
considered to be an island separate from Bombay, was then known as 
the Old Woman’s Island. Before it was connected with Bombay 
itself in 1838, the southern extremity of Bombay, where the Soldiers’ 
Home stands at present, was known as Mendham’s Point. It is said 
that the first English cemetery was there and the first person buried 
there was one Mendham* Hence the Point was named after him. * ' 

^ The Origin of Bombay. |». |9« The Eatra Number of Uie Journal of the B. B* R. 
Aaiatk Socialyi isoc^ 

* Dr. J«rm da Caoha’a Origia of Bombay, p. 339. 
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All these forts were defended by guns at the time of our author^! 
'Visit. The principal fort had more than 100 guns. 

The renovation of the Cathedral has been much discussed lately. 
Of this cathedral our author says : “ The Church also Is not less sub- 
stantial than the fort ; it is a very handsome, large edifice, and in com- 
parison of those which are to be met with in the other settlements, It 
looks like one of our cathedrals.” It was built by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Rev. Mr. Cobbe, father of Mr. Richard Cobbe, Admiral Watson’s 
chaplain, was the chief promoter of the work of building the church. 
Rev. Cobbe was at one time a chaplain of the Bombay factory. 

Tank-house was the family residence of the Admiral. Our author 
does not say where it was, but 1 think it is the house at Gowalia Tank, 
now known as Tanka-ville. It was so called from the large tank 
near it. The Admiral was allowed five pagodas ^ a day for ** a part of 
the expenses of his table.” The Company allowed him and his principal 
attendants the use of palanquins. The horses being of little value 
and being also very scarce, they generally used oxen. These oxen 
travelled fast at the rate of 7 or 8 miles an hour. The Admiral 
had a chaise and a pair of oxen allowed him by the Company. It was 
in this chaise that the Admiral went ^'for an afternoon’s airing ” to 
Malabar Hill, Old Woman’s Island (Colaba) and to Marmulla. % 
Marmulla, our author perhaps means Breach Candy. 

The Hindu burning ground was at that time “ near the water’s 
edge under Malabar hill. ” 

The following account of our author’s interview with a Jogee U 
interesting : — 

** During my stay at this place, 1 hired by the month, a chaise 
drawn by a pair of bullocks. In the several excursions I made in this 
carriage, I had frequently passed by one of those religious persons, 
or anchorets, who in India are called Joogees ; and who, in conse- 
quence of a vow made by their parents, and during their mother’s preg- 
nancy with them, are devoted to the service of heaven. One even- 
ing, I and a companion had an inclination to pay a short visit to this 
Joogee^ who always sat in one posture on the ground in a shady 
cocoanut plantation, with his body covered over with ashes, and his 
long black hair clotted, and in the greatest disorder. As we ap- 
proached him, we made our salutation, whkh he respc»ctful]y returned ; 
and then, with the assistance of our Indian driver, who could speak 
Soglish, we began a conversation with him, that principally turned 
on the wonderful efficacy of his prayers, and wliidi he pretended ted 

Aecordiiks to W«ilMt«r|iteva)ui varied at different placsih ItemealtOQt 
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given health to the sick, strength to the lame, sight to the blind, and 
fecundity to women who for their whole lives had been deemed bar- 
ren. When we were about to take our leave of him, I offered him 
a present of two rupees, which he bade me to throw on the ground, 
and then directed his servant, who was standing by, to take them up, 
which he did with a pair of iron-pincers, throwing the rupees at the 
same time into a pot of vinegar. After they had lain there a little 
while, the same servant took them out, wiped them carefully, and at 
last delivered them to his master, who soon afterwards, by way of 
return, presented us with a few cakes of his insipid pastry. I then 
requested of him, that in his next prayers he would petition for an 
increase of my happiness, to which with great complacency in his 
countenance, he replied : * I hardly know what to ask for you ; I 

* have seen you often an4,you have always appeared to me to enjoy 

* perfect health ; you ride in your chaise at your ease ; are often ac- 
‘ companied with a very pretty lady ; you are ever well clothed, and 

* are likewise fat ; so that you seem to me to be in possession of every 

* thing that can bq any way necessary to happiness. I believe there- 
‘ fore, when I pray for you, it must be in this strain, that God would 

* give you grace to deserve, and to be thankful for those many 

* blessings which he has already bestowed upon you/ I told him 
that I was thoroughly satisfied with the mode of his intended suppli- 
cation for me ; and with a mutual exchange of smiles and compliments 
we parted.”^ 

It is only last month, that our Governor Lord Lamington laid the 
foundation of a building, which was understood to be the first building 
in a scheme of thoroughly re-building the whole of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Hospital. The foundation of this hospital was laid in 1843 and it was 
opened in 1845. But it seems that a Government Hospital existed 
in Bombay as early as 1773. intended only “for the sick and 

hurt of the squadron of His Majesty.’' Our author says of this 
hospital ; — 

“ Our hospital at Bombay was without the town-wall ,* and in order 
to make my attendance on it the more convenient, Mr. D($ldguarde 
(a factor in the Company’s service) was so obliging as to give me the use 
of a very commodious house, which lay near the hospital, and belonged 
to him as superintendent of the powder- works. ” 

From the reference to the powder-works, and from the statement 
that the hospital was out of the Fort, we are led to think that 
it was somewhere at Mazagon, where a place is still known as Daru* 
khAneh. It appears that the hospital was attended to by any medical 
^ Prom lvea*» Voj«a«a, !»• 35* * Ibid# P* t%. 
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oiBcet that happened to be in Bombay. I7tinn£^ bis first visit, our 
author was in Bombay only for about one month from 13th Novem« 
her to 15th December 1754.^ 

While on the subject of the hospital I would draw the attention of 
medical men to the drugs used at the time. Our author * gives a list 
of the drugs as given to him by a Portuguese Physician of Bombay 
named Diego. ^ 

The next interesting thing in our author’s book are the tables of 
the daily rainfall of Bombay for the monsoon of the year 1756. He 
gives the daily rainfall as measured by his friend Dr. Thomas who 
supplied it to him afterwards. The total rainfall of that year from 
May to October was no inches and 3 tenths. He also describes 
the rain-gauge then used. 

Among the Bombay curiosities of the time our author mentions 
the following* : — 

1. A terapin (a large beetle) kept at the Governor’s * house ; its 

age was said to be upward of 200 years.” 

2. Large frogs, some measuring about 22 inches from the 

extremities of the fore and hind feet when extended and 

weighing about 4 or 5 lbs. 

3. Beautiful shells on the sea shore much estimated by 

the ladies of that time and known as Ventletraps or 

Wendletraps. One of such shells was sold for several pounds* 

He names the following species of Bombay snakes known at the 
time : — 

1. The Covra (Cobra) Capella, from 4 to 8 or 9 feet long. 

2. The Covra Manilla, of the size of a man’s little finger and 

about a foot long. 

3. The Palmira, about 4 feet long, ” not much larger than a 

swan’s quill.” 

4. The Green Snake. 

5. The Sand Snake. 

6. The Covra d^ Aurellia, which is like an earth-worm about 6 

inches long. It “ kills by getting into the ear and causing 

madness.” This seems to be what is now known here 
as the (a centepede). 

7. The Manilla Bombo. 

^ Ibul* p. J6. • Ibid, p. 44- * Ibid* P* 4** 

♦ Ridbani Bourchier wa» Governor of Bombay from I 7 tb November 17 SO to iStli Febrtullp 
tySo. 
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Purioig his atay of one tmo^% our author saw two fleets of 

cavatry vessels in the harbour. ** jOne of them belonged to the Nanm 
or Prince of the Maharattas, the other to Monajee Angria, the brother 
of Angria the pirate.” These vessels carried two guns in their bow. 
The music of these fleets " was a plain brass tube, shaped like a 
trumpet at both ends and about 10 feet in length, and a kind of drum 
called a tomtom. Each fleet consisted of about 30 sails. 

The following table gives the exchange as then prevalent : — 

** A 36-shilling piece exchanges for 16 J rupees. 


A guinea „ „ 

9 » 

An English crown „ 

2 rupees and 6 double pice. 

A Spanish dollar ,, 

2 »i >» 3 J» »> 

Eighty pice made a rupee. 



The description of the Klephanta Caves given by our author on the 
authority of his friend Dr. Thomas will interest archaeologists to 
enable them to know what parts have been latterly further destroyed. 
He gives a plan of the caves. 

This finishes our author’s account of Bombay during his first visit 
(13th November to 15th December 1754). He then went with his 
Admiral to Madras and the adjoining towns and returned to Bombay 
again on iith November 1753- 

On his second visit to Bombay, we find that the fleet, to which our 
aiuthor was attached, was engaged in a naval flght ^with the Angria. 
The family of Angria were more or less pirates on our Western 
shores. The Angria at this time (1755) was Tulaji. * 

» Ivw’ Voyage p. 4f. 

■ For an account of the Angrias and of this naval battle, vide the Bombay Gasseiteer, 

Vol- I«f Part II, pp. 86.96, Vida also History of the Military Transactions o( the British 

Nation in Indostan from the year 1745, (by Ortne), pp, 407*17. 

* The following tree shows his descent 
Tukajee. 

r~ 

KooHojt Cwbo had distinguished him- 
self in Shivajis fleet, and who '*in the 
unsettled days of Sbivaji*t success* 
ors, Sambhajt and Sh&hu," became 
independent in f7>i* Dis^ in 


Sambhigi 

(pfied about f748X He was 
succeeded bis balf- 

brolher Tul^H. 
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Lieut -Col. Robert Clive, afterwards Lord Cltve, was at that time 
in Bombay. He had already, by this time, made his name as a good 
soldier. He ^'had lately landed on the island with thijse cofn* 
jMinies of the King’s Artillery from England. He was sent out with a 
design of acting in conjunction with the Maharattas against the 
French in the Carnatic and Deccan ; but Bnding that a truce had been 
agreed upon with that nation, and perhaps partly excited by 
Mr. James’s late success, it was judged proper by Admiral Watson, 
Mr. Bourchier Governor of Bombay, Colonel Clive, &c., that the seaan^ 
land forces united with the Maharattas should attempt the destroying 
Angria’s piratical state, which was becoming exceedingly formidable, 
troublesome, and dangerous, not only to the Maharattas, who were his 
neighbours, but also to our East India Company, and the whde 
Malabar Coast.** ^ 

Gheria was the stronghold of Angrla at that time, and so, it was this 
fort that was intended to be taken after a naval fight. It was situated 
in the Province of Beejapur and was “ called Gheria by Mussulmans, 
but Viziadroog by Hindoos. ** * 

In our author’s description of the preliminary arrangements before 
the naval battle, we find an interesting account about the question of 
the division of booty, or prize-money as they called it, acquired in 
war, a question, which, it seems, they settled beforehand to avoid 
disputes later on. 

Our author says — 

All things being at last in readiness for putting to sea, a council 
was held, at Mr. Watson’s particular desire, between the sea and 
land officers, both of His Majesty’s forces, and those of the East India 
Company, with a view of obviating any difficulties that might arise 
in regard to the proper distribution of prize-money, should the intend- 
ed expedition be crowned with success. It was settled at this council, 
that Admiral Watson, as Commander-in-Chief of the King’s Squadron, 
should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the whole ; and Rear-admiral 
Pocock, one-third of one-eighth. Lieutenant-Colonel Clive and Major 
Chambers were to share equally with the captains of the King’s ships. 
The captains of the Company’s ships, and armed vessels, and cap- 
tains of the army, were to have an equal share with the lieutenants 
of the men-of-war. The subaltern officers of the army, and Lkute« 
nants of the company’s armed ships and vessels, were to have the 
same distribution as the warrant-officers of the navy, Sic, 

^ Travels, p. 79, 

. * The Somitty Quarterly Jfevimt Vol. Ill, p. 56. 
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*' These articles^ however, had scarcely been agreed upon in council, 
before Colonel Give, who Commanded^n-Chief on shore, paid a visit 
to Mr. Watson, and acquainted him, that the Army was not satisfied 
with the terms on which he, as their Commander-in-Chief, was to 
share ; and that to make those gentlemen easy, who were to serve 
under him, he found himself under the disagreeable necessity of 
remonstrating and requiring that, as Commander of the Army he 
might be entitled to a more honorable division. The argument the 
Gentlemen of the Army went upon, was, that Mr. Clive, by virtue of 
the Commission he bore in common of Lieutenant-Colonel, could claim 
but an equal share with a Captain in the Navy ; yet on this occasion, 
being Commander-in-Chief of the Army, he ought certainly to be 
particularly distinguished, and be admitted, at least, to share with 
Mr. Pocock, the Second Sea-Officer, who was a Rear-Admiral. Mr. 
Watson replied, that it was impossible for him to make any alterations 
in the articles agreed upon in council ; neither indeed would his doing 
it be at all consistent either with custom or the different ranks which 
Admiral Pocock and Colonel Clive bore in the respective services. He 
told the Colonel, however, that to satisfy the wishes of the Army, which 
in the present situation of affairs, he deemed to be a point of the utmost 
consequence, he would give security under his own hand, to make good 
the deficiency, out of any nionies he himself might be entitled to, so 
as to make the share of the Commander-in-Chief of the army and that 
of Mr. Pocock exactly alike. The Colonel, sensibly struck with Mr. Wat- 
son’s disinterestedness, answered, that provided his officers were satisfi- 
ed with the proposal, he for his own part should come into it with great 
cheerfulness. He accordingly took the first opportunity of making 
those gentlemen acquainted with the Admiral's declaration, who were 
so much pleased therewith that from that moment all discontent 
ceased, and the expedition went on with the greatest unanimity.” ^ 

Our author adds a footnote about the result of the above stipulation, 
showing a great self-denial on the part of Clive. 

Dr. George Smith, in his Memoirs of the life of Lord Clive, in the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, * calls this “ no little self-denial ” on the part 
of Clive. It seems really to be so, and draws our admiration, especially 
when we know that, according to bis biographers, the pecuniary 
affairs of Clive were not satisfactory at that time. As Lord Macaulay 
points out in his Essay of Lord Clive, • based on Sir John Malcolm's 
Life of Lord Robert Clive,” Clive had spent away, while in England, 

^ Ives’ Voyagesf pp. 81 and 8s. 

• Vol, VI. p.9. 

* Macaulay, Critical and Historical £saa>s, Part 11 • 
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the whole of his moderate fortune that he had carried from the Madras 
side. He had extricated ** his father from pecuniary difficulties ** and 

redeemed the family estate. The remainder he appears^ to have 
dissipated in the course of about two years. He lived splendidlyi 
dressed gaily even for those times, kept a carriage and saddle horses, 
and, not content with these ways of getting rid of his money, resorted to 
the most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a contested 
election followed by a petition. ** ‘ 

Looking to this condition of Clive’s pecuniary state of affairs, it 
was really “no little self-denial” on his part to have refused 
politely a sum of £ 1,000 offered by Admiral Watson, 

Dr. Ives gives two fine sketches — one of the views of the Gherla fort 
itself and the other of a view of the river from it. His account of the 
interview of Admiral Watson with the weeping family of Angriu is 
really very touching. The interview brought about tears in the eyes 
of the Admiral. When the mother of the Angria bemoaned the flight 
of her son and said, “ that the people had no king, she no son, 
her daughters no husband, the children no father,” the Admiral 
consoled her by saying “ that from henceforward they must look upon 
him as their father and friend.” On hearing this, a boy, of about six 
years, sobbing said, “then you shall be my father.” This reminds 
us of what we often hear of old topeewallas being considered the real 
mdbdps of the people. 

At the close of the battle the fleet returned to Bombay on the 17th 
March and then left it on the 27th of April 175^* author then 

went with the Admiral to Calcutta, where the affairs of the Black Hole 
had attracted all available military and naval force. On his return 
homeward via Persian Gulf in 1758, on the death of Admiral Watson, 
his ship touched Bombay on 24th January 175 ^* finally em- 

barked from here on 8th February. 1758. 

^ Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Clive. “ Critical and Historical Essays contribulrd to the 
EDINBURGH REVIEW” in 3 Volumes (184;), Vol. Ill.f p.U«. 



Art. XIX— a few Notes on Broach from an 
Antiquarian point of view. 

By 

JlVAKjl Jamshedji Modi» b.a. 

{Itead March 15M, 1907.) 

In December last, Khan Bahadur Adurjee Muncherjee Dalai con- 
veyed to me an invitation from himself and his colleagues, the 
Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet of Broach, to pay a visit to their city 
for the purpose of delivering there one or tveo lectures and a reading 
from the Shah-ndmek of Firdousi. In response to this kind invitation, 1 
paid a short visit to Broach from 31st December to 3rd January. 
While there, I made some inquiries on a subject suggested to me by our 
learned Secretary, Mr. Edwardes, some time ago, and on two or three 
other subjects suggested by the visit to the city. The object of this 
paper is to present few notes on those subjects. 

The following are the principal three heads under which I beg to 
submit my notes 

I.— The sites of the Dutch and English Factories. 

II.— 'The past history of Broach from a Parsi point of view and 
the part said to have been played in that history by the 
Kahisah (f.e., the intercalary month) question of the Parsis. 

III.— The Kabir Vad and the tiraths or shrines on the Nerbudda 
near Broach. 


1 . 

The Erst subject on which 1 beg to present a few notes is that of the 
sites of the Erst English and Dutch factories. Our Secretary -had 
written to me, in June 1905, to make some inquiries from friends at 
Broach, about the site of the first English factory. On 28th June 1905 , 1 
had written to my friend, Mr. Ruttonjee Muncherjee Dalai, requesting 
him to make such inquiries. On axst August 1905, he wrote to me in 
reply giving the results of his inquiries. During my short visit I took 
up the question myself and made some inquiries personally. 
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The Gaaetteef says : the year 1613, Broach j^as visited 

by Aldwoith and Withington, English merchants, and in the next year 
(1614), on Withington’s return from Sind, a house in Broach was hired < 
for a factory. In 1616 Sir Thomas Roe obtained from the Emperor 
Jeh&ngier permission for the English to establish a trading-house at 
Broach on very favourable terms. They were to be allowed to live near 
the Governor, and the decree commanded no man to molest them by 

sea or land or take any customs of them^ The Dutch 

were not long of following the example of the English. In 1617 they 
also settled at Broach and established a factory.’^ But the Broach 
factory doos not seem to have risen to much consequence. In the 
eighteenth century there was but one junior* merchant and one book- 
keeper, with a few native servants under them.*** (Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. II, p.468). 

It appears from this account that the English (A.D. 1614 preceded 
the Dutch (1617) in founding their factory by about 3 years. 

The site of the Dutch factory at Broach is well-known. There is 
no doubt about it. The large house* in which it was situated, is 
still known as the Slil {Valanddni Kothi), i,e.^ the factory of the 

Hollanders. In spite of the various changes which it seems to have 


^ Robert Orme gives the following vcr&ion of Sir Thomas Roe in the matter of these 
concessions 

“The two and twentieth (of July x6x6) I received letters from Brampore, in answer of 
those to Mahobet Chan, who at first (request) granted my desire, making his firman to 
Barooch most effectual to receive our nation, and to gi\c them a house near the Governor ; 
strictly commanding no man to molest them by sea or landi or to take any custente of them^ 
or any way trouble them under colour thereof. .... The firman I caused to be sent 
to Surat (in order to be forwarded by the agency there to Broach) : so that Boroocb is 
provided for a good retreat from the Prince's injuries, and the custom given, whereby fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum will be saved besides aJl manner of searches and extortion.'*— ■ 
(Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire of the Morattoes, and of the English concerns 
in Indostan from the year 1659, by Robert Orme (1805), pp. i 7 X- 7 »)* 

“ Mr. Bendien, the Bombay Consul for Holland, has, after the above paper was read, 
kindly sent me copies of his articles on the Dutch in Broach. He gives Pieter GiUesen as 
the name of this first factor. iVide his articles on the Dutch factories in the Necrlandia 
of January and Friiruary X907. Vtde the February issue p. 26 for this reference). 

* Jan Willem Six « Secundo in the inscription in his tomb. Vtde infra^ p. 

* “ The factory at Baroche was established in the year i 6 » 7 i and is still continued, yet 
with very little circumstance, for there is but one junior merchant, and one book-keeper, 
who rastde there as factors, and who have a few native servants under them.**- (« Voyages 
U» the Bast Indies by the late John Splinter Stavorinus/* translated from the Dutch by 
Wjicmdke, Vol* III (179S), pp. xo 6 .«Pk) 

* According to Mr. Bendien the factory hears on the fate *^asan inseriptiott'* die 
Initials of the Company. (The Dutch East India Company, V with an 'o* and 'e' 
in the legs of V.) 
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gone thrash, for being adopted for small residential quarters, it 
still bears an inscription on the inside of a wall. 1 give below the 
form of the sun-dial with the inscription on it as copied by me from 
a distance on 31st December 1906. The dial with an inscription is 
within the court-yard of the factory on the top of the inside part of 
a wall abutting on a public road. The inscription on it bears the 
Christian year 1700 and the name of F. J. Groenevelt (F. J. Groenevelt 
‘Anno 1700). Above this inscription appear the initials of the Dutch 
Company. 



The site of the tirst English factory is not known. But oral tradi- 
tion, as heard there, says that the very house which w^as the seat of the 
Dutch factory was later on the place of the English factory. So, it 
appears that the English factory was, latterly, when the Dutch left it, 
transferred to this house. It is not known where it was when it was 
first founded. 

The Dutch must have remained at least about 175 years at Broach. 
This appears from some of the dates on the tombs in their cemetery. 
This cemetery is situated about a little on the west of the village of 
Vijalpore, at a short distance from wdiere the Parsi Towers-of- 
Silence stand. The Gazetteer says cf the Dutch tombs that these 
monuments bear dates ranging from 1654 to 1770.’* ' It would have 
been well had the Breach Gazetteer^ which appeared in 1877, published 
the inscriptions on the tombs which are falling in ruins. 


' i3$mch p* 5W« 
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The Dutch cemetery is an interesting place to see, because the con- 
struction of the tombs in it seems to be different from what we see in 
the case of tombs in modern English cemeteries in India. ^ I Agive the* 
photographs of two of them at the end of this paper. I am indebted for 
these to Khan Bahadur Adurjee Muncherjee Dalai of Broach, On 
entering from the west we find a tomb with a platform containing 
four seats. Then there is a block containing three tombs. This block 
seems to have had a tablet which is removed. There is another block 
containing six tombs, one tomb has the form of a Mahomedan dome 
over it. One can count the ruins of about 20 tombs besides a few 
masonry mounds. In close proximity we find a small ruin like that 
of a basin of water. 


I beg to suggest that careful photographs of all the tombs and 
especially of the inscriptions may be soon taken. I have taken copies 
of the inscriptions. ^ 


1 wrote about a fortnight ago to Mr. Couzens, the head of the 
Archaeological Department, to ascertain, if the inscriptions are pub- 
lished by his Department in any report. I have not heard from him 
yet. This week I took my copy of the inscription to the Dutch 
Consulate here to get it translated. Mr. J. G. Bendien, the Con- 
sul, having gone to Holland, I saw Mr. Y. Von Rykoum, the 
head of the Holland-Bombay Trading Company. He could not 
give me a correct translation, because being in a foreign language 
and being very old, I have not been able, in a hasty visit, to copy 
the inscriptions well. I had requested a gentleman there to 
kindly get a good photo taken of them, but he has not done so yet. 
However I learnt from Mr. Rykoum that the Dutch Consul, Mr. Ben- 
dien, had once visited the Dutch cemetery, and has taken a photo of 
the inscriptions which he has published in a Dutch paper in Holland. 
I have written to Mr. Bendien to send us a copy with its translation. 
When received it will be worth publishing in our journal.''* 


^ Mr. BeUasJs, while describing the old tombs in the cemeteries of Surat, assigns the 
following reasons for the grandeur of these old tombs : ** The Agents of these several 

nations vied with each other to live in the greatest splendour Men who lived 

in such grandeur may naturally be supposed to have emulated each other in creating 
ostentatious tombs to commenorate their dead ; and thus we find the sepuchral ruins in 
the cemtericB of Surat, even at the present day, bearing witness to the large sums that 
must have been expended for these purposes." (Journal B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VI, pp. 
146-47.) As Mr. Bellasis says, an idea of the grandeur of the Dutch tombs at Surat may 
be formed ‘«by the fact of a bill being extant., charging Rs. 6700 to the Dutch 
Company for mere repairs ” (Ibid, p. X9)> 


Vide Appendix to this paper. As I have latterly received * cop es of the Inscripticms 
more careful!)' taken by Mr. Bendien, the Dutch Consul* I give them in the appendix. 
Mine hmng those by one not knowing the language are naturally faulty. 

» Fidirn. *. 
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While on the subject of the inscriptions oh the Dutch tombs, 1 beg 
to draw the attention of a future reviser or editor of a second edition 
of the Gazetteer of the Broach district to several errors in the copies 
of the inscriptions of two other tombs as given in the Gazetteer, 

The Gazetteer gives the inscriptions on two tombs near the village 
of Vijalpore. I give my copy of the inscription of the tomb of one 
which I saw, viz , , that of Capt. W. Semple : — 

Beneath this stone 
are deposited the remains of 
Captain William Semple, ^ 
of His * Majesty’s 86th Regiment, 
who was killed by 
cannon shot 
at the siege of Broach 
on the 25th of August 1803. 

Universally and most sincerely 
regretted by all his 
brother Officers. 

To us who are nearer the time, the mistakes may appear trivial, 
but after several centuries they, especially the mistake of “Her 
Majesty” for **His Majesty,” may cause serious doubts about the 
date* A future student of historical data may, in the absence of other 
materials to put him on the right track, long Unger in doubts about 
the date. If he takes the word “ Her Majesty ” to be correct, he may 
think, that perhaps the year 1803, given later on, may be a mistake for 
1893 or for some other year. If he takes the date as correct, he may 
linger in doubts about the period of Her Majesty’s reign. 

I found similar carelessness on the part of either the copyist or the 
printers, in the matter of the inscription on the slab in the compound 
of the Civil Hospital within the fort on the grave of Brigadier David 
Wedderburn, who was killed while storming the city. He is the officer 
who is often referred to with curses and maledictions by Abas Alii in 


* The name is not Sempie «■ given by the CrmatHter, 

* The GuitH0tr givoe **Uer Mejeety”, which is nott and cannot beg correct, as the 
year it llos when the late Qneea had not come to the throne. 
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his Urdu Kisseh 4 -Broach to which 1 will refer later on. I give below 
a list of the errors and my amendations 


Line of the in- 
scriptiions as given 
in the Gazetteer. 
Line 6 
„ 6 
M 8 

„ 16 

„ 16 

,, 18 . 

,, 20 

„ 26 


The Gazetteer’s errors. 


CorrecHon. 


July 26th 1861 ... 

arrived ... ••• 

Supreme Highness 
Kirk Denkun (?) 
Hillock ... 
Luxenburg 
pounds, was made 
The troops 


July 22nd 1761. 
arrived here. 

Serene Highness. 
Kirch Denckern. 
Hiltrup. 

Lunenburg, 
pounds, and was made. 
Their troops. 


To come back to the subject of the Dutch factory, the ancestors of 
Mr. Ooolabhbhai Hargovandass whois now living, 

were in possession of a part of the Dutch factory building. 
One of these ancestors, Kisorebhai Tricumbhai 
was the broker or agent of the Dutch factory. He had relations with 
the Dutch in connection with their four factories of Agra, Ahmedabad, 
Broach and Surat. When the English took Broach, they made 
the place too hot for the Dutch. So they left it, but the factors 
being indebted to the broker, Mr. Kisorebhai, they gave him the 
factory-house in settlement for their debt. Laloobhai Divan, 
whose name is mentioned more than once in the Urdu account of the 
Nawab of Broach, as one who played false to his master the Nawab, 
and secretly assisted the British, then had it in mortgage from the 
proprietor for a small sum. 

He is said to have obtained it under a threat, saying, that, if the then 
owner did not mortgage it to him, he (Laloobhai) would ask the 
British to loot it. They mortgaged it to him with a curse that the 
owner may not be happy. So the curse was said to live long on the 
subsequent owners, who, all in turn, are said to have been ruined in 
their business. The building is said to have once passed into the 
hands of Mr. Merwanji Frazer of Surat and of Mr. Merwanji Framji 
Panday of Bombay. I give this account on the authority of a 
member of the family. 1 had no other means to verify it. 


II. 

The next subject which drew my attention during my visit, and on 
which I beg to submit a few notes, is its past history especially from a 
Parsee point of view. It is said that the Parsees had, in more than 
one place, some hand, however small it may be, in the establishment 


22 
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of the British power in this Presidency. Now, in the case of Broach, 
the information has come to me as a surprise, that it was the religious 
dispute, which the Parsees had among themselves in the i8th century 
on the question of the Kabiseh or the intercalary day, that had some- 
thing to do, though indirectly and though very little, with the conquest 
of Broach by the British. The fact has been recorded, not by a Parses 
author, but by a Mahomedan author who was a favourite courtier of 
the Nawab of Broach. 

Before coming to this subject, I will put down here in brief (A) a 
short outline of the history of Broach from a Parsee point of view and 
(B) of the events that had brought about the rule of the Nawabs in 
Broach. 

(A) Firstly, taking a bird’s eye view of the history of Broach from 
the point of view of the modern Parsees and their ancestors, the 
ancient Persians, we determine the following land-marks : — 

1. Fireshtfi dwells at some length on the early connection of India 
with the ancient Persians, beginning with the very early dynasties of 
the Peshd 4 dians and the KiAnians. He makes an Indian king 
Krishna a contemporary of the Iranian monarch Tahmurasp and then 
traces the relations, both friendly and hostile, subsisting at one time 
or another, between the Indian and the Persian kings. We would 
lay aside this narrative as one not standing on certain historical 
ground. 

2. We have the authority of the Behistun Cuneiform inscriptions 
to say, that there was a closer connection between India and Persia, 
the former being one of the satrapies of the latter. But we would 
lay aside the consideration of that connection also, as we are not sure 
whether the influence of Persia extended so far as Broach. 

3. But when we come to the Parthian times, we stand upon some- 
what surer grounds. Firesht^ speaks of an Indian king Sins^chand 
and says that he paid tribute to the Iranian king Godrez. Briggs 
says that this Sins&rchand was the Chandragupta of the Hindus and 
the Sandrocotus of the Greeks (Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I.). Now we 
know, that there was a king of tlie name of Godrez among the 
Parthian line of kings. The Sins&rchand, with whom his relations 
are referred to, seems to be, not Chandragupta himself, but one of 
his successors. 

Again in the second century before Christ some of the Bactrian kings 
are said to have sent expeditions to the south so far as Cutch and Gujerat 
(X81-X67 A.D.). Here then we see, that ^th the successes of these 
expedllloiis in Gujerat, Broach must have passed some time into 
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the hands of the Parthian kings of Persia. It continued for soma 
time under the Parthian rule. It is to this fact, that the Gazetteer of 
Surat and Broach refers, when it says : ** About 1,800 years ago. Broach*' 
seems to have passed into the hands of Parthian princes, known by 
the name of S&has or Kshatrapas. Rudrad&man's Girnftr inscription, 
dated in the year seventy-two, probably of the Sika era (A.D. 150)^ 
states this distinctly, and the occurrence of S^ha coins in the Broach 
District' confirms it.” ^ 

Menander to whom Prof. Wilson assigns the date B.C. ia6, was 
connected with Parthia. He held paramount authority in Saurash- 
tra. According to the author of the Periplus his coins were current in 
Broach in the first century after Christ.® 

4. Coming to Sassanian times, we find Wilford * sayijng that 
Gand’harva, referred to in the Agni Purina and known as the Gadhft- 
rupa in Indian history, was the same as Behr^mgour of Persian 
history. In my paper on The Bas-relief of Behramgour at Naksha»i« 
Rustam, and his marriage with an Indian Princess ”, * I have added a 
few points of similarity to those advanced by Wilford to prove the 
identity. Now Wilford says of this monarch that Hindus show to 
this day (1809), the place where Jie (BehrAmgour or GadhA-rupa) lived 
about one day’s march to the north of Baroach, with the ruins of his 
palace. In old records, this place is called Gad’hendra-puri or the 
town of the lord of asses. The present name is GoshOrA or GhojArA 
fos Ghosha-rAyA or Ghosha-rAjA : for, says my Pandit, who is a native 
of that country, Ihe inhabitants, being ashamed of its true name, have 
softened it into Ghoshera, which has no meaning.”'* According to 
Firdousi, the throne of Kanaouj passed, by virtue of the last testament of 
Sangel, the Hindu king, to the Persian king BehrAmgour and his heirs. 
This confirms what Wilford says that “the dynasty of the Garda- 
bhinas is probably that of the descendants and successors of BehrAm 
Gur in Persia. The princes in the north-western parts of India were 
vassals of the Persian kings at a very early period ; and the father-in- 
law of BehrAm-Gur used to send a yearly tribute to them.” • 

The legend on a set of old Indian coins, popularly known as 

Gadhia-ka paisA,” supports the fact of BehrAmgour’s visit to India 
and his marriage with an Indian princess, the daughter of the king of 

^ Bombay Gazetteer. Surat and Broach. Vol. II, P' 4^* 

» Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. VoU VII. pp. 35-3«* 

* Astatic Researdias, IX, pp.' I4|— 151. 

* Read before the B. B R. A. S. on 17th Dec, lS94* Jottmal, B« B. R. A* S., XIX., 

1»P*5^5* 

* Asiatic Keseardics, IX p. xfi. 
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Kanouj referred to by Wilford. Prinsep affords us very valuable help 
on this point. In his essay on Saurastra coins he says that the type 
of the series of Indian coins known as Gadhia-ka paisa is an ** example 
of imitation of a Grecian original,” ^ and that “ a comparison (of these 
coins) with the coins of the Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of 
Persia, which are confessedly of Greek origin,” satisfactorily proves 
that Prinsep says on the subject of these coins : “ The popular name 
for these rude coins—of silver and copper — is, according to Burnes, in 
Gujar&t, * Gadhia-k^ paisA,’ ‘ Ass money,’ or rather, ‘ the money of 

Gadhia,’ a name of Vikramlditya The Hindus insist 

that this Vlkrama was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only 
a powerful king of the western provinces, his capital being CambAt or 
Cambay : and it is certain that the princes of these parts were tribu- 
tary to, Persia from a veny early period. The veteran antiquarian, 
Wilford, would have been delighted, could he have witnessed a con- 
firmation of his theories afforded by the coins before us, borne out by 
the local tradition of a people now unable even to guess at the nature 
of the curious and barbarous marks on them. None but a professed 
studier of coins could possibly have discovered on them the profile of a 
face after the Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian 
fire-altar on the other ; yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive 
consideration of the accumulation of lines and dots (on the figures of 
the coins) will prove. Should this fire-altar be admitted as proof of an 
Indo-Sassanian dynasty in SaurAshtra, we may find the date of its 
establishment in the epoch of Yesdijird, the son of Behr^m-G«r ; 
supported by the concurrent testimony of the Agni-pur 4 na, that 
Vikrama, the son of Gadhil-rupa, should ascend the throne of M^ay& 
(Ujjain) 753 years after the expiation of ChAnakya or A.D. 441.” (®) 

A painting in the Ajanta caves refers to a Persian embassy to India. 
This also seems to refer to Behr&mgour, who, according to Firdousi, 
came in disguise as his own ambassador. 

We have so far seen, that the ancient Persians had some connection 
with the country round Broach, and that old tradition, as found in the 
Agni-pur^na, and old coins prove that connection. 

Now we will speak of the connection of Broach with the early 
Parsee settlers in India. 

(a) Div in Kathi&war was the first port where a band of refugees 
from Persia had landed in 761 A.D. and Sanj^n the first place where 
they made their permanent settlement in 785 A.D. and built their first 
fire-temple in 790 A.D. They continued there for full 300 years* 

' £««ay» on IndUn Antiquities, by James Prinsep. edited by E. Tbomas(s8^* 
Vol. I, p, 3)5. * Ibid, p. 34t-4A « 
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Then they began to disperse in the different cities of Gujarat of 
which Broach was one. 

The Kisseh*i-Sanjan, thus refers to this exodus from Sanjan (^): 

dJU/^ /JLi y ^ — di; ;d xdJt vdJiflj^ 

djdl£^ Jla. Jd djdl|J jjjHitjU* 

Translation ^ — In this way, passed away 300 years, more or less, 

about 300 years), as several persons, more or less, went away from 
that place. They were dispersed in the country of India and they got 
hold of (f.e. took abode in) attractive places in all directions. Many 
went to Bllnk^nir. Some went in the direction of Broach. 

(H) This was in 1090. Two hundred years after this event, »>., in 
1270 A. D, they divided Gujarat into five f.^., ecclesiastical 
divisions for the performance of sacerdotal functions. This was to 
avoid differences and quarrels among^the priesthood about the spheres 
of their work. The Kisseh-i-Zarthushtiftn-i-Hindustl.n thus speaks 
of this event. ® 

di^tiuwj ^ ddjlrtkf j^Uld )y) 

I 0-***-a ^ — ^ 

U;lj d;; j _ j| / 

Lj tXX^U ^^}dJye 

jl iyidjj.«»dldj — ^j;|d jfd 

uXo dJjLv d dA. ^ Cap*Sf I ^d diM ly Jlae^ 

(•^ ^ j — jj 

^ ^ MT ‘iiir 

y' yy y I y 

(3*1**^ ^ V 3 ,^iy/U ^ 

yl fJ*^} ^ 

, jfSi “■ /T 

^ A»iyU y^l<> #♦! 

* Vid* my ** A fow Events in the EarJy History of the Parsees,” pk 14. 

• K4fr;»^Pt>.s6-i7. 
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TVanslMon,^^^^ One day all the wise men of Sanjan assembled asid 
entered into a contract sincerely. (They said :) We will divide all 
these places where there are laymen of good thoughts/* They divided 
all these places into five parts. First is Sanjan, whose limit was in 
that direction. O men of good nature ! its limit is from the river 
Par to that of Dantur. All the laymen, when they are within the limits 
of Sanjan, may be willingly under the orders of the Mobads (thereof). 
Know the other division to be Na6sAri. It was given to the Mobads 
with all heart and life {i.e, with a sincere heart). All (the country) 
firom the river PAr to the river Bariev, was under the power of the 
Nadsariftns {i*e, the Naosari Mobads). Nobody else would have any 
control therein. All would have security in their own jurisdiction. 

0 good-natured man ! Know the third division to be Godareh from 
Bariev to Aklesar- All the*Godgrians will officiate at that place, and 
all the Mobads may be friendly with their heart and soul. O man ot 
good knowledge I Know the fourth division to be Broach, whose limit 
and measurement, I will now tell you. Know that (division) to be 
from Aklesar to KhambHyet. Know all that to be the limit of the 
people of Broach. O good man ! Know' the fifth division. O leader ! 

1 will tell that to you, so that you may know it. Wise men have named 
it Khambgyet. In this way they have divided the towns and places. 
The wisemen of Sanjgn have done this work (of division), so that 
there may be no quarrel and dispute.” 

(c) A good number of Parsees must have settled in Broach before this 
date (1290 A.D.) of the division of panthaks ox ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions. On the authority of a manuscript book of a Hindu gentleman at 
Baroda, Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byram ji Patel, says that a brick 
Tower of Silence was built at Broach in samvat 1365, i.r., 1309 A.D. 
A brick tower even earlier than this is said to have been built there. 
I saw the ruins of a brick Tower of Silence on the ist of January 
1907. Though the outside of it shows very little difference from the 
modern towers, the inside seems to differ a good deal. For example 
we do not find in it different rows for males, females and children as 
are found in the modern towers. 

(d) We learn from the Persian RevAyets, that Broach continued to be 
a Parsee centre for several centuries. In the letters received from the 
Zoroastrians of Persia by the Parsees of India, in reply to their 
questions on various religious subjects, we find Broach specially named, 
as one of the Parsee towns. The following Revayets mention the 
name of Broach. 

!• The Revayet of 847 Yaadzardi (1478 A*D.) brought from 
Persia by NarimAn Hoshang. 
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The Revayet of 850 Yazdazardi (1481) brought by Naritnftn 
Hoshang. 

2. The Revayet of 1511 A-D. brought by an unnamed messenger. 

3. The Revayet of 1533 brought by K^us Klmdin. 

4. The Revayet of 1626 brought by Bah man Aspandydr. 

5. The Revayet of 1627 brought by Bahman Poonjieh. 

Not only did Broach Parsecs take a part in these enquiries on 
religious subjects, but, at times, they sent messengers to Persia for the 
purpose from their own town. For example Narim^ln Hoshang, the 
messenger who went to Persia in 1478 and 1481 was a Parsee of 
Broach. Again K^ius Mahyar, who went to Persia in 1597 A.D., and 
Kaus Rustam Jelal, who went in 1768, belonged to Broach. 

(B) Now I will give here a short outline of the events that had 
brought about the rule of the Nawabs, in the reigns of the last two of 
whom, the Kabiseh controversy of the Parsces seems to have raged 
a good deal, and is said to have had an influence on tlie state of affairs 
then prevailing. 

In 1660 Aurangzeb got the city walls destroyed, because the city had 
long withstood his siege during the time of liis war with his brothers. 
In 167^ the Mahrattas under Sivajee attacked the town and levied 
contributions. Finding the city without a wall for protection they 
returned in 1686 under Sivajee’s son Sambhajec and plundered it. 
So, Aurangzeb ordered the city walls to be built again. * 

In 1696 Avory, an English pirate, had plundered several Mnhomedan 
pilgrim ships. So, the English factory at Broach w as closed like that at 
Surat and the British factors put into chains. In 1702 matters seem 
to have improved and the factory was again w^orking. Before th^ 
middle of the i8lh century the English and the Dutch both had with- 
drawn their factories. The Dutch returned sometime before 1772* In 
1772 the English conquered Broach. It remained in their possession 
for about 10 years. In 1782 it was given to the Peishwa and in 1803 it 
was taken back by the British and is in their possession since that 
time. 

^ The Broach Gazetteer, 11 , p, 46^, 

Hamilton says “In Auranyzeb’s wars with his brothers, about the year 1660, thia 
town held out a ^rcat while against his army. That season proving a dry oo« 
AurengzeVb folks suffered much for want of fresh water and provisions, but at last lie 
took it, and put all to the sword that had borne arms against him, and tar.»d part of the 
walls, an 4 ‘ pronounced a curse on them that shoidd repair them again. But the Savajee'a 
incurstoos made him order the rebuilding then himself, and he christened it SnekahatU 
or the dry city, (A new account of the East Indies by Capt. Aleaan^der HaokUton, 1744* 

Voll., p.145.) 
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Before 173 Ni2am«ut-Mulk was the" Viceroy of Gujerat under the 
Moguls. During his viceroyalty, he had made Broach a part of his 
private estate. In 1722, he assumed independence in Deccan. In 1736 
Abhasing was the Viceroy of Gujerat. At this time, Abdulla Beg, 
held Broach from the Nizam-ul-Mulk under the title of Nek Alam 
Khin. He was the founder of the line of Nabobs who ruled for 36 
years. He died in 1738 and was succeeded by his second son MirzA 
]|^eg who ruled up to the time of his death in 1752 under the title of 
Nek Alam Kh&n 11 . Mirza Beg was succeeded by his brother who 
died within 3 months. On the death of this brother,t he succession was 
in dispute for two years. At last Syed Idrus of Surat, who 
had great religious influence, espoused the cause of Mirza Ahmed 
Beg, a grandson of Abdulla Beg, and placed him on the throne. 
This Mirza Ahmed died 10*1768 and was succeeded by his son Mazed 
Khan the last of the Nawabs. The following table shows the geneo* 
logy of these Nawabs : — 


Chnealoj^ical table of the Nawdhs of Broach. 


Abdulla Beg (or Nek Alam KhAn I.) 1736-38 


First son (name (Second son) Mirza 
not known). Beg (or Nek Alum 

\ Khan II) 1738-52. 

Mirza Ahmed Beg, 

175^-68. 

MAzad Khan, 

1768-72. 

(the last Nawdb, 
overthrown by 
* the British.) 


I 

Third son who succeeded 
his brother Mirza Beg and 
ruled for 3 months. No suc- 
cessor for two years, 1752-54, 


Now it was between this MAzad Khan and the British that a dispute 
arose. The Gazetteer (Vol. II, p. 469) gives the following account 
of the dispute, prepared from the correspondence recorded in some of 
the volumes of the Secretariat Records : — 


The political connection of the English Company with Broach 
dates from their capture of Surat in 1759. There were certain claims 
of the NawAb of Surat upon the customs revenue of the Port of Broach. 
These, together with a sum due to the English on account of an ezces« 
sive levy of duties on cloth, amounting altogether to £is,€oq 
(Ra. t,5o,ooo), the Nawdb of Broach was called upon to pay. In the 
early months of 1771 a body of the Company’s troop in the neighbour* 
hood of Surat was engaged against the KoHs. In the hope that a 
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miltt&fy display' might inducG the Naw^b to propose some settlement 
of the claims made against him, the Chief of Surat was directed to 
transport this force by sea to the neighbourhood of Broach.* These 
instructions the factors at Surat did not carry out ** 

We see from this account that the casus belli was a aim of money 
upon the Nawib by the English. 

Now the native account of the fight of the English with the Nawilb, 
referred to above, throws some further light upon this matter, and says 
that a Parses of Surat was partly at the bottom of this question. This 
native account is very interesting from a Parsee point of view, be- 
cause, as said above, it suggests that the question oihahiseh, or of the 
calculation of an intercalary month, which had produced a schism 
among the Parsees of India in the i8th century and which has pro- 
duced among them two sects— the Kadmis and the Shehanshahis— had 
some connection with the above dispute between the English and the 
Nawdb of Broach. 

The native account, which 1 beg to present, is that of a Mahomedan 
writer named Sayed Abbas Ali. He has written a short history of 
this dispute and the subrequent battle between the English and the. 
Nawd.b of Broach under the title of “ Kisseh-i-Nawdb Majuzkhan 
Bahadur of Broach.*’^ It was written in Urdu. It has not been pub- 
lished and I have not been fortunate in seeing it in the original Urdu. 
But a Gujerati translation of it was published in 1869 by Mobed Byramji 
Fardoonji Vakil® of Broach under the title of 

Two hundred copies of it were published then. 
The translation being out of print, in 1894, Mr. Sorabji Framjee 
Byramjee Vakil, a grandson of the original translator, has published 
a second edition. 1 am indebted to my friend Khan Bahadur Adarji 
Mancherjee Dalai for a copy of it. I think that the Gazetteer refers 
to the above Kissehxn its account of the local details of the capture” 
of Broach when it says that it gives it on the authority of ** A life of 
Mdzad Khdn,” by one of his courtiers. The name of the Nawdb, as 
given by the Kisseh^ is Maozuzkhan while the English writer gives it 
as Mazad Khan. The difference in not very important when we know 
that the last letter dal in the Urdu name, if written or read 
with an additional dot {nukteh), can be read ‘ z * instead of * d *. 

^ I this title as gfiven by the translator of the Kia$€ht Accordinif to Mr. Sorabshaw 
Oadabhoy Fardoonji, Munsiff of Broach, the auotbor called his work *Kfsseh<4.Gaingieen«6,** 
sjr., “The Story of Sorrow,” probably because it described the downfall of the Nawab'e 
legime. It was written in i igj HUree t>. A. D. 

* Mr. Sorabshaw Dadabhoy Pardoonjee Munsiff in bis letter dated 5th January 1937 
writes to me that he knew this translator. He was a pri«et*and was practieinR in the 
B^roadbi Diatrict Court in his fiitt dress c»f •feese /V tAmIu 
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Now the Kisseh gives the following account of the commencement of 
the dispute which, as said above, is interesting from a Parsee point of 
view 

The Naw4b of Surat was Sayad Hakijuldin Khan. An Englishman, 
named Mr, Sam Gabrier^, was the head of the English factory on 
behalf of the Company. Among the Parsees at«,Surat, there arose a 
great dispute about the calculation of time,* the difference of a month 
in calculation having arisen as the result of some letters received from 
Persia. There arose two parties. At the head of one, the Rasmi, who 
adhered to the old previous calculation was Minocher*. At the head 
of the other sect, the Kadmis, was Dhunjee*. The dispute had con- 
tinued for some time’' During that dispute Dhunjee, the leader of 
the Kadmi sect of Surat, writes to the Nawab of Broach to inquire 
into the matter of the qifestion under discussion. He also wrote to 
his own Mulla^. The Nawab, therefore, sent for the two ahhuns 
preceptors of the Parsees, one Dastur Kamdin by name and 
another PAdashA", He asked them to tell correct facts as described 
in religious books Dastur Kamdin after a long consideration said 
that what Muncher, the leadei of the Rasmis, said was correct and 

^ Thts Mr Ctibier is Mr Gambicr of our historical writers 

It was in thit one Jamasp, known ns Jami«5p V< Hyati came from Persia to India 
and pointed out the diffciencc of one month between the calculation of the Zoroastnan« of 
Persia ind that of the Zoroastnins of India In 17 i la \ mani named Jamshed, from 
Persia, revi\ed the question in 1745 the Parsees of Surat had a regular schism for the 
first time In nf8 Dhanjishaw Manjtsbaw sent Mobad Klus Rustam JalAl of Broach to 
Persia t > the question there 

Mr Muiu ht rp t Kharshedj Seth (I’’i4 *”*4) He n as the broke r of the Dutch Factory 
at Surat He hid grt it influence nith tht Nawdb of Sunt He had twice been to Delhi 
to the Moful Court for business purposes Anquetil Du Pciron (Le Zend A%estA I, 
Partie I p ee».xv) speaks of him as the courtier (broker) cf the Dutch and .is the chief ot 
the Parsees of Surat (le premier des Parses dc Surat) 

^ Dhanjeeshaw Manjishaw C*7ti"*788) He was a great merchant of Surat and was 
the broker of the English factory. Vtde foot-note No 4 above 

In 17^S. the dispute had taken a serious turn in Bro.ich itself, and Dastur KAmdinjee 
of Broach the leading priest of the Shahanshahis or the Rasmis was sent to jail The 
new patty there was headed by Kaus Rustam Jalal who was the father of Mulla Ferose 
and who was sent to Persia in the same jear b> Dbunjeeshaw Matiusbaw. The Nawab 
of Broach referred the matter to the Pane havets of Naosan and Surat, After some dis- 
cussion lasting for several months the Puneha>et of Surat w rote to Broach to continuo 
in the Rasmi belief (wde Parsee Praka&hf I, p *860 
* % t , the high priest who led his sect This was Ksus Rustam Jala! 

Dastur kamdinjee Fardunjee (l7il (7^>) belonged to the Sbabanshahi sect* 
He was the father of Aspandiarjee a ho published in iB’b “ 

«lV’ * According to the Parsee Prakash (Vol, li p 6s) he was a well«kaown 
Kadmi pnest of Broach. Hom&jt who is honoured b> the Parsees of Broach as a 
martyr was hanged for killing Bebanbaii the sister of PAdshAh She was a staunch KadmL 
A maouaenpt book on the Kabiseh controversy, in my possession, gives PAdshAh^e 
personal name as Rustoav^* He was the great great grandfather of Mr. Burjorjee, Bie 
preeettt Kadmi head-prieBt of the Masagon fir»4emple of Mr Fraiaji Patel. 
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whAt Dhanjee, the leader of the Kadmis, said was wronR. The 
Naw 4 b wrote accordingly to Dhunjee. So Dhunjee was enraged 
against the Nawib of Broach for not having gained the opinion of the 
priests and for not having decided in the favour of his sect. He had 
a grudge against the Nawab and he was on a look out to wreak his 
vengeance. 

Now it so happened, that some time after this event, the Nawdb 
stopped at the Customs Office at Broach some of the goods of mer- 
chandise belonging to Dhunjee, saying that custom duty was due 
on them. Dhunjee claimed exemption, but the NawAb refused it 
and confiscated the goods. Dhunjee had to pay the custom dues. 
Dhunjee then went before Mr. Gambier, the head of the English factory 
at Surat, with whom he had great influence, and said thaithe Custom 
House of Broach was from the first under the control of Ihe Port of 
Surat, that its income was about Rs. i, 00,000 per year, and that the 
Nawdb has not been paying it to the Surat factory for the last 40 years. 
Dhunjee succeeded in influencing Mr. Gambier, who wrote to the 
NawAbof Broach claiming a sum of 40 lakhs as due from him to the 
Government of Surat which had the right of enjoying the customs 
duties at Broach. The Nawclb indignantly repudiated the claim. 
Thereupon Mr. Gambier declared war. Thus, it appears, that accord- 
ing to the native author, a religious dispute amongst the Parsees of 
the time had some connection with the fight between the Nawdb of 
Broach and the English. 

We will now examine the Urdu Kisseh a little further, as it presents 
a few new facts from the NawAb’s point of view and throws some 
side light on the question of the fight between the British and the 
Nawdb. 

Speaking of the fight, the Urdu Kissek says that the Nawib of 
Broach had asked assistance from Fatesingrao of Baroda, the Nawib 
of Cambay, the Ruler of Dholka and the Raja of Rajpipla. Fatesing of 
Baroda is said to have had some sinister motives in sending his army 
for assistance. He was himself looking for an opportunity to seize 
Broach. 

The English expedition to Broach was accompanied by 700 men be- 
longing to the Nawib of Surat under the command of the Bakhshi or 
paymaster.^ About this Bakhshi the Kisseh says that he was in sym- 
pathy with the Nawib of Broach and had sent a secret message to 
him about the advance of the British. 

As the English account says, the expedition ended in a failure* 
**Tbe management of the expedition had been in many points 

* Vidt th« Broach Gazetteer. H, p. 470. 
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contraiy to the instructions of the Bombay Government, and had- 
ended in so complete a failure ; the conduct of the officers concern- 
ed was made the subject of a committee of inquiry. The result of the 
‘ inquiry was that Mr. Draper, the Chief of the factory at Surat, was 
removed and the other members subjected to severe reprimand and 
censure. ' The native account gives a few details of the fight which, 

it says, lasted for 17 days. 

The Kisseh says that Gambier sent a message with one Hirjee ‘ 
seeking for peace. The Nawdb sent a message saying that if you 
want peace 1 will not want war, but if you will want war I wilLnot 
delay to fight.” 

LXia. 

Mr, Gambier returned to Surat and then sent a fresh demand of 
about Rs. 4 lacs of Rupees. He asked Laloo, the Dewan of 
the Nawab of Broach, whom he had taken with him to Surat, Dhunjee 
the Parsee broker of the English factory and Muncher, the Parsee 
broker of the Dutch factory, to meet Kalooba, the Dewan of 
Fatesingrao of Baroda and suggest some means for recovering some 
money from the Nawab of Broach. The result of their consultation 
was not known. 

The Gazetteer says, “on the 30th July, 1771, the Bombay Govern- 
ment received a letter from the Naw^b of Broach offering to visit Bom- 
bay with the view of settling in person the claims brought against him. 
Md.zad Khan’s proposal was accepted, vessels were sent to Broach, 

^ V$(/e The Broach Gazetter, 11 « p. 470, 

* We learn from the ‘'Parsee Prakash” (I. p. 191) that this Uirjee was a well-known 
Parsee of Surat. His full name was Hirjee Jivanjee Parekh and he was known as Hir 
Parekh. He was the Mrbhdrt, i.e., the household manager of Kaim-ul-Dawlla, the Nawab 
of Surat. He had such a great influence with the Nawdb that the people of Surat generally 
said that CHim 4 kyA so pir ne kya) ie., whatever was done 

by Hir was taken (by the Nawab) to have been done by the Pir, the spiritual guide. He 
seems to have died long before A, D.. because his son Jamsedji who was a great 
merchant, is reported to have died in xHs A. D., at the ripe old age of 75. Parsee 
Prakash,'* p. 191). His family was long known in Surat after his death. The following 
table gives the names of his sons and grandsons t 

Hir Parekh (Hirjee Jivanjee PerekhX 

Jamshldjt (d. tZ^s) Hormusit Dadibhoy 


Nowrojee DotmHee Ardesir. 
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.and, setting out at the close of the stormy season, the NawAb reached 
Bombay on the 4th November 1771. While in Bombay M&zad 
Khan was treated with every consideration. 

Abas All’s Urdu account says that it was the Government of Bom* 
bay that 6rst invited him to go to Bombay. He refused at first, 
but being requested again, offered to go, not by land, but by sea and 
in full state. So ships were sent for him to Broach, in charge of 
Morley. One Parsee Nowrojee* accompanied him. 

Abas AH’s account of the Nawab’s visit to Bombay is very interest- 
ing, especially now, when the particulars of the visit of the Amir of 
Afghanistan are just fresh in our mind. The NawAb of Broach was 
then considered to be a perso.iage of great position. The words 

014*4^ (Ambhi Nawab Bharooch ke) ».r., “ I also am the Nawab 
of Broach,” form a proverb in the Gujarati language. When a 
person claims some honor or precedence and puts on airs of being a 

^ Gazetteer, II, p. 470 * 

* We learn from the Parsee ** Prakash,” (I., pp. 97 and 98) that this Parsee Nowrojec 
was Nowrojee Nanabhoy Khambatta who died in 1804 A. D. at the ripe old age of 90. He 
was a forefather of Mr. Kharshedji Din«haw Khambatta of Bombay. At first, ‘be was an 
inhabitant of Bombay. From there, he had gone to Swrat for trade. He was known among 
the Parsees a^ Morley nA Nowrojee), Motley’s Nowrojee. This 

Morley is Mr. James Morley, the Resident of Broach, referred to by the Gazetteer (The 
Gazetteer of Broach, Vol. II., p. 47 *). and referred to by the kisseh. 

Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Byramjce Patel thus refers in his ” Parsec Prakash,” c Vol. 
1 ., p. *7), to the fact of this Nowrojec going to Broach with Morley. 

“ «I. «. "tcoi »ll 5!|!t wm- 

*H«ll Si Sjsiii! ^Irtwi J j'lH iSS', d«ll rRi 

.tilled Sjitfimm 4^1. xi (J’i'w Mil? aim xal 3x41 

wwellxi Sridai xia 413\? xwsia’ i’iHt "iii?! a>3' 44'-” 

Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel gives no authority for his above statement, but on enquiring 
from him, he says that he has given this statement as he had heard it at Bro.ich. 

Now we find from the kisseh that the fact of Nowrojec going to Broach with Morley is 
correct, but the date of their arrival is not correct. In the first place, the NawAh Maujuz- 
khan was dead long before 1802 when Morley and Nowrojee are reported to have gone 
to Broach to demand the land-dues said to have been due from him. The error in 
the date seems to have arisen from the fact of mistaking the first conquest of Broach 
by the British in 177* A. D., for the second conquest in z8oj. After the first conqtUMiC 
and after keeping it for about 11 years, Broach was ceded to the Peshwa in 178^ in 
accordance with a treaty known as the Treaty of SAtbai (the Broach Gazetteer, II, 
p. 474). For 19 years it remained in the hands of the Mahrattas and then it was 
reconquered in tSoj. So, the fact referred to by Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel occurred in 
177s after the first conquest and not in 180^ after the second conquest. The Gazetteer 
Vol. II., p. 41 z says, "On the news of the capture of Broach, Mr. James Morley was 
appointed resident, with Messrs. James Cheape and William Mahon, joint factors, 
for the management of the concern and for collecting the revenues 'of town.*’ 
So the event referred to in the Parsee Prakdeh" must he that of S77S. 
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great man this proverb is apidied to him. Now it seems that the 
Naw^b of Broach was feted and received with honour in 177s in the 
same way as the Amir has been now. I cull the following account 
from Abbas Ali’s version 

When Mr. Morley reached Broach^ the Nawab was still in mourning 
for the death uf his ustdd or spiritual guide. Two days were wanting 
to complete the 40 days’ period of mourning. So Mr. Morley saw the 
Nawab two days after his arrival. Then the Nawab consulted his 
courtiers about his proposed visit. Some advised him to go and others 
disuaded him. Butat length he resolved to go. He sent his paigah^ 
infantry troops to Bombay by way of land. He took with him in the 
ships a retinue of 1,000 persons of whom about 100 were his courtiers, 
the author of the Kisseh being one of them. The Nawab.had 8 sons and 
6 daughters. AH these began to weep at the departure of the Nawab, 
who left Broach with a salute from the English ships. The ships 
anchored at the mouth of the river for one night and then at Surat for 
another night. Then from Surat it took them two days and a half to 
come to Bombay They stopped on the coast of Mahim and from there 
Mr. Morley sent a letter with the Parsee Nowrojee to the General 
(#>., the Governor) of Bombay informing them of their arrival . A haveli 
a palatial building near the furjd^ the Custom Hous^belong- 
ing to a Mahomedan Mulla, was furnished with carpets, ch^deliers, 
lamps, pictures, etc., and it served as a residence for the Naw^b. About 
10 to 11 battalions lined the road in honour of the Naw^b. Mem- 
bers of the Council headed by Mr. Wedderburn formed a deputation to 
receive the Nawflb. The ships which had anchored at Mahim came to 
Bombay, salutes were fired from all the ships in the harbour at the time 
when the Na^ab got down from his Fateh mAri (a kind of big boat) 
into a boat. On coming to the shore, the Nawab was received with a 
salute from the guns in the fort. Among those that had met to 
welcome the Naw 4 b, were English madams who were like the houris 
of paradise. These ladies were all moon-faced. They looked like the 
garden of chaman, ue,, joy, their cheeks were rosy and their statures 
were so straight that even straight cypresses w ould look down with 
shame. Their eyes were like those of the deer and their ringlets put 
the lookers-on to shame. The Naw&b was pleased to see them, and, 
they* in their turn, were pleased to see him and began to talk about 
him amongst themselves. They began to make hoohoo to talk in 
a whispering tone) among themselves just as five or seven mena birds 
when they meet together. After their first surprise on looking at him 
they collected themselves and salaamed him. 

The j^awAb then got into a golden palanquin. The ckMtars 
announced his arrivel and departure. He was escorted by hts own 
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bckdy*guards< When the Nawllb came to where the artillery was 
stationed he was saluted by the guns. The Nawab then reached 
the house of the General. 

The General welcomed the NawAb and introduced him to his 
wife and daughter. Two persons acted as interpreters, one of whom 
wasaParsee. Mr. Hornby, the Governor (of whom the author of 
the Ktsseh speaks as the General) expressed his delight at the 
NawAb accepting his invitation. Tea was soon served and after a 
short time the NawAb departed for his residence. 

The next day the Governor paid a return visit. 

Governor Hornby and the Nawab both had issued strict orders to 
their soldiers and sepoys that they should avoid disputes and quarrels 
with one another. In spite of this caution, once an European had a 
quarrel with a man of the Nawab. The latter dislocated the hand 
of his opponent. The Nawab therefore ordered that a hand 
of his servant may be cut off in punishment. This coming to the 
ears of the Governor, he interceded and pardoned the man. 

The NawAb was once invited by the Governor to a private interview. 
The Governor, his wife and daughter met him in their garden and 
had their tea there. At the time of the evening prayer (nem&s)^ 
one of the servants of the NawAb, while spreading the shawl to serve 
as a carpet broke a valuable chandelier of Mr. Hornby^s house worth 
about Rs. 3,000. 

The Nawab stayed in Bombay for about two months and was 
entertained by Mr. Wedderburn and other members of the Council. 

As to the political question, to settle which the NawAb was called 
to Bombay, it was arranged that the NawAb should pay a sum of 
Rs. 4 lacs by six-monthly instalments within 2 years. The NawAb 
then left Bombay with all honors. Mr. Morley accompanied him 
as the British Resident at Broach. The NawAb, not paying the first 
instalment within the time fixed, Mr. Morley left his court. Another 
expedition, headed by General Wedderburn, and aided by Mr. Watson, 
went to Broach. In the fight that ensued, General Wedderburn 
was killed* but in the end, Broach fell in the hands of the English 
on i8th November 1772. 

IIL 

The mxt subject of my notes is a visit to the well-known Kabir- 
vad the Kabir banyan tree) growing on an island formed by the 
sacred Nerbudda. About 130 years ago, Forbes said that (he tree 
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with Its 350 large and over 3,000 small stems occupied a space of about 
2,000 ft in circumference and sheltered about 7,000 men under U^. 
Bishop Heber considered it to be “one of the most noble groves of the 
world.” A writer in the Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay said that the tree struck him “with an awe similar to 
what is inspired by a fine Gothic cathedral.” Some of these later 
writers refer to the fact that the different trunks of the tree are being 
washed away by the floods of the river. I saw it on the morning 
of 2nd January 1907, and I may say, that in no sight-seeing in 
my travels was 1 so much disappointed as in the case of the Kabir vad. 
From a spectacular point of view, the tree, as it now stands, is not 
worth a visit after a long drive. The idea that I formed of the tree on 
seeing it, fell too short of the ideal that 1 had formed of its greatness 
from what I had read of i^t We happen to see more lovely groves 
of banyan trees in other parts of the country. Again, the state, in which 
the ground on which it stands and spreads, is kept, adds to our dis- 
appointment. If it be cleared of the short brushwood growth and 
kept clean, the disappointment would not be so great, and the ideal 
not so ruthlessly spoilt. As it is, there are not even a few yards which 
would attract you to rest and shelter there for a few hours after a 
dusty journey of about 2 to 3 hours. 

Tradition says that Kabir, the great poet, philosopher, and moralist, 
happened to be at this place. The tree grew out of the twigs of a 
banyan tree with which he cleaned his teeth and which he threw there. 
The Kabirpanth is said to have a large number of followers, and one 
would naturally expect to see a large number of them at this place 
connected traditionally with his name. But that is not the case. Very 
few people of his sect are seen here. Even the temple there, known 
as the shrine ol Kabir, is served by priests of sects other than the 
Kabir faith. 

It was the sacredness of the Nerbudda that had drawn Kabir to 
its banks, and it is this sacredness that gives further sanctity and 
importance to this Kabirvad and its shrine. 

We hear the following verse about the Nerbudda and three other 
sacred rivers of India : — 


^ li«tetieer, p. 156, 
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Tbo G<iiig 4 (Gaoges) gives sanctity by its water, 

The Jamna by its baths, 

The Nerbudda by its sight. 

The TapU by meditation (on its banks). 

* 

The shrine of Kabirjee near the Kabir vad istone of the several 
Hraths or shrines on the banks of the Nerbudda. The following is the 
list of such Hraths as dictated to me by the priest of a Luzmi Narayen 
temple at Sukal^tirath 

I, Survaneshwar It has an imagetof Mahadev. It is 

about 15 miles from Chandod. 

s. Kunbeshwar It has an image of Hanumin. It is on the 

other side of Kani&ri. 

3. Kumesomnith at Kaniarx. 

4. Shekh Sohiji MahAraj near Chandod. 

5. Sukhdev i«ll. 

6. VyAs 011141. 

7* Gangnath «tit| near Chandod. 

8. Hansoyft Mlttt& >ilctt near Ambawi. 

9. Bhandareshwar MahaJeo near Senore. 

10. Gunpati at Senore. 

XI. Karticksvama itaTjr near Sisodrg. 

12. Kubereshwar near Kotal. 

13. Kabirji to(l4C9, It has an image of Kabir and it is under the 

shelter of the Kabir vad. 

14. Vadr^su near Mangleshwar. 

15. Sukal-tirath. 

Of all the or the shrines on the bank of the Nerbudda near 

Broach, that of Sukal-tirath is the best known. In the Vlyu Purina, 
it is spoken of as the best of all the Tiraths in the northern banks 
of the Nerbudda f 4 ft[ It is about 10 miles from 

II n 

«Rr:»K ipn^ ^ ii 

ii < ii 

(as quoted in the ^ temple) 

MSrkaad Rishi eaye : O Raja Yudhiehtira. Hear the aocoimt that 1 give you of the 
Tinttik of Sbikaltiratii idadi it sitiiated oo the nortlienibaiiliof tte Neilnidda aad k Hie heet 
of all ftVwfAe (^^ RevA te a naoie of the Nerbudda). 

*3 
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broach. The place itself has three tiraths or shrines, of which 
the holiest is that of Hunkareshwar The image in 

this shrine carries in its four grms the four emblems of Vishnu. 
In its two right arms it carries the padma, the lotus and gada, 
the sceptre or mace. In its two left arms it carries the chakra, 
the wheel or the disc, and the sankh, i.e., the shell. 

Tradition tells the following story about its discovery as SLjtratk : — 

Chanakya, the King of Ujjain, was attacked with leprosy. It was 
thought to be the result of his sin.^ So he thought of purifying 
himself of that sin, hoping that such a purification would cure 
him of his leprosy. In order to find out the most holy place, the 
pilgrimage of which could free him oi his sin and cure him of his 
disease, he asked the crow^,who had in those early times white feathers 
and not black feathers, to go to the death-god Yama and to tell him 
that king Chinakya was dead. On hearing this news, Yama 
gave instructions as to wheie his soul was to be led hy his (Yama*s) 
attendants for purification. The crows heard the instructions and 
returning to Ch^lnakya said that the place of purification was somewhere 
on the Nerbudda, that he must sail down the Nerbudda in a boat with 
black sails, and that the place where the sails turned from black to 
white, might be taken as the place of purification. The king did accord- 
ingly, and while sailing down the Nerbudda, when he came down to the 
village of Sukaltirath, the sails immediately turned white. The king got 
out on the shore and bathed at that place in the sand and in the water of 
the Nerbudda and was purified of his sin and cured of his leprosy. When 
the death-king Yama knew of the trick pla>ed upon him by the crows 
at the instance of Chanakya, he punished the crows by cursing them 
and by changing to black their feathers, w'hich were up to then white. 
It is for this reason that we have the black colour of the crows.® 

This story of Yama, sin, leprosy, and the crows reminds us 
of the belief of the ancient Persians about leprosy. Herodotus 
says of the Persians (Bk I. 138) : — 

“ Whosoever of the citizens has the leprosy or scrofula, is not per- 
mitted to stay within a town, nor to have communication with other 
Persians ; and they say that from having committed some offence 
against the sun a Qian is afflicted with these diseases. Every stranger 
that is seized with these distempers, many of them even drive out 
of the country ; and they do the same to white pigeons, making 
the same charges against them.*’ 

^ According to Herodotus (1. 1 ^ 8 ), the ancient Persians also considered lepros} to be the 
reeult of aui. 

* the Broaeb Gaeetteer. ji, sdB. 
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*We see from this passage of Herodotus that the aijdlent 
also connected leprosy with sin The white doves of this passage 
remind us of the white crows referred to in the above descriptioli^ 
of Sukaltirath. Again, the Yama in the above story of Sukaltirattf 
is the Yima of the Avesta, the Jam of the Palhavi books and the 
Jamshed (Yima Khshaeta) of the later writings. It is in the 
second chapter of the Vandidad, which treats of a vara or stricture of 
Yima, that we find a reference to lepros>. 

The Persians were so much afraid of the lepers, that we learn front 
the Classics, that Magebazus, a Persian satrap who was sentenced to 
be banished, took advantage of this feai prevailing among his 
countrymen and made his escape, pretending to be a leper. 

We went to the opposite bank of the Nerbudda where the Kabir- 
vad stands on an island, from Mangleshwar Here, at 

Mangleshwar, 1 met a Rajpul, whose story showed us that there are 
many persons in India, persons of poor means, who ti ivel thousands of 
miles along the whole countryof [ndia,from the Him ilayas in the North 
to Rameshwar in the South, out of devotion to visit sacred places Hratks 
and to purify themselves Mansing Rajpul, of whom 1 speak, had 
t^aveiled up to Badnnatli, the well-known pi ice of pilgrimage in the 
Himalayas He had brought with him the sacred water i. of the 
Gangootri. He had kept the water in a sealed bottle and proposed to 
go one day to Rameshwar with th it water The sacred water of the 
Gangootri near Badrinath, when thrown by a pious devotee over the 
image of Mahadeo at Rameshwar, raises a little the size of the image, 
and that is a sure sign of the aeceptance of the prayers of thi? devotee. 
Hundreds and thousands are said to travel the whole distance on 
foot Again, theie are many more hundreds and thousands who travel 
by train. They, at times, carry the sacred water with them in their 
bottles But that IS not the most acceptable way of devotion. Ihe 
water is not be taken in the train by which people of all faiths and 
of all kinds of impurities travel So, they say there are professional 
•carriers who travel to and fro from Badrinath, They receive sealed 
bottles of the sacred water from different pilgrims with labels of 
their names attached to them, and, travelling on foot, carry the 
bottles to the destinations of the different travellers. They charge 
a certain rate per bottle for their work* 

APPENDIX. 

In the body of my paper 1 have referred to the visit of Mr, J. E. . 
Kendien, the Dutch Consul in Bombay to the Dutch tombs at Broacb 
Inreply my toletter referred to above, Mr* Bendien has kindly sent me ; 
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coj^Rf of th# tcsoes of tho Dutch journal ** Neerlandia’* of the months 
of January and February 1907, wherein he has published an account 
of his visit to the towns of Surat^ Broach and Abroedabad, each of which 
had a Dutch factory in the 17th and 18th centiuries. In his letter to 
me, dated 4th April 1907, Mr. Bendien says about the tombstones : 
'"llie majority of the tombstones bear no inscriptions : particularly of 
the larger monuments, nothing can be deciphered, as the inscriptions, 
if they still do exist, partly are buried under cement or whitewashed.’* 

When 1 had read my paper, 1 had submitted copies of the inscriptions 
as 1 had copied them in a hasty visit ; but, as 1 find, that Mr. Bendien 
has given ^em in the above Dutch journal, 1 give his copies below. 
Mr. Bendien has kindly translated them for me, and I give his transla* 
t|on also. 1 thank him for thaibelp he has given me. 

INSCRIPTION I. 

Hier rust Johannis Groenevelt, 

Die desen naam, voor Hem bestelt 
Niet lange Droegh, vermits D’Doodt 
Hem in ons aller Moeder schoot 
Diedt draagen : £n Syn leven al 
Was maar 2 uyren in ’t Getal 

Obyt en wiert geboren in Brootsch 
Den 10 Sept : x666. 

Here lies Johannis Groenevelt who did not bear very 
long this name which was ordered for him, as Death carried him to 
the lap of Mother Earth, and his life was only hours 2 In number. 
IMed and was born in Broach on the 10th September 1666. 

Mr. Bendien thinks that perhaps this was the first child of Mr. Groa* 
uevelt who first founded a regular factory at Broach and was 
its first director. We find his name on the sun-dial with the date 
1700 A.D. 


INSCRIPTION II. 

** Hire rust Anna Marrianne Van Brondhout (? ) aa Maenden en 
xo Daagen. Obyt 23 Augusty 1654.** 

7 yisiMiklMw.---Here rests Anna Marrianne Van Brondhout aaxnoaths, 
xa days. Disdaaxd August tHt 
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INSCRIPTION III. 

Hier onder rust Antoni Christiaan, oud 23 Maanden en 1:) t>aageo<. ( 
Obit den 20 May, Anno 1702.” 

Translation ^ — Here rests Antoni Christian, old 23 months and la 
days. Died 20th May, year 1702. 

Mr. Bendien observes in the above journal, that '*It is not 
surprising that only the inscriptions on the children’s tombs are pre- 
served. They were the largest in number in the cemeteries of 
Europeans in India. 


INSCRIPTION IV. 

Hie ( ? Hier) Jacet Jan Willem Six. In Zijn leven Secundo Alhier. 
Obyt den 32 (sic) Maart, Anno 1744.*’ 

Translation^’^HerQ lies Jan Willem Six. In his lifetime he was 
Second' here. Died the 32 (?) March, year 1744. 

There is another inscription on an obelisk, on which Mr. Bendien 
can only read the name ** Martinus.” 

Secundo means second merchant, a junior merchant. SUvorinus eeeins to refer 
to merchants of this class as junior merchants. (Fide above, p 099.) 



Art. XX. — The Pardsariya Dharma Sdstra. 

BY THE LATE MR. SHAMRAO VITHAL. 

( Communicated by the President.) 

{Read 26th September 1907.) 

INTRODUCTION. 

Before entering upon my task of revie ^Ying the Par&^ara Samhitft 
it would not, 1 think, be out of place to make a few observations 
on the Hindu Dharma- 5 &stra generally. 

DHARMA. 

The word Dharma is derived from the root ^ to • hold or support 
and is defined to mean that which has the characteristic of enjoining 
or ordaining some duty or act which leads to prosperity in this 
world and to supreme felicity in the life 10 come. The term ^^Lstra 
is derived from the root 51 s( ^TT^) to command or teach and in its 
primary sense signifies a command, a rule religious or civil. Jn its 
extended sense it includes any religious, scientific, philosophic or 
legal treatise or any sacred book or composition of divine or standard 
authority. ‘ 

Dharma as defined above consists of two branches, one dealing 
with what is called the Pravritti-Mdi^a — the path of active or worldly 
life, the other with what is called the NivnttUMdrga — the path to 
the soul’s final liberation from existence and exemption from re-birth 
by withdrawing or separating oneself from the world. ^ 

The Dharma-^lLstra with which we are concerned here deals 
chiefly with the Pravriiti-Mdrga and lays down rules for the conduct 
of man both religious and secular. 

THE SOURCES OR PROOFS OF DHARMA AND THEIR 
RELATIVE AUTHORITY. 

According to orthodox opinion of the present day the sources or 
proofs of Dharma are fourfold, viz,^ (1) the Veda or Sruti, (2) the 
Smriti otherwise called Dharma-^ 4 stra, (3) the Pur&nas, and (4} 
Ach&ra— Usage. 





^ pArAsariva DHARMA dASTRA. 

THE SRUTIS. 

The Aryan Scriptures known as the Veda (the true or diViiK 
knowledge) consist of four principal divisions, namely, the Rjg-Vedai 
Yajur-Veda, SAipa-Veda and Atharva Veda with six supplemeutat^ 
compositions called the six VedAngas (Members of the Vcdic body ol 
scriptures) added to them. These six VedAngas are 

1 '^kshA (Pronunciation). 

2 Kalpa-Sutras (Ritual). 

3 VyAkaranam (Grammar). 

4 Nirukta (Word explanation or etymology). 

5 Chandas (Metre). 

6 Jyotisha (Astronomy). 

The four Vedas and the six VedAngas together are called the ParA 
VidyA or supreme knowledge. 

Recently a controversy has arisen as to what constitutes the Veda 
strictly so called, the late Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the 
Arya Samaja, being the originatoi of this controvers}. Each of the 
four Vedas is composed of tw'o parts, the first consists of the Mantras 
(hymns) and the second the BrAhmanas. According to Dayananda 
Saraswati, the first part constitutes the real Veda — Sruti or revela* 
tion, and the BrAhmanas are simply a commentary produced by the 
Rishis on the Mantras. He maintained that the word BrAhmana is 
synonymous with Itihasa, Purana, Kalpa, Gatha and NAraiansi ; 
that no Rishi except Kat}a> ana has recognised the BrAhmanas as 
revelation pure and simple , that the Mantras alone form the true 
Veda directly revealed by 1 1 vra , that they are the foundation of all 
knowledge ; and that the BrAhmanas and other Angas (Members) of 
the Veda are authorities, only because they are derived from and agree 
with the Vedas. We ma> here passingly remark that according to 
Bhatta Yagheswara SarmA the Rig-Veda is the Veda po.r excellences^ 

The AryAs recognise the '*ruti as described above as the root and 
foundation of all knowledge. Manu declares the whole Veda to be 
the source of Dharma and that its authority on questions of Dharma 
is transcendent and absolute. 

Where there is a conflict between two Arutis “ both are held to be 
law ; for both are pronounced by the wise (to be) valid law.”* 

^ Jwmwiiw ’Bit 

I II 

* Manu n, Ak 14* 
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THE SMRITIS. 

The word Smriti is derived from the root fM to reipember aad it 
deagnates what was only remembered and handed down by human 
authors such as Manu, Y&jnavalkya and other great sages. The 
following description of the Smritis given by Mr. Colebrooke may be 
accepted as substantially correct : — 

** The laws of Hindoos, civil and religious, are by them believed to 
be alike founded on revelation, a portion of which has been pre- 
served in the very words revealed and constitutes the Vedas esteemed 
by them as sacred writ Another portion has been preserved by 
inspired writers who had revelation present to their memory, and 
who have recorded holy precepts for which a divine sanction is to be 
presumed. This is terxped Smriti, recollection, (remembered law), in 
contradiction to ^'ruti, tradition (revealed law). 

"The Vedas concern chiefly religion and contain few passages 
directly applicable to jurisprudence. The law civil and criminal, ib 
to be found in the Smriti, otherwise termed Dharma-f^stra including 
duty, or means of moral merit So much of this as relates to ob- 
servances may be classed together with ancient and modern rituals 
(bearing the designation of Kalpa or Paddhati) as a separate 
branch ; and forensic law is more particularly understood when the 
Dharma-igLstra is treated of. 

" That law is to be sought primarily in the institutes or collections 
(Samhitas) attributed to holy sages ; the true authors, whoever these 
were, having affixed to their compositions the names of sacred per- 
sonages, such as Mand, Y&jhyavalkya, Vishnu, Par&sara, Gautama, 
&c.*» 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SMRITIS. 

Bhatta Kumdrila in his Tantra-VIrtika says : — 

siFtT sr u 

The origin of the Smritis cannot be traced on account of the Vakhas 
lying scattered here and there, on account of human carelessness or 
error and on account of the variety of topics with which they (the 
Smritis) deal. 

Mftdhavftchlrya in his Jaiminiya Ny4yamftl&-VistAra gives a more 
reasonable explanation. Ho says that the Smritis are digests in 
which the Vedtc ordinances which lie scattered in the several Vedas 
are epitomised or collected in one place. 
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Vhe late Mr. Prossonno Coomar Tagfore in the Preface to bia 
Translation the VivAda-ChintAmani ascribes, on the authority of 
Raja Ramamohan Roy, the origin of the Smritis to a revolution ^ 
which led the people of India to withdraw the legislative power 
from the hands of the executive authorities and entrust it. ex* 
clusively to the holy sages. This theory appears to rest on the 
rules which are contained in the Manu and other Smritis for 
the constitution of what are called Parishads or councils to deter- 
mine points of law.^ But one grave difficulty in the way of 
our accepting this opinion is the radically inconsistent orthodox 
belief given expression to over and over again in Sanskrit writings 
that all law emanates from God and that the Smritis, the so called 
Codes of Manu and other sages, derive their sanction only because 
thev (the authors of the Smritis) “ had revelation present to their 
memory.** If that is so, it is evident that there could be no legislative 
power in the executive to be withdrawn and entrusted to the sages. 

Another view as to the origin of the Smritis which has found favour 
with some later oriental scholars is, that after Buddhism had 
declined, or commenced to decline, the metrical Smritis including 
the Code of Manu came into existence during, what Dr. Bhandarkar 
calls, the Kushan-Gupta period, extending ovei 250 >ears from 
about the middle of the third to the end of the fifth century after 
Christ, as a pari of the process adopted b> the Brahmana* to give 
a new and more popular shape to the literature of their creed with 
the object of widening their influence and rendering it permanent. 

I do not think that ihis explanation can be accepted as an adequate 
solution of the question. 

It seems to me to rest on too narrow a basis. It first of all supposes 
that before Buddha appeared as a teacl cr nothing occupied India but 
animal sacrifices, Vedic ritual and the propitiation of the Brahmans at 
the cost of the other classes of the community. It next assumes that 
Brahmanism, which had suffered for several centuries from neglect 
and contempt, was able not only to recover lost ground but also to 
conjure up new gods and re-establisli its supremacy by producing such 
a vast amount of literature as that lepresented by the metrical Smntis, 

1 Manu, XII xo8-xlS. 

Y4jna\alkya, Introduction, 9. 

Vishnu in, 

Baudhajana, I, 8. 

Gautama. XXVIII. 49 
Parftaara. VIII, 

MahAbhAraU. VII, Ch 3A. V. to 

• A Peep iate the E«rl> tlutory of Indu. The Journal of the 8 B. of the R. A. Sodetr 
VohXX, Ko. LVt, p. S5& 
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ithe BhAshyas, PurAnas and other branches of learning including 
poetry, within two hundred and fifty years. Lastly, it ignores the 
important element of civil law v ith which the Codes of Manu, Yajna- 
valkya, NArada, Brihaspati and others deal, and by implication, if not 
directly, suggests that Indian civilisation began with Buddhism. 

I take this opportunity to give expression to a view which the perusal 
of the contributions of oriental scholars and their Indian followers to 
the early history of India has forced upon my mind, namely, that the 
lines on which the investigations of these savants have proceeded are 
not calculated to guide the critical spirit of the day correctly and 
judicially. The method of dividing the subject into what are desig- 
nated the Vedic period, the Buddhistic period, the Brahamanic period, 
the Hindu period and any number of other periods — a method which 
was originally introduced* on grounds of convenience— has engendered 
a spirit of theorising and partisanship which is prejudicial to the 
discovery of truth pure and simple. It has led to the vicious habit of 
treating each of these subjects as distinct from the other It makes the 
student or investigator forget that there is a principle of continuity 
running through the life of a nation and that a nation’s development 
for good or for worse proceeds according to certain fixed and general 
laws. 

I should hold that the Indian Vaidiks, Buddhists and the Brahmanas 
together form essentially one people, the periods going by their names 
representing only different phases of thought, and that a history of 
their civilisation, which ignores this fact and isolates any one from the 
other periods as if it were entirely independent of what preceded and 
followed it, proceeds, in my opinion, on erroneous lines Again a 
work which deils with a particular period should, I think, be strictly 
confined to the collection of materials relating to the condition of 
society during that period. It should not go further and generalise 
on those partial data. 

The changes through which Aryan thought in India has passed 
from the earliest Vedic period to the present day are due to the operation 
of natural causes and not to causes personal to this class or that class. 
It is not historically true to say that the Rishis and their descendants 
invented the Vedic sacrifices, the Vedic ritual and the system of caste 
with motives of individual aggrandisement. It is equally wrong to say 
that Buddhism was the result of caste oppression. As truly observed 
by Professor Oldenberg, for hundreds of years before Buddha’s time, 
movements were in progress in Indian thought which prepared the 
way for Buddhism. Buddha was not a social reformer. He did 
not abolish caste and place Indian society on a democratic basis as is 
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generally supposed. He let the state and society remain what tbajri 
were. To quote again Professor Oldenberg, the conception of Bud* 
dha as the victorious champion of the lo>\er classes against a 
haughty aristocracy of birth and brain is historically untrue. 

It is stated by some riters, who have taught themselves to i egard 
Brahmanism as the source of all the evil we see in India, that tlie 
Brahmans were de^idly opposed to Buddhism and that it was owing 
to their persecution that Buddhism left India to seek shelter in mo»'e 
tolerant lands We quote another deep student of the Buddhistiq 
literature to show how unfounded this assertion is. Mr Rh}s Davids 
in his American Lectures on Buddhism says “It is verv interesting, as 
evidence of the wonderful toleration which prevailed at that time through 
the valley of the Ganges, that a teacher, whose whole s\siem was so 
diametrically opposed to the dominant creed <ind logically so certain to 
undermine the influence of the Brahmins, the parsons of that daj , should 
nevertheless have been allowed to carrj on his propagand i so ceaselessly 
and so peaceful! v through a consideiable period of time It is even more 
than that Wherever he went, it was precisely the Brahmins themselves 
who often took the most earnest interest m his speculations, though Ins 
rejection of the soul theory and of all that it involved was .eall> incom- 
patible with the whole theology of the Vedas and therefore with the 
supremacy of the Brahmins Manv of liis chief discipks, many of the 
most distinguished members of Ins order, were Brahmins * * On the 
whole he was regarded by the Hindus of that time as a Hindu Wc hear 
of no persecution during his life, and of no persecution of his follow eis 
till many centuries afterwards And it is a striking n suit of the per- 
manent effect which this spirit ot toleration had, that we find the great 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka, in his famous edicts inculcating reverence 
to the Brahmins and to the teachers of iiv il sects as much as to the 
leaders of his own persuasion * * * * * 

But this is only one proof out of many of the fact we should never 
forget that Gautama was born and Drought up and lived and 
died a Hindu. His teaching, far-reaching and original as it was, and 
really subversive of the religion of the day, was Indian throug|iout* 
Without the intellectual work of his predecessors his own work, how- 
ever original, would have been impossible * * * Buddhism is essen- 
tially an Indian system 

In fact the decline of Buddhism in India was due to its own inherent 
weaknesses and it was complete before the time of Bhatta KumArila 
and SankarftchArya who are said to have flourished at the end of the 

4 There was absolutely nothinfr new in Ruddha m teaching llis doctrines were 
identical with the corresponding Brabminical doctnnch Only the tishion in which Buddha 
proclaimed and disseminated his principles was something altogether novel and unwonted. 
Webern Hcktory of Indian Liieratore. Third Edition, pp, tSti«qo. 
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7tb century and about the latter part of the eighth century after Christ 
respectively. 

To return to my subject from this rather long digression, I think 
that the same causes which in former times led and which at the present 
day lead to the codification of laws among advanced nations were the 
origin of our Codes of Manu, Yfijhavalkya and other law-givers, namely, 
the growth and expansion of society and the necessity for consolida- 
tion. Originally there were no priests among the Indian Aryas. The 
patriarch or head of the family presided at and performed the ceremonies 
prescribed by the Veda ; but in course of time three causes brought 
about a change in their mode of life and led to the creation of a 
special class to attend to the singing of hymns and officiate at the per- 
formance of the ritual connected therewith, namely, ist, the constant 
struggles with the aborigines to establish Aryan supremacy; 2ndl\, 
when this had been accomplished, internal dissensions or civil wars 
sprang up among the Aryan tribes, the chief or king of one tribe 
contending with that of another for superiority , and ^rdly, the elabota- 
tion of the sacrificial literature and the establishment by the Kurus, 
the P&nchJllas, the Videhas, Kosalas and Klsis, of po^^erful kingdoms 
in the country between the Janiuna and the Ganges and the regions 
to the east of the Ganges, the effect of which is summed up by Mr R. 
C. Dutt in his \ncient India as follows — ** Manners changed, society 
became more refined and polished, learning and art made consider- 
able progress. Kings invited wrise men in their polished courts, held 
learned controversies with their priests, formed elaborate sacrifices 
according to the dictates of religion, led respectable and trained 
armies to the field, appointed duly qualified men to collect taxes 
and to administer justice and performed all the duties of civilised 
administrators. ^ ^ The priests multiplied relgious rites 

and observances, preservefi the traditional learning of the land and 
instructed and helped the people in their religious duties.*’ 

As a consequence of this social and political development, conden- 
' satiop of the large mass of scattered Vedic literature became necessary 
to avoid overburdening the memc^y and certain Rishis composed 
manuals giving a collective and condse summary of the law systema- 
tically arranged under the heads of .Srauta (sacrificial), Grihya 
(domestic) and Sm&rta or Dharma (legal). These manuals, which 
are called the Sutras^ and which form the third stage in the sacred 
literature of the Hindus, led to the formation of what are called Sutra 
Charanas or Vedic Schools. These schools, in their turn, produced 
the different Smritis called after the names of their founders. 

'• Sutra, literally a thread, meana a short rule or precept, an aphorism (m morals, 
religion md Kieace). 
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From very oar!y times India has been a trading country. Besides a ' 
large home trade, it had an extensive commerce with foreign countries ' 
both by land and by sea. With the rise of the Buddhistic spirit. 
India’s intercourse with foreign nations became wider, and this circum- 
stance naturally was followed by a rise in its trade. Hence a necessity 
must have arisen for the codification of the luies regulating mercantile 
usages and contactual relations between parties to commercial transac- 
tions. It is, I think, in this way, and in this way alone, that those 
portions of the Code of Manu which relate to civil jurisprudence c.an be 
explained. 

If we find in it a large element of sacerdotalism asserting the supre- 
macy of the Brahmana, we also find side by side with it a degree of 
self-denial imposed upon him which is scarcely equalled hy any other 
system of priesthood in the world, ancient or modern. 

There are other reasons also why I cannot accept Dr. Bhftndarkar's 
view as regards the date at least of Manu. 1 think it a farfetched idea 
to say that the restrictions put by Manu upon the use of meat as food 
was due to the desire to effect a compromise between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. ^ To me it seems more reasonable to ascribe those restric- 
tions to a feeling that had been slowly growing against the free use of 
flesh as an article of food, particularly among the higher classes, and 
that this feeling worked itself out fully when the Buddhistic school of 
thought became predominant. 1 am inclined to hold that even the 
limited liberty which Manu’s Code allows in favour of the use of 
animal food is strong evidence against the theory that the Code was 
framed at a later period than Buddhism. 

There is a passage in the Manu Smriti (X. 43, 44) which says that 
certain tribes of Kshatriyas, such as the Pundrak^s, the Dravid&s, the 
YavanAs, the ^Akas and the PahlavOs had gradually sunk to the level 
of ^udrAs by reason of their omission, in disregard of the Brahmanas, 
to observe the Vedic rites. This passage, it is argued by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar, falsely invests the tribes it refers to with a Kshatriya origin 
with a view to increase Brahmanic influence, and that therefore it 
proves the Manu Smriti to belong to a period when the foreign do- 
mination of the Yavan&s, &c. , had come to an end, and the Brahmanas 
had won their victory completely. Dr. Bhandarkar has tried to 
support his view by passages quoted from a certain chapter of the 
Anu^anika Parva of the MahAbhArata in which the Brahmanas 
are portrayed as mightier than gods and the self-same tribes as are 

^ As a matter of £act the doctrine of (oon^ojury) is a Vedic doctrine^ and 

it is a question how far Buddha was strict in the use of meat as food. It is said that 
he M ef d>teatery hnniffat on hy eating Hopkin oe ReSf iooa of India 
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referred to in Manu are said to have become Sudris for the self-same 
reason as that given in Manu. Coupling the two together the learned 
Doctor comes to the conclusion that the particular chapter in the 
Anubftsanika Parva and the Manu Smriti were written about the 
same time and with the same motive, namely, to secure the patronage 
of the non-\ryan rulers for Biahmanism by flattering them with a 
fictitious nobility of origin. 

With great deference to the learned Doctor, I say, I cannot agree 
with him. I do not think he has succeeded in establishing his 
proposition. My reasons are briefly these . — 

First -—The learned Doctor admits that about the time when, 
according to him, the Manu Smriti was written, Brahmanism had 
fully won its victory. 

Secondly : — The non- Aryan tribes, Yavanas, SAkAs, Pahlavas, &c., 
had established their war-like character and capacity to rule, some 
of them before and others verv eail> after the Christian era. There- 
fore they mu»t have established themselves in popular estimation as 
kingly races before the end of the fourth century A. C. 

Thiidly . — The non- Ary an conquerors fought for the overlordship of 
the country and not for the distinction of being known as the descend- 
ants of the Kshatri}as ** who had sprung from the arms of Him the 
most resplendent One.” 

Fourthly — The passage in question far from being calculated to 
humour the pride of the non-Aryan rulers carries a sting in it What 
is given by its first part is t.iken awav by the second It elevates and 
lowei s them in the same breath. Moreover, how far a fictitious label 
of ancient noble origin can reconcile one to degradation in the present 
and make him a patron and friend of his degraders is a question. 

Fifthly : — The passages from the \nusasanika Parva of the Mah&- 
bhAiata such as those which declare that “one whom they (the 
Brahmanas) praise prospers, one w^hom they reproach, becomes 
miserable ” &c., &c., have no evidentiary value. They are simply 
Arthavftda — laudatory expressions. We can point out similar passages 
in other parts of the MahAbhArata. They cannot acquire a special 
value by reason of their being found in company with passages 
describing YavanAs, Pahlavas, DravidAs as Kshatriyas. 

The w’hole fabric of Aryan socie^ in India rightly or wrongly is 
founded upon the superiorty of the Brahmanas as counsellors and 
upon the supremacy of the Kshatriyas as rulers. 

^ Sixthly In the ^jlnti-Parva, which immediately precedes the 
Aaullsanika Parva> it is stated that the Andhrakjts, Gtyiksj PuUndSls^ 
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^abar^s, Chuchukfts and MadrakdA in the soutli and the Yavan4a»' 
K^mboj&s, G^ndhRr&s, KiratRs and the Barbaras in the north 
degraded ont-caste tribes, unfit to rule. i Is this passage-also ai£ 
interpolation designedly made after the overthrow of Buddhism ai^ 
the re-establishment of Brahmanical supremacy ? Again in anuther* 
part of the same Parva, Bhishma, while instructing Yudhishthira on 
the duties of a Kshatriyais stated to have quoted a discourse between. 
the Kshatriya king MAndh^tri and Indra.® In this discourse 
Mft>ndhSLtri asks the question ** ^Vhat duties should be performed by 
the YavanRs, the Kir&t^s, the Gindhlr^s, the Chinas, the Sabat&s, the 
Barbaras, the the Tushiras, the Kankas, the Pahlav&s, the 

Andhras, the Madrakas, the Pundras, the Puliiidas, the Ramathas, the 
K&mbojas, the several castes that have sprung up from llr'ihmanasand 
Kshatriyas, the Vai-^yas and the Sudras that reside in the domi- 
nions of (Arya) kings? What are those duties again to the observance 
of which kings like overselves should force those tribe ■> that subsist 
by robbery ? 

Indra answers : — All the robber tribes should serve their mothers and 
fathers, their preceptors and other seniors and locluses living in the 
woods. All the robber tribes should also serve ihcir kings. The 
duties and rites inculcated in the Vedas should also be li llowed by 
them. They should perforin sacrilice> in honour of the Pitris, dig 
wells (and dedicate them to universal service), give water to thirsty 
travellers, give away beds and make oilier seasonable presents unto 
Brahmanas. Abstention from injury, truth, suppression of wrath, 
supporting Brahmanas and kinsmen by giving them their dues, main- 
tenance of wives and children, purity, peacefulness, making presents 
to Brahmanas at sacrifices of every kind, arc duties that should'bc 
practised by every person of this class who desires hib own piosperity. 
Such a person should also perform all kinds of P&ka-Ytijnas with costly 
presents of food and wealth. These and similar duties, O sinless one, 
were laid down in olden days for persons of this class. All these acts 
which have been laid down for all others should be done by persons of 
also the robber class, O king! 

Mandhatri says : — In the world of men, such wicked men may be 
seen living in disguise among all the four orders and in all the four 
modes of life. 

Indra answers : — Upon the disappearance of kingly duties and of 
the science of chastisement, all creatures became exceedingly afflicted* 
O sinless one, in consequences of the tyranny of kings." 

/ • . * « o ♦ e o 
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What do tha»e paasages show ? Thqr appear to me to racwd afact 
of great importance not only historically but also sociologically and 
eftnologically. They may, I think, be taken as proving beyond all 
doubt that the Vedic Aryan society had long before the Christian era 
lost its pristine purity by the admission into its pale, openly or secretiy, 
formbly or peacefully, of people of foreign and non-Aryan war-like 
races and that there was no special or new end to be gained by the 
of the Code of Manu describing them as beionging to the 

Kshatriya caste. ^ 

Seventhly We have evidence of a definite character to place the 
Institutes of Manu much earlier than the period imagined for it by Dr, 
Bhandarkar. Patanjali, who flourished in the second century B. C., 
in the Vyakaranamahibhishya VI, I, 84, adduces Manu II, 120, with- 
out any variant. Dr. Buhler in his Introduction to the Manu Smriti 
has summed up the whole of the evidence including the passages 
relied upon by Dr. Bhandarkar and has come to the conclusion that the 
remotest limit assignable to the Manu Smriti is the third century 
B. C, and the lowest limit cannot be later than the second century 
A. D- To me this date seems to be more acceptable than that fixed 
by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

Eighthly -.—Assuming that the passage in Manu does indicate the 
special motive assigned to it by Dr. Bhandarkar , that circumstance 
^one cannot make the whole of the Smriti a production of the 
Kuian-Gupta period. It is believed by Dr. Buhler and other Sans- 
krit scholars that the Manu Smriti contains interpolations. If this is 
true, the passage in question may be one of such interpolations. 
Ninthly and lastly The Manu Smriti is remarkably free from that 
sectarian spirit which taints a large number of other extant Smritis. 

1 have in dealing with Dr. Bhandarkar’s view as to the date of the 
Smritis confined my observations to the Code of Manu as it occupies 
the first and foremost place in the list of works of that class. 
MANDLIK on the SMRITIS. 

The late Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik has, in his work on Hindu Law, 
recorded a large amount of information on the subject of the Smritis 
and bis conclusions may be shortly stated as follows 
(i) There are no guides to the Smritis like the Anuirumaniia* nor 
Sarvanukramas of the Rigveda, and with the materials at present 
> The fanowinc le« v«oted by M«dh>vach>t)> »he Vane-Parve alao poats to a 
cottfuMon ol the ceetee m the Kali age 
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aYailable it is not possible to determine their eictent or antiquity eidw 
f^sitiye or relative. 

(2) The number of Smritis is very great. Many have been lost. 
Some exist as fragments ; others are only known from cuotations in 
other Smritis or Digests of more modern writers. Their number 
is qifferently stated by different ancient writers. Yjjnavalkya and 
the Agni-PurAna name twenty, Viramitrodaya names fifty-seven, 
Paithinasi thirty-six, the Garuda Pur&na eighteen, the Mahabharata 
about twenty-five ; Hem&dri in his DC\na-Khanda quotes texts of 
fifty-five Risliis and in his Vratakhanda twenty-eight. 

M&dhavacliarya in his commentary on Par&sara, after alluding to 
Manu, cites a passage from Paithinasi which gives names of thirty- 
six Smritis and says there are many -more among whom he names 
Vatsa and ten others. The twelve Mayukhas contain extracts from 
ninety-seven different Smritis. In the Nirnaya Sindhu, Kamal^kara 
refers to 131 Smrits and Ananta Deva in the Samsk&ra-kaustubha 
quotes 104. Besides these other Smriti passages are given but their 
authors are not named. ^ 

(3) There are several works under the name of the same reputed 
author with titles but slightly changed, f.^., Manu, Vriadha-Manu, 
Brihan-Manu. The words Brihat and Vriddlia are used synonymously. 
On the question whether works appearing under one name with 
Vriddha or Brihat sometimes prefixed to it are works of different 
authors or have any common basis, Mr. Mandilk differing from Sula- 
pani and Mitrami^ra is of opinion that such works are productions of 
different individuals and that their being named after the same author 
is due to the one being an expansion or an epitome of the other. As 
regards their date he says there are no data for deciding whether the 
epitomes or the larger works are of a later date than those whose 
expansions or epitomes they appear lo be ; but he states that in 
several instances the larger works appear to be the subsequent pro* 
ductions. 

(4) As regards the composition (contents?) of the Smritis nothing 
can be yet definitely pronounced. Some take Smritis as ^rutis pre- 
■served by tradition. Others consider them as supplements to Sutras. 

A Their (of the Smritts) number ih great: the sage* reputed to be the authors being 
numerous— according to i»nc list eighteen ; attordii g to another twice as many ; according 
to a third many more— and several works being ascribed to the same author, his greater (Mr 
leas institutes (Vrihat or Laghu) or a later work of the author when old (Vridha). 
brooke quoted by P, C Tagore tn his Preface lo the VivAda-Chintamani). See also 
West and BtShler on Hindu Law Third Edition, pp. *6— <7* whereafter giving a list of 
iS Smritis the authors state: “ Even this list most likely does not comprise all the ancieot 
works on Dharma and a more protracted search for Mss., and a more accurate iavMtigA* 
aion of f;|ia modern compilations, will, no doubt, enlarge it coosidrratdy. 
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^'^Others again hold them to be dissertations or compilatlofts of approved 
usages and customs promulgated at different times by or under thj^ 
sanction of eminent sages or their followers. Some are evidently 
sectarian works; some are compilations from other writers ; while 
others^ as they now stand, are confined to particular subjects or 
branches of particular subjects. 

<S) The Smritis are works explanatory of Dharma as received by 
tradition ; and where the tradition has been lost or has become 
obsolete, the Smnti becomes useless 

(6) The rule, that in cases where there is a conflict between the 
Sruti and Smriti the former is to be obe>ed, is not always followed in 
practice. In like manner, the rule, that m a conflict between the 
Smritis and the PurAnas the latter should give wav, has lost its force 
and practically the Smritis have hardly much scope left. 

(7) The present 4 chflra (practice) is more influenced by the PurAnas 
than by the Smritis. 

With reference to the above account, it may be remarked that the 
Rao Saheb's view that the rule as regards the relative priority 
between the ^ruiis and Smritis is not always followed in practice 
and that the Smritis have been practically superseded by the 
Pur&nas cannot be received in its entirety. It is no doubt a fact 
that for a long time past — for over a thousand years according to 
Mr. R Dutt (Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 133)— the Puranas have ex- 
ercised a large influence on the leligious life of the Hindus But it 
cannot be said for this reason that the authority of the Smritis has 
disappeared altogether The Grihva ceremonies are still performed 
according to the Sutras and Smritis. The courts of law still consult 
Manu, YAjflavalkya, N&rada, Brihaspati and other well-known law- 
givers. On questions of Achara no conscious departure is allowed 
from their precepts , and, whatever authority the PurAnas enjoy is 
based upon the theor> that thej follow the Sruti and Smriti in what 
they lay down It may be further stated that the critical spirit which 
contact with western thought has given rise to must in the long run 
succeed in displacing the PurAnas from the high place which they 
have tilled in the sacred literature of the Hindus as authorities on 
question of Dharma. 

THE AUTHORITATIVENESS OF THE SMRITIS 
AND THEIR INTERPRETATION. 

We have stated above that, according to the theory of the Indian 
Aryas, the Vedas are eternal and that they are the foundation and root 
of all knowledge. But, in the progress of intellect, a time came when 
new schools of thought sprang up and boldly questioned the claims 
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of thA Vedas to divhie revelation. They argued with great foKe tfui? 
the Vedas were not eternal, .that they were full of contradictions and . 
unintelligible dicta and that the system of ritual and sacrifices buStgl 
upon them was opposed to principles of right reasoning. 

This revolution in thought, which seriously threatened the safety of 
the conservative Vedic school, led to the formation of the method of 
exagetics known as the MimAmsa of Jaimini, which is one of the 
fourteen sources of knowledge referred to by YAjnavalkya. ’ Vijninesh* 
Wara explains MimAmsa to mean the investigation of Vedic texts. 
This system was founded by Jaimini and it lays down rules in the form 
of Sutras or aphorisms for the interpretation of the texts of the Vedas 
and Smritis. It recognises only one method of proof— namely ^abda 
Praf^dna { ), word-proof, the proof deriveu from revela* 

tion or Vedic precepts, and does not admit the validity of the methods 
of proof by perception, inference and analogy, on questions of 
Dharma. 

After establishing as a fundamental proposition that the Vedas are ' 
eternal and not of human origin, it makes a classification of sentences 
or texts into principal and subordinate. A principal text ( 
is mandatory in its nature and prescribes of prohibits any particular 
act or conduct. Mandatory texts, are of four kinds ; ist, texts 
or ) which contain absolute and unconditional 

commands which are independent of any other cause ; andly, texts of 
the character of restrictive injunctions ( ) which merely 

regulate the time, place and manner of performing an act towards 
which a person may be inclined instinctively or of his own accord ; 
3rdly, texts of the nature of exclusive specification ( uftTOtfriW* ). 
These last are, as one writer has described them, injunctions in form, 
but prohibitions in purport. As an example of this kind of texts, we 
may mention the precept ** Man shall cat the flesh of the five clawed . 
animals.” This cannot be an apdrvavidhi, because men may eat the 
flesh of such animals of their own accord without any injunction to 
that effect Nor is it a Niyama-Vidht, as no time or place or manner 
is prescribed. The conclusion, therefore, is that man shall not eat 
the flesh of any other clawed animal tlwn the five specified ones. ^ 
Fourthly, texts which repeat an injunction previously declared 
The class of subordinate texts are called Artha-v^a, Stuti-vAda, or,j 
Guna-vAda ( )• They have not the force of 

law. They are to be taken as explanatory statements confirming or' 
strengthening the signification of the principal propositions iuj 
mandatory texts. ' 

* YAiiuvallcyat U 3* 
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' The au^fity^ of the Smritis stands next to that Of thetSrutis. The 
theory is that every rule prescribed by a Smritt ts drawn from a Vedic 
precept and that, therefore, a Smriti text which conflicts with a Sruti 
teat must be absolutely rejected as no authority whatever. 

This theory is carried to such a length that the existence of a Vedic 
text in support of a Smriti text must be presumed even when one 
cannot be actually produced. According to this theory of their origin, 
all the Smritis are of equal antiquity and of equal authority. There 
ought to be no conflict between them. The fact, however, is that they 
differ on many points; and the following principles, some of which 
we find laid down in the Smritis themselves, are to be observed in 
determining which of the two conflicting Smritis should be preferred. 
Yftjnavalkya declares that, where there is a conflict between .two 
Smritis that which is reJisonable according to Vyavahara shall be 
preferred. Mit&kshara explains the word Vyavah&ra to mean 
), the usage observed by the elders or the wise from time 
immemorial. 

The commentators, however, follow' a different method which is 
called the method of Kkavflkiyata or Vishaya-Vyavasth4—the princi- 
ple of unanimity or the adjustment of contradictory passages. This 
method requires that in interpreting the Smritis you should bring them 
all into harmony as far as possible and prevent a conflict arising 
between them. It is assumed, in the words of Mr. Mayne, that the 
Smritis constitute a single body of law, one part of which supplements 
the other, and every part of which, if properly understood, is capable 
of being reconciled with the other. 

The commentators, accordingly, try to maintain this position by 
assuming that texts, seemingly in conflict with each other, really 
provide for different cases or different sets of circumstances or for 
different ages. By way of illustration, we shall take the case of the 
right of females to take property by succession. Baudh^yana denies, 
such right to women on the ground of a Vedic text ; while Ytjna- 
valkya and others recognise the right of the widow, the daughter,^ 
the mother and grandmother to Inherit. The commentators explain 
this .conflict by supposing that the V'cdic text quoted by Baudh&}ana 
' refers to women other than those expressly mentioned in the YAjna» 
valkya and other Smritis. To take another instance, Nftrada says - 
If, among several brothers, one childless should die, the others shall 
divide his property, making a provision for his women till they die, in 
case they remain faithful to the bed of their husband. While, Y&jna* 
valkya declares that the faithful w'idow, the daughter, the daughter’s 
ton, the parents, the brothers, the brothers’ sons, the Gotrajas, the 
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Bandhus, the fellow student, each, in default of the other, shall inh^t 
the property of a man dying sonless. The MitAkshara explains this 
conflict by holding that the text of N^rada refers to the succession to. 
an undivided or reunited co-parcener, and that the text of Yijna<* « 
valkya refers to succession to a separated brother. Again, Manu 
favours unequal division between brothers by allotting a 4puble share 
to the eldest, while Y&jnavaikya enjoins that the division shall be* 
equal. This conflict is explained by Vijh&nesvara by stating that 
Manu’s text relates to a different age. To give a fourth instance, 
JManu prohibits gambling and betting, while Nfirada and Brihaspati 
allow it. Mitramisra in the Viramittrodaya explains this conflict by 
stating that Manu’s prohibition relates to cases where false dice are 
used or the permission of the king has not been obtained. 

The MimUmsa, in the section on the authority of the Smritis, lays 
down two special rules which arc worth mentioning. One of these is to 
the effect that, where there are two contradictory Smriti texts, one of 
which has direct support from a Sruti text and the other lacks such 
support, the former should be followed and the latter rejected, the rule, 
that from a Smriti text the existence of a i^ruti text shall be inferred, 
being explained away by the argument that a l^ruti text which is 
actually known to us has priority over what may have been known to 
another, but of which we are not cognisant, ^ 

The other rule is that, as the Veda cannot err, a Smriti text, which 
can be traced to an objectionable motive consistently with actual 
experience, has no binding force, although there is no contradictory 
Vedic text actually forthcoming. This proposition is thus illustrated. 
In the Jyotishstoma sacrifice it is ordained that when the sacrificial 
animal is brought to the altar an oblation called the ‘ Vaisarjana koma * 
should be performed and the animal let loose. On that occasion the 
sacrificer, ^is wife, sons and brothers are covered with new clothes, to 
the end of which the handle of the sacrificial ladle is tied and the oble* 
tion performed. There is a Smriti text which says that these clothes 
of the Vaisarjaniya homo are taken by the officiating priest. Now, 
this text is not binding, although there is no actual ^rud text against 
it, because it is possible to infer an origin for it in a selfish motive on 
the part of the officiating priest, as we know by actual observation that 
priests employed in consideration of receiving a fee are avaricious. * 
With all the ingenuity which our authors and commentators have 
exercised in establishing a harmonious relation between the different • 
gratis and Smritis, we can only exclaim in the words of Yudhiithira 
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Logic has not basis, the 8criptares?are divided ; there is not one seer 
whose opinion Is authoritative. The truth about right is hidden in a' 
cave ; the only path is that pursued by the Majority. (MahUbhArata 
Vana Parva, chapter 313, v. 107.) 

purAnas. 

We will now proceed to consider the subject of Pur&nas as proof on 
questions of Dharma. 

The word Purina signifies belonging to ancient or olden times as 
opposed to Nutana or new, and the characteristic of a true Purina, as 
determined by authority, is that it deals with five topics ; viz,, the 
creation of the universe, its destruction and renovation, the genealogy 
of gods and patriarchs, the reigns of the Manus and the history of the 
solar and lunar races. * 

The existing works which bear the name Purina are of two classes 
T-the Mukhya or the principal and the Upa or secondary. All the 
authorities agree in fixing the number of both at eighteen. There 
are other Purinas besides ; but they are not of importance to us here. 

A list of all these Purinas, the authorship of which is ascribed to the 
sage Vyisa, is given in the late Rao Saheb V, N. Mandlik’s Intro- 
duction to his work on the Vyavahira Mayukha and Yijnavalkya 
Smriti. 

The Rao Saheb says that their extent and time of composition are 
uncertain. He, however, gives them an antiquity and position which f 
is neither supported by the authorities he relies upon nor by the results 
of the investigation of Sanskrit scholars. The Rao Saheb identifies 
the eighteen Pur&nas with those referred to in the ^ruti and Smriti 
writings. He says that they are distinctly alluded to in the Vedas 
and Sutras and that, from the order in which they are directed to be 
recited, they appear to rank after histories, like the Mah&bhArata, 
and before the Kalpa Sutras. Against this view attention has first 
to be drawn to the conviction entertained by the late Day&nand 
Saraswati whose knowledge of the Sanskrit sacred literature was 
of a very high order. He maintained that the Purflnas which are 
referred to in the Vedic writings and which are entitled to recognition 
as proof on questions of duty, are the same as the Br&hmanas, and' 
not the works in Anustubha ^loka which now pass under that name^ 
He argued, I think rightly, that the words Itihftsa, Purina, Kalpa, 
Githi and Nira^amsi, as used in the old Vedic writings, are 
synonymous and that •nothing more was meant by them than the 
Brthmanas either in their entirety or In parts. This view is fully 
supported by the definition of Purinas given by MfklhavftcbArya 
liis commentary on Taittirlya Aranyaka. Manu does not recognise* 1 
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the eighteen Pur Anas as a source of law. YAjnavalkyai 
included them in the fourteen sources of knowledge enuinerated hjr 
him, declares that the Sruti, Smriti, the approved customs, what 
agreeable to one’s conscience and a perfectly lawful and well consid^ 
ered desire are the roots of law. The latter text is almost identic il with 
the teRt of Manu declaring the sources of lav^ Hence, on aeons!* 
deration of the two texts of YAjaavalkya, it would appear that the saga 
intended to declare the eighteen PurAnas as a source of knowledge 
only and not of law ^ Further, Jaimini makes no mention whatever 
of the eighteen Pur Anas in his system of MimAmsa 

We have next the authority of Professors Buhler* and Weber which 
almost entirely agrees with the view propounded b> DayAnands 
Saraswati. Professor Buhler, in his introduction tr Apastambl^S 
Dharma-Sutras in the Sacred Books of the East Series, fully sub- 
scribes to what he calls the opinion held b} the most illustriuut 
Sanskritists that, in general, the existing PurAnas are not identical 
with the \iorks designated by that title in Vedic works. Professor 
Weber makes the point clearer. He sa>s (Histor} of Indian Literature, 
Third Edition, 190): — ** Side by Mdc with the ItihAsas we find the 
PurAna mentioned in the Brahmana as the designation of those 
cosmogonic inquiries winch occur there so fiequently and which 
relate to the ‘ agra ’ or beginning of things*. When in course of time 
distinct works bearing this name arose, the signification of the term 
was extended , and these works came to comprehend also the history 
of the created world and of the families of its gods and heroes as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and renosations in accord- 
ance with tne theory of the mundane periods (yugAs). As a rule, 
five such topics are given as forming their subiect, whence the epithet 
Pancka^Jakshana which is cited in Amara’s lexicon as a synonym of 
PurAna. 

i(saRRffaRi 

These works have perished and those that have come down to 
Uf in their stead under the name of PurAnas are the producliofie 
of a later time, and belong all of them to the last thousand years or so* 
They are written in the interests of and for the purpose of recommend* 
ing the 6ivA and Vishnu sects ; and not one of them correspond# 
exactly, a few correspond slightly, and others do not correspond at alt, 

^ YajnaTaSkya. 1 v 7* 

Profesm Wilton obtarvet that the PurAnas are not authontiea tn law The> may W 
recctsed m explanation or illuatration, but not in proof H« 6 Wilton s Workt. Vol. V*» p. 4^ 
• BQhlat't Manu, Introduction, Sacred Books of the Battf Vol. XXV, p. 55, ' 
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with the description of the ancient PurRnas preserved to us in the 
Sc^ioliasts of Amara and also here and there in the works them- 
selves.** 

This statement of Professor Weber is followed by a quotation from 
Lassen as follows For the old narratives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted altogether, have been substituted theological 
and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic precepts and especially 
legends recommending a particular divinity or certain shrines.** 

According to the author of ** Ancient India** the Purftnas which 
exist now were composed in the Pur&ntk Period, which he dates from 
5CX3 A. D. to 1194 A. D. (Ancient India, Vol. I, 32 ; Vof. Ill, 35) and 
they have been since altered and considerably enlarged during many 
centuries after the Mahomedan conquest of India. 

The most conclusive argument on the point, in my opinion, is fur- 
nished by the Manu Smriti. This work, which mentions the Pur&nas 
among the sacred writings which an Aryan house-holder should recite 
in the presence of his guests at a sacrifice in honour of the manes, is 
‘ perfectly free from all sectarian influence and nowhere teaches the 
performance of other rites than those prescribed in the Vedic writings, 
and nowhere inculcates the exclusive worship of any of the deities of 
the PurRnik sects. 

Further, Mr. Mandlik himself admits that the Pur^nas mentioned 
in the ^rutisand Smritis rank before the Kalpa Sutras. If that is so, 
it is clear that these PurAnas cannot be the same as the eighteen 
works which pass under the name Purftna. 

There is another most important fact to be noticed in this connection 
and it is this : — The popular theory regarding the origin of the 
eighteen PurAnas is that they were composed by the sage VyAsa 
chiefly for the instruction of ^udras and women in the Kali age to 
whom the study of the Vedas was forbidden. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is irresistible that the eighteen PurAnas are not identical with 
the PurAnas mentioned by Manu, YAjnavalk}^ and other Rishis. 

The posteriority of the PurAnas, as they now stand, to the Smritis is 
shown by the fact that the first and third books of the YAjnavalkya 
Smriti have been incorporated in the Garuda-PurAna and the second 
book in the Agni-Purana.^ The author of the Bhavishya-PurAna has 
largely drawn on the first three chapters of the Manu-Smriti. * 

Assuming that they have a place as proof on questions of duty, that 
place is admittedly below that of the Smritis. In other words, when 
there is a conflict between Smriti and PurAna the former prevails. 

it Tmgon IjMw Lecturm on Partition and Adoptioa JS. 

. . * 8flld«r*« Manu« Introdticti^ CX . Sacred Booksof theSast, Vol« XXV 
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AchAra or usage. 

The word Ach^ra is derived irom the root char to walk, to conduct 
oneself, and is used in *he general sense of acting:.^ 'Ach&ra^’ 
Charana, Charitra and Sila are convertible terms. ^ 

As regards the authority of Ach^ra, we often hear it urged by those 
who are disposed to maintain existing institutions which have nO 
sanction in the ^ruti and Smriti that custom overrides the written la# 
and they quote as an authority the familiar maxim ** ** 

— usage is stronger than the ^astra. I have not found this maxim used 
by the authors of the Smritis,Manu,YAjnavalkya and other known law-* 
givers in considering the efficacy of conduct. The maxim, I think^ 
expresses in different words the rule of grammar which says that 
popular usage overpowers etymological meaning, and 
has nothing to do with custom as an authority for a rule of conduct 
not sanctioned by the ^Astra 

Jaimini in his Mlmamsa Sutras denies to local customs any 
authority as a source of law independently of the Sruti and Smriti. 
He rejects the idea of reasonableness and adjustment and the only test 
which he prescribes as to the lawfulness of a p irticular act or conduct 
is whether it is justified by a scriptural statement. On this point the 
following observations of Sir Henrv Maine may be appropriately 
quoted. 

“The theory upon which these schools of learned men 
Brahmanas) worked, from the* ancient, Apastamba and Gautama to 
the late Manu and the still later Nftrada, is perhaps still held by some^ 
persons of earnest religious convictions, but in time now buried it 
affected every walk of thought The fundamental assumption is^ 
that a sacred or inspired literature being once believed to exist, all 
knowledge is contained in it. The Hindu way of putting it was, and 
is, not simply that the Scripture is true, but that everything which is 
true is contained in the Scripture. From very early times, the Hindu 
doctors appear to have been conscious of difficulties in the interpreta- 
tion or application of their theory Sometimes books of authority 
contradicted one another Sometimes they failed to supply a 
basis for received doctrines or for immemorial religious practice. 
One of the earliest of expedients was to suppose the loss of passages 
in the most ancient portion of the Scriptures. * If you ask,* says 
Apastamba, *why the decision of the Aryas presupposes the existence 
of a Vedic passage, then 1 answer, all precepU were originally 
taught in the Brahmanas, but these texts have been lost. Thdr 

^ The word Achftra • sometunes used m tbc narrow sense of observance of tlie ntes and 
care mo wes prescribed by sacred texts. 

* SaiduurScbAryas Bhftsliya on tbe VedSnta Sutras, CH IIUP.I , Sutras f, to, ts. 
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'former existence mRy, however, be inferred from usage. It is not, 
however, permissible to infer the former existence of a Vedie passage 
where pleasure is obtained by following the custom ; he who follows 
such usage becomes lit for Hell.’ ** i 

To pass on to a more detailed examination of the authorities on the 
subject ; — 

Achftra is deGned in the Institutes of Manu (Ch, II, i8) as follows 
' ** The custom handed down in regular succession (since tiiiie im- 
memorial) among the (four chieO castes (Varna) and the mixed 
(races) of that country, (Brahmh&varta and Brahmarsi Desa) is called 
the conduct of virtuous men.” ^ 

This text should be read with the tenth verse of the same chapter 
which declares : — 

** But by ^ruti (revelation) is meant the Veda and by Smriti (tradi- 
tion) the Institutes of the sacred law ; those two must not be called 
into question in any matter, since from those two the sacred law 
shone forth.” 

The latter of the two texts quoted above clearly indicates that a 
custom which is opposed to ^ruti and Smriti cannot be valid. The 
same inference arises from Manu, Chapter I, verses 107, xo8, 109 and 
110 * 

Kulluka also puts the same construction upon the last mentioned 
text and says that custom which is opposed to Smriti should be re- 
jected. 

’ In the Chapter (Vlll) on civil and criminal law, custom is again 
referred to by the author of Manu’s Code in verses 41, 42 and 46, but 
not as a positive and recognised source of Dharma, but only as an 
element to be considered by the king in declaring the law. The com- 
mentators -also interpret the words **the laws of castes of districts, 
of guilds and of families ” to mean law not opposed to the Veda. 

When we turn to YAjnavalkya* the same conclusion is arrived at, 
namely, that custom, to be valid, should not be antagonistic to ^niti 

^ Early Law and Customs, Ch. I. pp. 

® »r arm: 

in 4 11 *if^ g I 

^41 IM » n 

' Medhfttithi divides Smriti (tradition) into written tand unwritten. What is written goer 
hv the name Smriti and what is not written bv the name Ach&ra. Both are the retaem* 
brance* of the revealed law and, therefore, authontative. 

It aer I sa w#. Ch. l, 343. 
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and Smriti. Likewise, Gautama, Va^istha and Apastamba 
the same doctrine. 

The laws of countrieb, castes and families which are ndt oppov^ 
to the (sacred) records have also authority. (Gautama XI, 20 .) 

** Whether in matters connected with this or the next world, in both ; 
cases, the Dharmas inculcated by the f^astras are to be observed:^ 
where there is an omission in the Sastras, their approved custom ii^ 
the authority. Manu has declared that the (peculiar) laws of countries^ 
castes, and families (may be followed) in the absence of (rules of) thcT' 
revealed texts. Va4istha, Ch. I. J 

“ The authority for acts productive of merit which form part of the 
customs of daily life is the agreement of those ^vho know the law, , 
(and the authorities for the latter are) the Vedas alone. Apastamba, 
Ch. 1, l\ I. K. 1. 

“ As Smriti is not to be accepted when it is opposed to the Vedas, ^ 
so custom is not to be respected, when it Is at variance with a Smriti* 

A Smriti quoted in the Prayogapl-rijftt. 

‘ ‘ Those that wish to know what Dharmas are, for them the Vedas 
are the highest authority, the Smriti the second and what is accepted 
by society^ (or the world) the third.” (Mah&bh^rata, Anus^sana- 
Parva). 

Where there are no direct sanctions or prohibitions laid down in 
the Veda or Smriti, the Dharmas are to be ascertained from an Ob- 
servation of the custom ol the country and of the family.” (Skanda- 
PurAna.) 

The gist of Mie foregoing texts may be shortly stated thus in the 
words of Medh&tithi. AchAra as used in Manu and the other 
Smritis means the practice^ followed as a duty by J^istas— virtuous 
men conversant with the Vedas — in cases w’hcre there are no Sruti or 
Smriti tests to the contrary. 

1 The text Is : which is another woid foi 

The Rom.'in law defined custom thus “When certain persons have by common con** 
sent purposely followed a certain rule, and hawc, whether by acts or forbcarancestcoMMfe^tMlf 
affirmmtivay negattva), recog'nised such rule as binding upon them, there arises from this 
common will so evidenced a law which obliges every individual who can be reckonsd M 
one of these persons, provided the custom be not unreasonable and provided also it relates 
to those matters to which the written law does not apply {jeonaueiud^ cotudiiutiwf^ 
Customs which are opposed to written law {corrccturiae deregaioria^ are held by Rootatr 
Jurists to be invalid, unless they have been specially confirmed by the supreme power of the 
State or Have existed immemortaliy ; and it is immaterial whether they consist in a mere' 
mm-observance of the written law ideauetudo)* or in the observasice of new principlee 
such law (jeanaueindinea ahr^torue)i and it jp also immaterial whetfactr 'the* 
cuet^ have or, lunre pot been eonfiemed by judicial dsdal^ (Llndley on Jurisprudenoe)^' 
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On the other hand, Asvalftyana, BaudhAyana, NArada, Brihaspati 
and K&tyAyana would seem to place custom higher than Sastra. 

AivalAyana in his Grihya-Sutras when describing the marriage 
ritual says — 

Now various indeed are the customs of the (different) countries 
and the customs of the (different) villages : those one should observe 
at the wedding.*’ 

“ What, however, is commonly accepted that we shall state.” 

This passage, I do not think, can be taken as recognising usage 
contray to the ^astras as a source of Dharma. It has reference to a 
particular ceremony and permits the observance of practices of an 
indifferent character prevailing in different localities. Medhfttithi 
in his commentary on Manu’s Chapter II, verse 6, gives instances of 
such practices one of which is the tying of a yellow ribbon round the 
wrist as a sign of auspiclousncss at marriages. 

As regards Baudh^yana'^ it is enough to note that in considering 
the validity of customs he begins by stating that there is a dispute 
regarding certain five practices in the south and in the north, and 
concludes by admitting that his own view that they may be observed 
by the people of the country where they prevail is contrary to the 
law laid down by Gautama.* 

The texts of N^Irada, Briliaspati and KAtyAyana on the subject of 
custom have been considered by MAdhavdchdrya; in the opting 
section of his work on Vyavahiira where he discusses the character* 
istics of a law-suit as defined by those sages. The texts that are 
relevant here are those which devide law-suits into four classes ac* 
cording to the nature of the procedure followed in determining the 
question at issue. This procedure is dscribed as having four feet. 
Thus NArada says 

wftv I am: ^ u 

Professor JoUy translates this thus : 

Virtue, a judicial proceeding, documentary evidence, and an edict 
from the king aire the four feet of a law-suit Each following one is 
superior to the one previously named. The word is rendered 

by the translator into ** documentary evidence on the authority of 
AsahAya, the commentator on Nltrada. But he points out that other 
commentators explain the term Charitra in conformity with the teat 

^ Adhjwya I. K«ndika Vll, Sutras i and c. 

" Baudbayaiuii Praana 1. Adhyaya 1. Kaadika II. Testa i-6. 

' * Cautdsna XI, to. 
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of Brihaspati, namely ** Whatever is practised by a man^ pM»|M or; 
improper, in accordance with local usage is termed Chafitra, 
Custom.^” 

Bfihaspati describes the four parts of a law-suit thus : — 

^ =5rwif ii 

Translation The plaint is called the first part ; answer is the 
second part ; the trial is the third part ; and the judgment is the 
fourth part. 

Brihaspati describes the fourth part, namely the judginnel as four- 
fold according to the means by which it is arrived at. 

^ ' =^g*5raiTrsfii^3: f^'JrJr; ti 

Translation : — The judgment in a doubtful matter is declared to be 
of four sorts, according as it is based, on moral law, or on the issue of 
the case or on custom or on an edict from the king" (BrihaspHti Ch, 
II, jS,) 

SJisrSR: II 

'^*1*115*13*1 ^ I 

i%*r =3^31^ 2 #t: I 

*ti 5 ^rsiRTT 3T«t3 3*ir ii 

Translation "When a sentence is passed exclusively according to 
the letter of the law, it sliould be considered as (a decision based on) 
the issue of the case. Moral law is overruled by it. 

" When a decision is passed in accordance with localscustom, logic, 
or the opinion of the traders (living in tl.at town) the issue of the case 
is overruled by it. 

“ Where the king, disregarding established usage, passes sentence 
(according to his owm inclination), it is (called) an edict from the king 
and loccil custom is overruled by it. ’** 

The texts quoted from Katyftyana aie : ^ ^ ^ 

5 ^^11^ H ^j|9k i^: u 

g l ^">3 sWSR: 9;l 

^ 4m*4*l4 ^ I H 

I ^*0'^ «nat ?wnwrra*n^ ti 

»S. B.E.VoLXXXin. Ms. 

• Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIII, 7 * 

• Brihaspati, €% II, 15, *6 17, S, B. E. Vol. XXXIII. pp- jtt, »b7. 
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“ Freely translated these texts mean that, when a judg^nient is 
passed on the the admission of the defendant who, in obedience to the 
moral law, confesses his guilt or pays the plaintiff what is due to him, 
that judgment is judgment passed according to the moral law ; 
when in the presence of both parties the Dharma ^Astra is propoun- 
ded by competent and learned judges and judgment is pronounced 
in accordance therewith, that is termed a judgment on the issue in 
the case ; whatever is practised by one as obligatory by custom, 
whether the same is sanctioned by the sacred law or not, that is cal- 
led Ckaritra, and a judgment given in accordance therewith is termed 
a judgment based on custom ; lastly that is called a judgment by an ' 
edict of the king which is passed in conformity with what the king 
declares to be lawful setting aside both the Nyiya ^^stra and usage. 

MSdhivachrya next quotes the text of Brihaspati declaring that a 
judgment passed according to the letter of the law overrules the moral 
law ; that a judgment based on usage overrules the written law and 
that a judgment by the edict of the king overrules local custom . 

N&rada and Brihaspati further declare : — 

** When it is impossible to act up to the precepts of the sacred law, 
it becomes necessary to adopt a method founded on reasoning, because 
evidence ( ) in a law-suit has priority over the law” 

Dharma^). 

** Holy law has a subtile nature, and is occult and difficult to under- 
stand. Therefore Kthe king) must try causes according to the visible 
path.*' (NArada, Ch. I, 40, 41.) 

“ The judgment in a doubtful matter is declared to be of four 
sorts, according as it is based on moral law, or on the issue of the 
case or on custom or on an edicc from the king.*'^ 

** The time-honoured Institutions of each country, caste and family 
should be preserved intact ; otherwise the people would rise in rebel- 
lion ; the subjects would become disaffected towards their rulers and 
the army and treasure would be destroyed. (Brihaspati, Ch. II, 
18, 28.)» 

The above texts possess a peculiar interest to the jurist as showing 
the stages through which juridical thought in its growth passed 
among the ancient law-givers of India in spite of the theory of the 
divine origin of law. They not only give a high place to approved 

^ II 
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usages introduced in supercession of Smriti texts but also'-' clothe 
king with power to modify both written law and usage where W' 
should consider it right to do'so.* As instances of local usage^contraryj 
to the texts of the sacred law,Brihaspatt^ refers to certain practices^ 
prevailing In the South, in the central country, in the East, in the.; 
North and in Khasa and concludes by saying “thus has legal 
procedure with its manifold ramifications been represented by the 
sages.” 

Mldhavicharya also refers to two customs among others, the first , 
of which permits a man in the KarnAtak to marry a daughter of his 
maternal uncle or of his paternal aunt and the second which j)ermtt9 
the marriage of a girl after the age of purbety in the country of Kerala. , 
He furtther states that these local customs are found embodied, 
in document and other royal decrees published in the countries • 
concerned. 

Thus stands the state of original authorities as to the force of usage. 
However great the veneration attached to the names of Manu, 
YAjdavalkya, Gautama and other earlier law-givers the broader views 
of N^rada, Brihaspati and Kdty^yana as to the sources of law could 
not but impress their successors. It can be safely presumed that the 
boldness exhibited by VijnAnesvara, Jimdtav&hana, V^chaspati-Mi^ra, 
Mitra-Mi^ra and M&dhavUchftrya in not strictly adhering to the theory 
of the divine origin of law was due to the influence which the Institutes 
of N&rada, Brihaspati and K&tyftyana must have exercised on the minds 
of those whose function it was in later times to propound the law and 
administer justice. 

The skill with which Vijn&nesvara found his way through the meshes 
of the divine origin theory and familiarised the Hindu mind with the 
distinction between religious and secular law is worthy of all praise. 
In his commentary on the texts of Y&jnavalkya relating to the 
impartibility of a man's self-acquired property Vijn&neshwara says in 
the clearest terms that, the rules laid down by Ydjnavalkya on the 
subject of Vyavahdra are based upon popular customs. ^ It was he who 
among the earlier commentators had the freedom of thought and 
boldness of spirit to advocate, in matters of civil rights, adherence to 
the principle “ practise not that which though legal is disapproved by 
public opinion”. * 

’ BnhftHpati. Ch. II. v. 29 . Jo, 3, ij2. S. B. £. Vol. XXXIII, p. jH;. 

The Panchayat Courtis which preceded the British Courts of Justice ffuided themsclvet^ 
almost enUrely by cuhtomary law. 

Yfljnavalkya, Cb. If v. xjf. 
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It is a matter for regret that the later commentators perhaps with 
one or two exceptions were not men of the same robustness of thought 
as Vijh^neshwara and Jimutav&hana and the principle of progressive 
interpretation of the laws introduced by the latter was not carried 
further. Dev&nanda Bhatta, the writer of the Smriti-Chandrik£l, and 
Mftdhavftch&rya, the commentator on the Par&sara Smriti, who 
respectively belong to the 13th and 14th centuries after Christ may be 
mentioned among the most celebrated authors that succeeded 
Vijn^ne 4 vara and JimutavAhana. 1 suppose that both of them, and 
particularly the .great Madhavfich^rya, are responsible to a large 
extent fbr the illiberal spirit which at present prevails in Hindu society 
and impedes its advance. 

The Smriti-Chandrik^l has, according to Dr. Jolly, a whole chapter 
on De 4 a-Dharma, in which the author is stated to have maintained 
that those usages only shall be recognised which are not opposed to 
the teaching of the Vedas and other authoritative books.* 

As regards Mildliavach^rya, he is a puzzle. He is in places so 
inconsistent that it is difficult to follow him. In his Jaiminiya- 
NyflyamaiA-Visiara he does not concede to AchAra any authority apart 
from the 6ruti and Smriti. He there observes: — It cannot be argued 
that as both the Smritis and Ach&ra are derived from the Veda, they 
are therefore of equal authority. From the practice of virtuous men a 
Smriti only may be inferred and not a ^ruti. Therefore the authority 
of Achara is remote by two degrees from that of the Vedas. “ In the 
Vyavahara*Kanda, however, he adopts the view of NArada, Brihaspati 
and K&tyayana and approves of usages clearly derogatory of the 
Smritis. 

In his introduction to the commentary on Para^ara Smriti he calls 
himself the patron* of the Puranik system and gives the Purinas a 
prominence which they previously did not enjoy and supports by his 
high authority the texts of the Purdnas which say that the wise” have 
abolished certain practices as unsuitable to the Kali age. These 
prohibited practices include sea-voyage, the remarriage of widows and 
many other useful customs sanctioned by Manu, Par&^ara and other 
lawgivers. 

One would have expected from a commentator of the position and 
learning of M&dhav^chArya some explanation as to who the wise that 

^ Dr. Jo»y*« Tagore Law Lectures on Partition and Adoption (iRS?), p. 35. 

u 

» Th^ original in JpCPT which literally meaoa the preawtor of the 

eotteetioa or eompiUtion of all the PurSoaa. 
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aliolislied these practices were, and why and when they abolished theiii*.: 
But he is totally silent on these points. What is most strange is 
he has recognised Pur&nik teats as authorities superior to thd precepts 
of the Smritis! 

Before closing this part of our subject, I may, 1 think, draw a 
comparison between the lines on which the development of law proceed- 
ed in Greece and in Ary&varta. In his Ancient Law Sir Henry Mainej 
makes mention of what in Greece were called Themistes, the sentence 
pr orders of Zeus as having preceded the conception of law. These 
Themistes, we may take, filled the same place among the Greeks as the 
^rutis did among the Indian AryAs. The transition from the Themistes 
in Greece was, first, to various established customs which the 
Themistes were believed to sanctify and then to written codes ; while 
among the Indian AryAs the Smritis or the codes followed the Srutis 
and AchAra or custom followed the Smritis, both the Smritis and 
AchAra being regarded as based on the sacred authority of the l^rutis. ^ 
Overtopping all these three sources of law, ^rutis, Smritis and 
customs, came the edict of the king of the law prescribed by the supreme 
power in the State. Thus although there is a close analogy between 
the ideas as to the origin of law in the West and East their pro- 
gressive development in India was checked by various causes an 
enquiry into which must be reserved for another more appropriate 
occasion. 

THE parAi^ara dharma samhitA. 

Starting with a definition of Dharma I have so far considered its 
sources or proofs, their nature, origin and relative authoritativeness 
on questions of duty. 

Now 1 pass on to the main theme of my discourse— the Institutes of 
the great Rishi — Parasara. His authority as a lawgiver of the Aryas 
is unquestionable. He fills a prominent place in the rank of the well- 
known sages of ancient times. He is described in the Rigveda as the 
son of Vaii^tha and Sakts. He is the seer of hymns 65-73, 1 of 

the same Veda. His name occurs in the GadapAtha of PAnint. He 
is one of the twenty Rishis named in the YAjAavalkya Smriti *as 
^Astra-Prayojakas or law-givers. He figures prominently in the 
MahAbhArata, Vishnu PurAna and other sacred books of the Indian 
AryAs. He is one of the fifty-three Rishis who formed part of the 

* Tbe view now generally received ie that the Smritia are a lecerd oi ueagee wiikh 
pfwrailcd in different iocaUtiee at different periods. Tbe late Sir Henry Maine in bin Batty 
Law and Custom says : ** Indian law may« m fact, be affirmed to coaaist at a vary g^eat 
maabar oflocai bo£es of unayeieiiid of one set of custome reduced to wtStmgy pretondtng 
taadleiaer authority than ilm rest, eaerebing conseqvealty a great iefliicace mr diam 
apd toodiag, if not cbeched, to absorb them. 
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august assembly in which the great Bhishma instructed Yudhishthira 
io the science of Government (Mah^bh&rata, Shinti Parva, Ch. 47). It 
is under the circumstances needless to enlarge upon the authority of* 
ParRdara as a lawgiver.^ 

The Par^^ara Samhita almost exclusively deals with two heads of 
Dharma» namely, AMra (rules of conduct) and Pr&yaschitta (pen- 
ances). On civil law (Vyavah&ra'l it lays down only the following 
general rules for the guidance of kings : — 

** A king of the Kshatriya caste should arm himself and have his 
army ; should protect his people ; should overcome the forces of a 
hostile king and rule the State in the way prescribed by law. 
(Ch. I, v. 61.) 

Where such members of the regenerate caste, as are irreligious 
and illiterate, subsist on alms begged from house to house : — That 
village should be punished by the king ; for the village is a feeder of 
thieves alone.” (Ch. I, v. 6x.) 

^ ** A garland maker gathers flow'crs only without cutting (the plants) 

in the garden by their roots. (So also the king should raise taxes.) 
He should not oppress his subjects in the manner in which a charcoal 
maker uproots the trees.”’ (Ch. i, v. 63.) 

The penance (for a sin) should be prescribed (by a Parlshad) 
with the approval of the king ; it should never be prescribed in- 
dependently of the king ; but where the penance is trifling, it may be 
carried out (without such approval). (VI H, 28.) 

“ If the king intends to lay down the law, disregarding what the 
Brahmanas say,— -the sin is multiplied a hundredfold, and, so in- 
creased, affects the king.” (VIII, 29.) 

The importance of the Par^^ara Smriti rests on the ground that it 
declares the law for the Kali age. This special authority o^ Par^ara 

* There are two astronomical treatinca by Pan^Vara extant. '* P.'ir&aara is reputed to be 
the oldeat Indian Astronomer. • • • The name of Parftfara as well as that of Gar^a 
only to the latest staf-e of Vcdic literature, to the Aranyakas and the Sutras ; in the 
earlier works nei\her of the two names is mentioned. The fiimily of the ParA^aras is represent- 
fA with particul.'ir frequency in the l.iter members ot the Vans.'is of the ^tapatha Brah- 
nwna; a Gargra and a Parftiara are also named in the Anukrnraani as Rishis of several 
kgrmne of the Rik, and another ParAfara appears in Panini as author of the Bhiksbu Sutra. 

compendium for religious mendicants. The ParA«'arino>bhikshavah are mentioned in 
the MohabUAshya also, and besides a Kalpa by ParAfara. Weber's Histoiy of Indian 
Literature (Third Edition), pages tit and 141. 

* The edition published by the Aaiatic Society of Bengal in the Bibliothca Indica Series 
<^n(adna the folio wii^ additional verge •' ** Royalty depends not on hereditary right ; nor 
exnitbe tra^mittMhy deed^ It should be efvo}'ed after acquisition by cneam of 
■ tile wor^; the Mrth is by heroes.'* 
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is mentioned in verse 25, Chapter 1 of the Smriti Itself. It runs as 
follows 

» 

For the Krita age are suited the laws of Manu ; for the Tret&, those 
of Gautama (are) prescribed ; for the Dv&para, those by SAnkha- 
Likhita ; for the Kali, those by ParAsara are prescribed. 

The theory on which the doctrine that each Yuga has its peculiar 
laws is explained as follows. The world passes through four Yugas 
or cycles called Krita, TretA, DyApara and Kali. It has already 
passed through the first three and it is now passing through the 
fourth. In the first Yuga, which is otherwise called the age of truth 
or Brlhmanas, Dharma reigned supreme in all its four parts 
without any dimunition; men performed their duties faithfully accord- 
ing to the Vedas and truth and righteousness throve in their full 
perfection. As each succeeding Yuga set in, Dharma diminished by 
one-fourth with a proportionate decay in truth and virtue until at last 
in the present Kali-Yuga there is only a fourth part of Dharma left and 
men have become devoid of that strength of character which is 
required for the faithful performance of their religious, moral and 
wordly duties according to the ancient SAstras. In the Krita Yuga 
the laws of Manu prevailed ; but the gradual diminution in the 
observance of Dharma having rendered a diminution in the rigour of 
the laws necessary, Gautama legislated for the Tret A Yuga, .^Ankha 
and Likhita for the Dvfipara and Pariksara for the Kali. Accordingly, 
the laws of Gautama are supposed to be mild compared with those of 
Manu, the laws of S&nkha and Likhita milder and those of ParAsara 
the mildest. 

This topsyturvy policy of legislation may provoke a smile. But we 
should remember that our ancient legislators chiefly dealt with 
religion and ritual, a department in which freedom of thought is 
always looked upon by the orthodox as a sign of mural decline and 
lawleibness ; and i think that in their anxiety to protect the SanAtana 
Dharma our sages must have adopted an elastic policy of adjustment 
that could be followed without much social friction. 

The commentators on the Codes of Manu, YAjnAvalkya and Gau- 
tama not only do not draw any such distinction as that indicated by 
the theory noticed above, but further wdicii wc read Manu we find that 
he has taken into consideration the state of society in all the four 
Yugas in enacting his laws (Manu I, 8x-86), 

Professor Max Muller has characterised the theory as a fabricated 
tradition. This seems to me too strong language to apply to a belief 
universally entertained. Assuming that the ^lief has not a we'l 
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defined basis in practice, it has still a merit of its own which should 
not make us very particular about its origin ; for on a comparison of 
the Pard^ara Smriti with those of Manu, Gautama, S&nkha, Likhita 
and others we do find in Pardsara’s legislation ideas of a decidedly 
progressive character from a social point of view. 1 propose to briefly 
notice below what, in my opinion, may be considered important 
chani^es made by Parasara in the older law. 

First : — Pardsara has largely pruned the Grih>a and Sm^rta ritual 
of a large number of its ceremonial and sacramental rites. This he 
has done in what seems to me to be a commendable manner. He 
has silently passed over what are called the Asrama^ Dharmas^ f.«., 
the complicated, cumbrous and elaborate system of ritual and sacra- 
ments which fettered social life, insisting only upon what is essential 
for the preservation of tlfe pure Vedic laith. In laying down the duties 
peculiar to the twice born, he makes no mention of the long series of 
samshiras or sacraments prescribed b> his predecessors, although in 
another connection, which will be noticed hereafter, he refers to them 
passingly as desirable for the fullest development of a BrAhmana’s 
inherent virtue (VIII, 19). The six duties he prescribes to the 
Brdhmanas proceed upon a line different from that adopted by the 
previous law-givers. He la>s them down in the following terms : — 

“ A Brahmana who is given to observe the six* duties of his caste 
who worships the deiticb and hospitably receives the guests, whose 
meals consist of what remains after ( daily ) offerings made ( on the 
fire ), has never to suffer from misery or want. Ablution and prayer, 
inaudible recitation (of sacred words), burnt-offerings, the worship of 
gods, hospitality to guest unexpectedly come, and offerings made in 
the name of the Visvadevas, these are six duties to be performed 
every day.” I, 38, 39. 

The duty denoted by the word prayer points to the GAyatri hymn 
which is regarded as the essence of the Vedas and the initiation into 

^ M&dha%Ach&rya in hi^ commentary has added at the end of chapter if a deadl^tion of 
the SamnkArae (tiacramentO under the hcadinsf of Airama Jlharmav btatin^ that althoiqph 
following- the method of the other Smritiv, it wan proper that Pardsara hhould have 
declared the Aframa Dkarmar after*having declared the Vama }et he neglected 

them, as no question had been asked by Vyftsa regarding them. I think the omiasioa 
may have been due to one of these two causes, namely, ist, that Pardsara considered the 
enforcement of the SamskAra riles and of the Brahmachar>a, Vdnaprasta and Sanyflaa 
Aeramas according to the old ritual as undesirable, and, sndl> , that they had already to 
a great extent gone out of practice and Par&hara did not deem it necessary to 
revive them 

* According to MAdkivAcharya the words '* six dubea" here mean those six dotiea 
which Manu and other older law-gtvera assign to Brdhmanas, «*«., teaching and atudytag 
the Veda ; sacri6cing for their own benefit and for others ; giving and accqibng of | 

do not think thin interpretation coreect. PaiAsara has not left the point in donht Be 
enamemtaa ihenwriiiiiNin thciasinndinieiy foUosriaeteat. 
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-which is a sofutely necessary to invest a man with the character of a 
Dwija.^ 

It will be observed that the above enumeration does nojt include 
teaching the Veda, officiating at sacrifices performed for others and 
accepting alms. On the exclusion of mendicancy from the duties of a 
Briihmana Par&sara is very strict and emphatic ; for he declares, ist, 
that '* where such members of the regenerate caste as are irreligious 
and illiterate subsist on alms begged from house to house, that village 
should be punished by the king ; for the village Is a feeder of thieves 
alone*’ (I, 66); and, secondly, with the paddy from a field cultivated 
by himself or acquired by his own sclf-exertions he (the Br&hmana) 
should offer the five daily sacrifices and others.” (II, 6.). 

With regard to the study of the Vedas and the student’s duties 
ParAsara’s rules are more indulgent than those prescribed by Manu and 
other law-givers. Manu says, for example, that “ the vow of study- 
ing the three Vedas under a teacher must be kept for thirty-six years, 
or for half that time or for a quarter, or until the student has perfectly 
learnt them. . He further, as a mitigation of the seventy of the above 
rule, declares: — “A student who has studied in due order the three ;i| 
Vedas or two or even one only without breaking the rules of student- 
ship shall enter the order of house-holders”. ParAsara does not make a 
studentship of this sort obligatory on the Aryan youth. For the 
ordinary Br&hmanca a knowledge of the GAyatri, the Sandhya prayers 
and the great five” daily Yajnyas is all that he considers necessary. 

In prescribing however the qualifications of BrAhinanas who should be 
appointed members of a Parishad Parasara is very strict. He declares 
that they should be men possessed of a competent knowledge of the 
Vedas and isAstras (VI. 35. VIII, 2, 7, ii, 12, 13, 14.) 

In the case of an ordinary BrAhmana, on the other hand, he is very 
lenient on this point of the study of the Vedic science. After declaring 

^ Chapter VIII. J, 24- 

*r» 8 T« Y, arafPR : 1 

Teaching (and studying) is the sacrifice offered to BrAhmana, the (offering of water and 
food called ) Tarpana, the sacrifice to the manes, the burnt oblation the sacrifice offered to 
the gods, the Bali offering that offered to the Bhutas, and the hospitable recepUon of 
g^uests the offering to men. Manu HI. yn. 

nm: n 1 ^ 1 wrwn^r ssure: » 

Cli. I. Text s»2. 
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in genera! words that those who do not cherish the house^hold fire, 
who are devoid of the daily conjunctional adorations and who do not 
study the Veda should be regarded as ^udras, the great Rishi proceeds 
to provide 

** Therefore for fear of being turned into a ^udra every endeavour 
should be made particularly by a Brfthmana to study at least a portion 
of the Veda (every day) in case he is unable to study the whole.*’ 
(XII. 31, 32 )- 

The next great reform introduced by Par&sara is closely connected 
with the above in logical sequence. We may, I think, call him the 
apostle of Industrialism among Brahmanas. He seems to have taken 
to heart the moral and economical loss to society arising from a state 
of things which made the Brahmanas and Kshatriyas an unproductive 
charge upon the common wealth, and encouraged a waste of resources 
in the observance of costly ceremonies and sacrifices not forming 
an essential part of the national Vedic faith. He accordingly attached 
greater importance to industrialism than to knowledge connected 
with ritualistic and sacrificial observances. In the matter of industrial 
pursuits, he largely departed from the line marked out by Manu 
and other Rishi s and placed all the four castes on a footing of 
equality. In Chapter II, where he treats of their Sddkdfa na 
Dharmut or duties common to them all, he lays down 

(a) A Br&hmana who regularly performs thu six ceremonies may 
also betake himself to agriculture.’* 

(^) ** A Kshatriya likewise may practise tillage honouring the 
gods and the BrUhmana caste. A Vaishya or Sudra should always 
take to agriculture, practise arts and follow trade” (II, 2, 12.)^ 

MAdbavAchdrya interprets the first of the above verses as giving the 
BrAhmanas liberty only to have the work of cultivation done by 
employing men of the lower caste and not to personally engage iti 
ploughing. This interpretation, however, is contrary to the intention 
of the verse as shown by the context. MAdhavftchArya's interpretation 
is based upon the casual form of the verb in the text. But in 

some copies the verb used is I have in my possession a copy 

Madhavacharya't commentary on thk text runs as foJIoam > 
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<>if an edition, of the ParA^ara Smriti with a short commefitary pub*^ 
iilshed at Lucknow in the Sam vat year 1945-44. The verb used therd'fl 

and the commentator, whose name is given al^ the end* 
as Dharanidhar, says that the prohibition against a Brihmana’s 
personally engaging in cultivation of land applies to the preceding 
Yugas.^ It is noteworthy that ParAsara praises the gift of land to 
BrAhmanas as highly meritorious (XII, 49). 

CASTE. 

The third improvement which ParAsara directed his attention to 
was to raise the status of the ^udra. It has already been pointed out 
that, as far as agriculture and trade were concerned, ParAsara placed 
all the four castes on a footing of equality. As regards social inter- 
course and intermarriages, although his legislation is not equally 
liberal, still he has shown a strong inclination towards bettering the 
lot of the ^udras. In matters of food, interdining between the three 
higher castes was never prohibited, and ParAsara also allows it. 
XI, 12. 

Manu prohibited the BrAhmanas from eating cooked food given by 
a ^udra. The only exception he made was in the case of the BrAh- 
mana’s labourer in tillage, a friend of his family, his cow-herd, his 
slave, and his barber. Food given by these the BrAhinana was per- 
mitted to eat. (Manu IV, 223, 253). 

Parasara has followed the same rule but with a slight relaxation 
of the restriction against the use of cooked food given by a Isudra. 
He declares that ** when a ^udra gives a feast, a BrAhmana may eat 
any food cooked in some oily substance, provided he goes to the bank 
of a river to eat it. This is certainly an improvement. The condi- 
tion as to place is obviously immaterial. 

Mr. Badcn-PoHcll in hii book on the Indian Village Community obnervea that both 
the BrXhmana and Kwhatriya castes from the first had the least possible connection with 
agriculture except as over lords of the soil and receivers of shares in the produce. As the 
result of his investigation he further states : It may be safely asserted that all the upper 

f.1— — of Aryan origin had little feeling for agriculture and that India does not owe to 
them either the introduction of settled cultivation or (directly) any particular policy or 
principle of landownership." This conclusion is far from correct. 

* Manu— By practising handicrafts, by pecuniary transactions, by begetting children on 
Sndra females only, by Ctrading in) cows, horses and carriages, by (the pursuit of) agricul- 
ture and by taking service under a king families sink low. Ilf, 64. But a Brihmana or a 
Ksbatriya living by a Vaisya's mode of subsistence shall carefully avoid (the pursuit oQ 
agriculture which causes injury to many beings and depends on others. Some dec ere that 
agriculture is something excellent, but that means of subsistence is blamed by the virtuoue; 
for the wooden implement with iron point injures the earth and the beings living in the earth. 

X, 8J. 84. 

' Gautama— Agriculture and trade are also lawful for a Btdbmaaa, provided be doee not 
do the work himself. Likewise, lending money at interest. X, «, 6. 
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. As ifidicfttifig A desire on Paf&sara's part to raise the position of 
the Stidras and drawing the social relations between them and the 
higher castes closeri attention may be drawn to the following rules 
**lf a Sudra be addicted to flesh— meat, spirituous drinks and 
constantly engaged in low occupations, he, like the member of a Sva- 
paka caste, should be shunned by a BrAhmana from afar. 

** A Br&hmana should never shun such l^udras as are employed in 
the service of regenerate men, abstinent of spirit and flesh-meat and 
duly employed in their own occupation.” XI, 14, 15. 

The prohibition against a Sudra pursuing degrading occupations, 
such as selling wine and flesh-meat and using such things as drink 
and food, can have no other object than that of enforcing purity of 
conduct on their part as a means of raising them in the social scale. 

THE POSITION OF WOM/^N. 

It cannot be said that ParAsara made any material change in the 
old law respecting the position of woman Two questions have for 
some years past occupied the minds of Hindu social reformers con- 
cerning women ; ist, the marriageable age of girls , 2ndly, the re- 
marriage of widows. On the first, ParfisarA's legislation is as strict 
as that of his predecessors He Axes the age ot 12 years for a girl as 
the farthest limit for marriage, and enforces this limit strictly. (VII, 
41, 5, 6, 7.) Manu, after declaring that ** Reprehensible is the father 
who gives not his daughter in marriage at the proper time,” says ** that 
a man aged thirty years shall marry a maiden of ti^elve, who pleases 
him, or a man of twent}-four a girl of eight jeais of age, if the 
performance of his duties would otherw’ise be impeded, he must marry 
sooner ” The words “ proper time ” in the former text are interpret- 
ed by Kullukd to mean before the girl attains the age of puberty” 
according to Gautama (XVI II, 21), and as regards the latter text 
the same commentator says that the verse is not intended to lay down 
a hard and fast rule, but merely to give instances of suitable ages. 
However that may be, there are other texts in Manu which show' that 
he did not consider that the marriage of a girl performed after the 
age of pubert} would be invalid (Manu IX, 89, 90, 91). From this 
point of view ParAsara’s rules would seem to be unduly harsh 

In the Sutta Nipata there IK a UiHCOune bctuvcen a Brfthm ina called Kaaibharadvtga 
and Gautama, from which it appiears that llrAhmanna practiced airriculttire before the time 
of Gautama. Gautama iroinfjr to Kaaibharadvaja is addressed thus — 1. O. Samana, 
both plough and sow, and having ploughed and aonn I cat, thou alao, O. Samana. 
shouldst plough and non, and having ploughed and noan thou ahouldat eat " S B £• 
Vol X. Sutta— Nipata, p. IS Profemor Hojduns of the \ ale Unis erstty in his work 00 
* India Old and New *' has given a bnef, but ser> inBtructive, sketch of the Ar^an kteratiMre 
on the subject of agriculture ix the chapter on Land Tenure in India He has riiowa how 
miataken Mr. Baden-Powell was in bis siew referred to above. 
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On the second question ParfL^ara has shown a greater sense of jus-'^ 
^tice. He declares ** When a woman’s husband is missing or Is dead^ ' 
or has renounced the world, or is impotent or has been degraded bjr 
sin — on any of these five calamities befalling a woman/ law has*^ 
ordained another husband for her.” This test has enabled the Hindu 
social reformers of the present day to wage a war against the tyrannous 
custom of debarring widows among the higher castes from marrying > 
again. How the custom of the Hindu widows in the Dvija communU ' 
ties remaining unmarried came into existence it is not difficult to under* , 
stand. What is most extraordinary is that, in the face of the above 
rule declared by ParAsara in the clearest words possible, texts are found 
in the PurAnas and such other modern religious books declaring that 
a second marriage is not permitted to even virgin widows. Our surprise 
becomes greater when we remember that, the law declared by Par&^ara ^ 
was not new. ' N/lrada had declared it before him in exactly the same 
words on the highest authority, namely, Manu, the first and greatest 
law-giver of the Ary^s. ^ ' 

In this connection the provisions contained in verses 20, 21 and 22 , 
Chapter IV, are of some importance. They strengthen by inference 
the legal status of sons begotten on a widow by marriage. These 
provisions mention expiessly the Kunda, Golaka, Aurasa, Kshetraja, 
and Kritrima sons. With what particular intention they are men- 
tioned it is difficult to undcr.stand. The subject of sons is generally 
considered by other law-givers in the Chapters on inheritance and 
^rAddlia. 

Neither of these topics is dealt with by ParAsara in the Chapter 
where the verses under notice occur. They, however, form part of a 
group of texts which deal with the duties of married w'oman towards 
her husband ; and from this an inference may arise that ParAsara in« 
tended to point out that adultery in a married woman or widow leads 
to the introduction into the bosom of her husband's family children 
born of a stranger. Another view that suggests itself is lliat Parl- 

^ As bcarinflr on the question of the remarriasre of widows, it is proper that I should refer 
to the commentary of Afiah 4 ya on the foUowing iMt of NAr.id.'i, ** When it is impossible to 
act up to the precepts of sarred lawt it becomes necessary to adopt a method founded oa 
rcasoningr* because custom decides evcryihini^ and overrules the sacred law." (N.'trada, Ch« I, 
40.) Dr. Jolly aaysj “ According to AsahAya this verse inculcates the superiority of custom 
to written law. Thus both the practice of raising off-spring to a deceased or disabled brother, 
and the remarriage of widows are specially sanctiorted in the sacred law books. Yet these two 
ouatoms are opposed to established practice Therefore subtle ratiocination is requinod* 
Asahlya quotes a verse to the effect ihat the immemoriai usages of every province which 
have been handed down from generation to generation can never be overruled by a rule Of 
the aacred taw.** (S. B. S. Vol. XXXIll, p. 1$.) 

'With reference to this view of AsahAya, it is enough to state that it canAot have any force ' 
io the face of the text of ParAiara which expressly declares the law (or the Kali age. 
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jara intended to give the Kunda, Golaka, Kshetraja> Datta, Kritrima 
and others the same legal status in the Kali age as in the preceding 
Yugas. This latter view seems to us to be the more correct view to* 
take of Parasara's intention. MddhavAch&rya in his commentary 
says that the mention of the six kinds of sons should be taken in a 
general sense so as to include the twelve kinds of sons spoken of by 
Manu, YAjnavalkya, Nftrada, Gautama and other Rishis. None 
of thes sons except the Aurasa and adopted are now recognised. 

As ParA^ara is the law-giver for the present Kali age, the dental 
to the sons other than the aurasa and dattaka their former status 
would seem to be illegal. But MAdhav^ch&rya in his VyavahAra 
KAnda, after fully describing the substitute sons and the way in which 
they take the heritage according to Manu, Y&jnavalkya, H&rita and 
other Rishis, says * — ** The texts which go to prove that the other 
substitute sons be«<ides the* datia share in the inheritance, refer to 
some other age of the world ; because it is prohibited in another 
Smriti' to receive them as sons in the Kali age * — ^The receiving of 
others than the datta and aurasa as sons, the begetting of offspring 
by a brother-in-law and retiring to the forest, all these practices, the 
wise have said, should be avoided in the Kali age.” The prohibitory 
texts quoted by MJdhavftchlrya are to be found in the Institutes of 
Brihaspati and Aditya PurAna. In treating them as authority he 
forgets that Par^^ara^s legislation was specially intended for the 
Kali age and that it could not be superseded by even other Smritle 
and much less by PurAnlc texts. His treatment of this point 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory, because in another part of the 
same work he makes express provision for the shares to be allotted 
to sons of a man of a superior caste by a wife of an inferior caste iit 
disregard of the prohibition contained in the Aditya Purina against 
such intermarriages. 

PENANCES. 

The penances prescribed by Par&sara for sins are doubtless of a lem- 
ent character compared with those which the older law-givers pre- 
scribed, for instance, the penance for killing a cow prescribed by Manu 
requires the killer to perform certain acts of a painful nature for a 
period extending over three months During the first month he 
shall drink a decoction of barley-grains, shave all his hair and cover- 
ing himself with the hide ( of the slain cow ) he must live In a cow 
house. During the two following months he shall eat a small 
qusjitity of food without any factitious salt at every fourth -meal 
time and shall bathe in the urine of cows, keeping the organs under 
control. During the day he shall follow the cows and standing 
» XXIV, V,. la-M 
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upright inhale the dust raised by their hoofs ; at night after serving 
and worshipping them he shall remain in the posture called VirRsana* 
He must stand when they stand, follow them when they walk an^ 
seat himself when they lie down. When a cow is sick oris threat-? 
ened by danger from thieves, tigers and the like, or falls or sticks. 
in a morass, he must relieve her by all possible means. In heat, in 
rain, in cold or when the wind blows violently, he must not seek to 
shelter himself without first sheltering the cows according to his. 
ability. He should not say a word if a cow eats anything in his own 
or another's house or field or on the threshing fioor, or if a calf 
drinks milk. After he has fully performed this penance he must give 
to the (Brahmahnas) learned in the Veda ten cows and a bull, or if he 
does not possess so much property he must ofier to them all he has.^ 
While such is the severity of the penance prescribed by Manu,. 
Par&sara's rule requires simply the performance of what is called 
PrRj&patya which is divided into four grades of varying severity 
according to the degree of the gravity of the offence. 

The observance of the whole penance extends over only four days. 
For the first day the sinner should take only a single meal ; for the 
next day he should eat at night ; for the third day he should eat what 
unasked is given to him, and on the fourth day he should live on air. 
Such is the nature of the Pr&j&patya of the first grade. 

The next tliree grades are of the same nature with this difference, 
that one day is added in each to the respective parts of the obsei> 
vanc3. Thus in the second grade the sinner should for two days have 
only single meal a day and so on. When the penance is finished, 
Brail manas sliould be given a feast and a dakshina and they should 
inaudibly recite the purificatory sacred hymns. 

The purification prescribed by Manu for the slayer of a Brahman 
requires that the sinner shall make a hut in the forest and dwell in it 
during twelve years subsisting on alms and making the skull of a 
dead man his flag. There are also other alternatives prescribed of a 
more or less severity. Lastly Manu declares: ** This expiation has 
been prescribed for uninteniionally killing a Brahmana ; but for 
intentionally slaying a Br&hmana no atonement is ordained.** 

On the other hand the penance prescribed by Pardrara for killing 
a Brahmana intentionally or unintentionally is a visit to the bridge on 
the sea near Cape Comorin, and bathing in that sea. Parft^a 
prescribes the mode in which the sinner should perform his journey. 

He must live by begging from the four castes, must not use an 
umbrella nor wear shoes. He is to proclaim himself thus : — ** 1 am 
^ Manu XI 109-117 Manu XI, 7347. 90 

Pafft*ara VIII, 
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a sinner ; 1 have ^mmitted a heinous sin ; 1 have killed a Brfthmana. 
1 am standing at the door of the house, with the expectation of 
getting some alms. He should likewise dwell in the midst of cows 
within villages or cities, or in places of hermitage or of pilgrimage ; 
or near the sources of rivers.*' The above penance is prescribed 
expressly for a resident in the north of the Vindhy^ mountain. As 
regards sinners residing in the south the Smriti is silent. An inference 
may be drawn that they should make a pilgrimage to the Ganges. 

On the question of voyages by fea Parafara is silent. There can be 
no doubt he did not iniend to prohibit them seeing that he allows a 
BrAhmana to follow the occupation of a Vaisya which includes the 
carrying of merchandise by sea There is no express prohibition in 
Manu against sea vo3'ages. On the other hand ue find him making 
the following rules regarding freight 

“ Whatever rate men fix who are expert in sea vo>ages and able to 
talculate the profit according to the place, the time and the objects 
(carried ), that has legal force in such cases uith respect to the pay- 
ment to be made.’* 

“Fora long passage the boat hire must be proportioned to the 
places and times ; know that this rule refers to passages along the 
banks of rivers ; at sea there is no settled frieght.** (Manu X, 157,406.) 

That BrAhmanas also travelled by sea in the time of Manu appears 
from the fact that trade uas permitted even by Manu to a Brahmana 
who was not able to gain his livelihood by the occupations declared 
lawful to him and from the list given in the Code mentioning the 
sorts of BrAhmanas who were, from the ritualistic point of view, 
unfit to take a place in the same line the strict Vaidik<! invited on 
the occasion of the Sradha ceremonies. This list excludes BrAhmanas 
who travel by sea. There are texts in the Smritis of BoudhAyana and 
Mariciii which do not permit a BrAhmana to travel by sea. But 
when these texts and the texts in Manu are read together, as they 
should be, the conclusion is that the prohibition applies only to Vaidik 
priest and those BrAhmanas ^ho keep the Agnihotra. As regards 
the PurAnas the prohibition against a BrAhmana travelling b3'sea 
appears in the list of acts forbidden by them in the Kali Yuga, thereby 
implying the existence of sea faring BrAhmanas in the previous 
Vugas* We need not dwell here on the value of such a prohibition as 
a rule of law. 1 have already shown that the Pur&nas are no propt 
on law. 

In the matter of drink and food ParAsara is strict. In prohibiting 
the use of spirituous liquors he has re-enacted the rule of Manu 
almost verbatim. As regards the use of animal food he goes much 
beyond Manu and Gautama and prohibits the use of it completely. 
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Such is a generat description of the character of the laws of Par&ian^ < 
Upon the whole there is no doubt that he has shown himself to be 
more practical than the law-givers who preceded him as also those 
who came after him. Without openly dissenting from, the older 
Smritis he has followed the principle laid down by Manu that each ‘ 
age has its own peculiar duties and laws. 


One more point requires notice as having an intimate bearing on 
the authority of Parasara. 

Certain duties and actions which Par^jara has sanctioned 
expressly or by implication are forbidden in the Kali age by 
other Smritis and Purinas. This conflict is explained by Mddhavft- 
ch&rya on the principle ot impracticability and practicability. He 
presumes that the general prohibitions in other Smritis in 
regard to certain duties and actions are founded on considerations 
of impracticability Parlrara’s rules to the contrary should be taken 
as exceptions governing cases where conditions of imprac^ 
ticability do not exist. He further observes that Parlrara has special 
priority over other law -givers in tlie Kali age and tlie prohibitory 
injunctions found in otlier Smritib have no force in cases in which 
Pard.sara’s ordinances must be accepted as absolute, agriculture 
and such other matters It should howeser be generally remarked 
that M&dhav&chclrya’s commentaiy does not fully enter into the spirit 
of Par&aara\ laws It assumes that on points which are not noticed 
by Par< 04 ara, the old law remains unaffected, an assumption which is not 
justified by the statement of the objects and reasons stated in the 
preamble to the Samhit£L 

Before concluding our remarks we would refer to text 37, Chapter 
II, in which Parajara declares — 

I) 


“ A blameless life that fosters righteousness is what is proper for 
all the four castes. Righteousness turns Its back to those whose 
bodies are deflled by a blameablc life ” 

1 take these words to signify what Buddha meant when he declared, 
Not by birth is one a BrAhman, nor is one by birth no Brdhman ; 
by work (Karmana) one is a Brahman by work one is no Brahman** 
<Mahavagga Vasettha Sutta, 57). 

There is another work bearing the name of Para^ara. It is called 
the Brihat-Parasariya Dharma ^astram or the Great Dharmatfastm 
of ParAsara, and appears to be a later expansion of PasjUara Smm» 
hita got up for sectarian purposes. It does not seem to have :been 
T^ganied as an authoritative work becausetboth Mftdhavaohftrya and 
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later commentator by name Nanda Pandita chose ParAlara Sam* 
liita to write a commentary upon. 1 may mention here as throwing 
some light upon the character of works like the Brihat-Par&sariya 
0harma-Sastra«Ti the fact discovered by the late Dr. Burnell that 
there is another work called the Uttara-bh^ga of the Par&sara Smriti 
which inculcates the worship of Rama in twelve chapters. 

THE AGE OF PARA^ARA. 

We have now to fix the date of the Par&sara Smriti. This is 
•not an eas> question. Professor Oldenberg has well said ** People in 
India have never had any organ for the when of things.” It is not 
possible to determine the exact period when the Parl^^ara Smriti was 
•composed. The form^ in which we find the work indicates an author 
other than the Rishi whose* name it bears. This suggestion receives 
some support from the view taken b> the late Rao Saheb V. N. Mand- 
Jik in his work on Hindu Law as to the origin of the Y&jnavalkya 
Smriti. He says in a footnote to texts 4 and Chapter 1 , thereof; — 
** The word in the original is [ J Prayojakfth which some 

lexicographers would render by law-givers But PrayojakI 

signifies the causer or propoundcr, the person who causes another 
agent to act. o * * And it seems that it would be better to 
consider Manu and the rest rather as the causers than as the actual 
writers of the Smritis which bear their names. For, to begin 
with the list Manu himself is the PrayojaM or the causer, and 
Bhrigu, the author of the Smriti which bears Manuks name. Each 
chapter of Manu ends thus 

which means “(Here ends) a certain Adhyaya (chapter) of the 
Samhita (text) composed by Bhrigu in the Dharmasastra of 
Manu.” In the case of the ParCisara Smriti also, SuvraU is the 
author, and ParJiara is evidently the sage at whose command 
the woik was composed thus;— ^ ftpT|^RllW^ I 

it The meaning is The sage Suv- 
rata composed the Dharmasastra in 3,300 verses as propounded by 
Par&^ara. “ In the case of Yatnavalkya Smriti also, Y&jnavalkya 
cannot be the author of the Smriti ; for, the writer begins it by 
invoking Yftjnavalkya (see Sloka ist), and in the above enume- 
ration again, the fourth law-giver is stated to be Yajnavalkya. The 
author of the MiUkshara again in his comments puts him at the top 
of Sanaka and other Yogis of the Kfita age. He therefore places him 
far into a remote antiquity'. It seems therefore that the Smriti is the 
collection of the precepts of Ylijnavalk)a by a follower of his school. 


* Vidr Ch. I, VB. 10, ^4 , C h, VI» 1. 
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This oonduston is also suggested by Mitrami^ra in his work enticed 
Vtramitrodaya. VijnAnesvara in his commentary on tfte first verse 

^^nir ??il^rar wwf- 

^ 1 which means *‘soine disciple of YAjnavalkya cpra-* 

posed (the present treatise) by condensing the jurisprudence propound* 
ed (to him) by Y&jnavalkya in the form of question and answer. *’ 

Against the Rao Saheb's view we have to notice two facts ; ist, that 
the name Suvrata appears in the colophon of the Brihat-Par&iariya 
Dharma^astra, and not in the Pariilara Samhitft; secondly, MidhavA* 
chllrya the commentator of our Par&iara SamhiU, far from supporting 
the view of Mr. MandUk gives a directly conitary opinion. He, in 
hts commentary on verse iq, Chapter 1, pointedly raises the question 
as to who is the author of the Sloka and explains that Parftiara him* 
self is the author of it, and by way of proof relies upon what he calls 
the universal acceptance of ^lokas in the Mah&bhArata and pther 
works giving an account of Vy&sa as the composition of Vy&sa 
himself. Assuming, however, that Mr. Mandlik’s view is more 
reasonable, our difficulty is not lessened, for who Suvrata was, where 
and when he liv.d, there is nothing in the Brihat Par^artya Dhar* 
ma^^stra to show. 

The Hindus claim on the one hand a great antiquity for their sacred 
literature, an antiquity sometimes measured by millions of years ; 
while on the other, modern scholarship proceeding on Western scien* 
tific lines uses a freedom of speculation which assigns a period to the 
most ancient of the Vedic scriptures not earlier than perhaps three 
thousand years. In fixing the date the several well known Smritis 
such as Manu, Western scholars apply generally the following tests.’ 

(r) Preponderance or the entire absence of one or other of the three 
constituent elements which make up the substance of Indian law. 

(2) The style of the language used. 

(3) Whether the work u entions Greek Astrology and Greek 
coinage. 

(4) Whether the Sn\riti contains any very archaic doctrines. 

(5) Whether it contains indications of a sectarian origin. 

The first three tests cannot help us, because the Par&sara Samhifk 
does not claim the same remote antiquity as Manu, Gautama, &c. 

Webcc's Hwtory erf Indian Litcraturc« Third Edition, pngt s9o. 
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The Sfuriti itself declares that its ordinances are for the Kali age and 
many of its texts appear to have been borrowed from Manu and other 
old works word for word. None of the other Smritis except one 
bearing the name of Vriddha Gautama, a sectarian treatise, refers to 
the Par&sara Smriti. 

Applying the last two tests I am inclined to hold that the Par&sara 
Smriti should be assigned to a period earlier than the PurUnik age, the 
beginning of which is placed subsequent to the fifth century of the 
Christian era. We find that the Par^sara Smriti recognises the 
twelve kinds of sons including the Kslietraja and this recognition is 
virtually tantamount to sanctioning the archaic doctrine of Niyoga. 
Similarly wc do not finc^ in it any indications of a sectarian origin. 

Medhitithi, the commentator of Manu who is supposed to belong 
to the ninth or tenth century, quotes the Parftsara Smriti.^ This 
circumstance may be taken as a proof of its comparatively early 
age. 1 think it probable that the work was written at a time when 
the Indian mind was passing through a struggle between what may 
be called the Vedic orthodoxy and the Buddhistic dissent The 
whole scheme of the work seems to me to be an attempt made under 
Buddhistic influences to restore the Vedic creed purged of its extra- 
vagances and demoralising practices. 

Now arises the question how are we to reconcile the belief that 
Parft^ara was the last of the law-givers with the fact that his name is 
mentioned in the Smriti of Y<\jnvavalkya and other more ancient 
works as one of the Aryan law-givers. This question can be an- 
swered only by supposing that an earlier work of the real Parisara 
existed and that on its lines the present one was composed in a 
later age by < one of his descendants or followers. The family of 
Par&sara figures with a certain degree of prominence in Buddhistic 
literature. Mr. Rh>s Davids in his Buddhist India says that in the 
Majjhima ( 7. 298 ) the opinions of a certain Par&sariya, a Brdhmana 
teacher, are discussed by the Buddha, and that a school of Par&sa- 
raiyas is mentioned by Panini and referred to in an inscription men- 
tioned Cby Cunningham. * Mr. R. C. Dutt iq his Civilization of 
India ( Ch. V., p. 63 ) refers to a work called ParHsara Tantra which 
professes to contiun Par&sara’s teachings and which belongs to the 
Buddhist age. 

^ Or.BidUer*« Code of M«iu( 8. B. E. eenceX lotrodiictioa, p. ixs. 

•-MMMetlodia t»y Rliye Dnidi, Cii. IX., pw 144. 
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mAdhavAchArya. 

M^havach4r>a vvas descended from a family of Te|ugu Sm^rtha 
Br&hmans, who belonged to the Bh&radv&ja Gotra and who were 
followers of the Baudh&yana Sutra of the Taktiriya ^akh i of the 
Yajurveda. He was born m the beginning of the fourteenth^ 
century A C The name of his father was Ma>ana and of his mother 
Ssrimati He had two younger brothers named respecti\ ely S&yana 
and BhoganAtha. He acquired h! learning and ^ isdom from three 
teacher^? namely Sarvajn> a Vishnu, Vidyltirtha and BhAratitirthe 
Otherwise known as ^ankarlnanda He was the chief minister of 
Bukka Ri\a 1 ^ and Hanhara Ra\a II vvho ruled at Vtja>anagara 
from about 1345^ to 13^9 or ifoi \ C . He was a patron ol learned 
men He wrote man> woiks himself and encouraged authorship in 
othtis \bout the close ot his long' life he became a Sanyisi and 
was raised toT the exalted position of the head ot the Math al iSringiri, 
one of the four * institutions established by the great ^ankarach&rya 
to look after the religious, moral and spiritual interests ot the Indian 
Aryans This is all that cm be accepted as fully trustworthy in 

^ I he Is, IHOI of tilt fir t V IJ 1> in Jf, ir I D>nisl> is g vtn in the I pigruphia IndiCA 
(ui p J6 — 

Sangama 


Harihara I Kampa Bukka 1 Marappa Muddappa 

or Hariyappa 1 j 

Sangama Harihara II 

Bukka II Deva Kaya 1 

I. 

Vira Vijaya 

Deva Raya II Praiap Deva Raya 

I ^1 

Malliknrjuna Virupaksha 1. 

HAjasekhara Virupaksha li. 

A Forgotten Empire (Vijaya nagara) by K. ScweH. M.C«S. (Retired), p, 2^, 

* Ib. pp, t7| 51, A History of the Deccan b> J. D. B. Gribblc, Vol. 1 , p, 64 . 

^ MAdbavAchflrya is said to have died at the ripe age of ninety. [ The Principles ol 
Hindu Law by N. R. Narsimmiah and P. S.ama Rao ( 191-0 ) Introduction, p. 40. ] 

* BadrinSth in the North ; Sringiri in the SAiuth ; Dv^kd in the West and jagannath in 
the East* 

■ .16 
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the accounts which history and tradition have handed down concern- 
ing the life of Mftdhav^ch^ya. ^ 

There are several stories of a more or less legendary character 
current regarding the rise of the knigdom of Vijayanagara. * They 
all ascribe the selection of the site and the construction of the city to 
the inspiration of a hermit called Vidy&rannya who, it is said, was no 
other than the celebrated MAdhav&ch^rya, the prime minister of Bukka 
Raya 1. 

Colonel Mark Wilks has described the origin of Vijayanagara 
thus 

“Two illustrious fugitives, Bukka and Akka Hurryhur, Officers of the 
Treasury of the dethroned king at Warankul, warned by one of those 
sacred visions which precedes, or is feigned to precede, the e<?tablish- 
ment of every Hindu empire, formed the project of a new government, 
to be fixed on the banks of the river Toombuddra, a sodthern branch 

^ In the Introduction t) his (ommentar> on the ParAsara Smriti MAdhav.lchar>a 
deRcnbes himsell is follows — 

wsf JH'ir I 

fs<nw^ : II 

II flrwTTO>Tfe«r i 

ifinjSl: ll *Rr:§T- 

firar fii^ n w g q c ’ gai \ ?i#fR ii 

iSr*Rft 'sw’ft ^ i ii 

a«?55<TOwfetSPRf^: I »roTOi^r»»i^W^- 

Fi^ sw# II 

® The sUe t>i the ancient capital of the Vijayanagara kinifs ts at present known «ft 
Hampt on the south bank of the Tungabhadra n\cr, 36 miks north-west of Bellan m the 
Presidency of Madras The \ast rums of fortifications, palaces, temples, tanks and bridge* 
cover nine square miles including Anegundi. the later seat ol the dj nasty. 
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of the Kistna, under the spiritual and temporal guidance of the sage 
Videyamnnea, This capital, named Videyanaggur^ in oonipliment to 
their minister and preceptor, was commenced in 1336, and tinished to 
1343* Akka Hurryhur reigned until 1350 and Bukka until 1378 

A variant of this story given in a chronicle written by a Portuguese * 
merchant or traveller who visited Vijayanagar between the years 
A. D. 153s and 1537 is as follows:— 

“The King going one day a-hunting as was often his wont, to a 
mountain on the other side of the river of Nugumdym*, where now 
is the city of Bisnaga^ — which at that time was a desert place in 
which much hunting took place, and which the king had reserved for 
his own amusement,— being in it with his dogs and appurtenances 
of the chase, a hare rose up before him, which, instead of fleeing 
from the dogs, ran towards them and bit them all, so that none of 
them dared go near it for the harm that it did them. And seeing 
this, the King astonished at so feeble a thing biting dogs which had 
already caught for him a tiger and a Hon, judged it to be not really a 
hare but (more likely) some prodigy , and he at once turned back to 
the city of Nagumdym. And arriving at the river, he met a hermiti 
who was walking along the bank, a man holy among them, to whom 
be told what had happened concerning the hare. And the hermit, 
wondering at it, said to the King that, he sliould turn back with him 
and shew him the place, where so marvellous a thing had happened ; 
and being there the hermit said that the King ought in that place to 
erect houses in which he could dwell, and build a city, for the prodigy 
meant that this would be the strongest city in the world and that 
it would never be captured by his enemies, and would be the chief 
city in the kingdom. And so the King did and on that very day 
began work on his houses and he enclosed the cit) round about; 
and that done he left Nagundym and soon filled the new city with 
people. And he gave it the name Vtdyajuna^ for so the hermit called 
himself who had hidden him construct it ; but in course of time this 
name has become corrupted and it is now called Bisnaga. And 
after that hermit was dead the king raised a very grand temple In 
honour of him and gave much revenue to it. 

As far as the connection of a hermit with the origin of the city of 
Vijayanagar is concerned, the above tradition is very probably found* 
ed on fact ; but the statement that that hermit was MAdhava-Vidya« 

^ Wilks* History of Mysore. Vol. 1, p. i. 

* Aneeundi. 

* Vijayanagar. * 

^ A Forgotlen Empire (Vijayanagara) by R. Sewell, Madras Civil Service (Retired), ' 
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rannya cannot be correct. MadhavUchArya acquired the title of 
Vidy^rannya^ after he retired from worldly affairs and became a 
Sanyast. This event took place after the year 1391 x^.C , as will 
be shown hereafter, while Vijayanagar was built fifty-five years 
earlier, * ^ , in i'^36 when MftdhavichArya was probably still occupied 
with his researches into the ancient Aryan philosophical sj stems It 
appears to me that the hermit, from whose inspiration the city and 
the empire of Vijayanagar sprang up, was Vidyfttirtha Muni who is 
invoked in the works written by Mftdhav&ch&rja during the period 
when he was minister, as the incarnation of Maheshwara and as the 
saint who favoured and inspired the great Bukka Raya and made his 
throne firm and his wisdom effulgent ^ 


This Vidy 4 tirtha was then, or subsequently became, the head of 
the Matha at ‘^ringiri His name appears in the list* of Swamis of 
that monastery immediately above that of MAdhavAchlsja described 
under his later name VidyAranva. 

Vid\ 4 tirtha and Vidvxiranya were related as master and disciple. 
Botli were friends uid counsellors of Hariihara ind Bukki and their 
names wcie almost indistinguish iblc It is, there fore, quite concu\- 
able that the memorj ol Vidyatirth i, with the 1 ipse of time, was 
lost in the towering personalit\ of M idhava-Vidvdranja, and the 
lattei came to be associated with the estibhshment of the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar from its beginning 

According to tradition the bond which united M&dhav&charya with 
Bukka R§L> \ was hereditary Popular belief attiibutcs the ele\dtion 
of the tamih from which the first dynaslv of the kings of Vijatanagar 
were descended to the exertions and guidance of the father of 


^ \ id} ir inn} i liU r ill} mt ins the forest 1 1 L irnint;: 


I II Jatmmiya Ny 4 - 

yam&li-VistAra. 


Introduction to the Commentaries on the Vedas 


' t'hie list IS to be found m a sketch of the life of \ii]yAran}a Swami wntten h> Pandit 
Pitambarji and embodied in the ntrod notion to hts edition of the Paochadasi with a transla* 
tibn mto HmdusUnt published by Mr Shanf Sate Mabammad of Bombay. 
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M 4 dhavftch&rya.i How this belief is founded in fact it is 
possible to determine. Tliere can, however, be no doubt Uiat a dr-— 
and real friendship existed between the two families. SAyanSchaff**' 
also filled at one time the position of minister at Vijayanagrr.* 

It appears that the brothers Harryhara 1 and Bukka I were OfiRksesA 
of the Treasury of the King of Telingana whose capital was 
Varangal which was destroyed by the Mahomedans in the year 
1323 A.C. On the destruction of Varangal the two brothers joined 
by the father of MAUhavAchfirya proceeded to Anagundi and took 
service under the petty Raja of ‘that place where circumstances favour- 
ing them, they rose in a few years to the position of the ruling 
chiefs.* This was an anxious and trying period to the people of 
Southern India. The condition of affairs is thus depicted by Mr* 
Sewell in his ** List of Antiquities, Madras. ” “ Delhi had been 
captured by the Ghazni Ghoriaus in 1193 and a dynasty established 
there which lasted till A. 1 ). 1288. The Khiljis succeeded (1288-1320) 
and Alauddin Khilji despatched the first Mahomedan expedition into 
the Dakhan in A. D. 1306. Four years later the Musalman armies 
under Malik KAfur swept like a torrent over the peninsula.** 

Devagiri'* and Orangal’ v^ere both reduced to subjection, th# 
capital of the Hoysala BallAlas was taken and sacked, and the 
kingdoms both of the Cholas and Pandiayas were overthrown. 

* Dr Burnell’s I ntrodiu tion to the TtnnMAttonof the Chapter on D.Ava-VibhAira of 
Mddhn%.^chAry.i s VyavahAr.i KAnJa of the P.inlfai.i MAdhaMyam. 

* A, Forjfolten Empire (Vij.t\anaK:ar.i> by R heudh M. C, S. (Retired), p. zH. 

Oil the death of llanhar.i 1 the MiccLS«>ion to the throne became the Nubiect of a dispute 
between Bukka I and his cousin Sani^am.i, and (or sometime the latter grot the upper hand 
and ruled the state with SAyana his minister Ib. 

When MAdha>AchAr>a bicame numstcr on the .iccesMon of Bukka RAya, SAyana was 
relegfatcd to a subordinate position in the St.ilc. Say ana agrnm became the chief minister 
on the retifemt nt cif MAdhava about the close of the rei((n of Harihara II. 1 his appears 
from the colophons of certain porli ms of the V^da^hha^hyam* The colophon of the Aita* 
reyAranyaka Bhasih\.am runs thus;— 

«liskfs«'TtT 

1ESIW &c. &c. 

The Colophon of the BhAshyam on the Taitiriya BrAhman runs thus .- - 

sf t gi ! swmr- 

^ <gsiaw»i i -s i 4 &c. &c. 

* A Forgotten Empire (Vtjayanagar) by R. Sewell, MX*S. (Retired), Ch, II., p^aj. 

* Deeagiri, the ancient capital of the Vadava DynAsty of the Dekhan. * * • 

* Orangat or Warangal, on ancient town B6 miles north-east of HaidarAhAd. It wdn 
S|ie capital of the Hindu Kingdom of Telingana founded by the Narapnti Andbrns. 
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Anarchy followed ovet the whole South — Musalman Governors, repre- 
•entatives of the old royal families, and local chiefs being apparently 
engaged for years in violent internecine struggles for supremacy. 
The Ballilas disappeared from the scene and the kingdoms of Devagiri 
and Orangal were subverted. A slight check was given to the spread 
of the Mahommedan arms when a confederation of Hindu chiefs, led 
by the gallant }oung Ganapati Raja, withstood and defeated a large 
Mahomedan army ; and the aspect of affairs was altered by the 
revolt of the Dakhani Mussalmans against their sovereign in A. D. 
1347 which resulted in the establishment of the B&hamani Kingdom 
of the Dakkan. But the whole of Southern India was convulsed by 
this sudden aggression of the Mahommedans and all the old kingdoms 
fell to pieces.*’ 

These troubled times required a political leader of the greatest 
ability and integrity. Such a leader the people of Southern India 
found in Ml.dhavl,chRr}a who had attained to the highest eminence 
among his contemporaries both as a scholar and as a holy man. 
Whether he was married or not there is no evidence to show. The 
study of the ancient literature of his Aryan forefathers had kindled in 
his heart an intense patriotism which, it appears, led him to prefer the 
life of a celibate and take the noble resolution to dedicate himself 
wholjy to the service of his country and of its gods and religion. 
When, therefore, the people appealed to him for light and leading in 
their struggle for independence, he readily came forward and by a 
bloodless revolution brought about the unification of the whole of 
Southern India with the fighting Kings of Vijajanagar at its head,^ 
The task was a difficult one, but the ascendancy which his life of self- 
abnegation had given M&dhava over the minds of the people was so 
great, and the confidence which they felt in his judgment and integrity 
so implicit, that all the old slates large and small in the south sub- 
mitted voluntarily to a sort of federal union under the central govern- 
ment of Vijayanagar. Justice ) and national prosperity ( 
were the corner stone of this union. This circumstance, by giving 
to it a certain degree of coherence and stability, enabled it to 
successfully check the wave of foreign invasion for two centuries and 
a half. 

MidhavRchArya, as chief minister, ruled the destinies of the people 
of Southern India for nearly half a century. Although he upheld the 
old doctrine of the divine origin of kings, he recognised the principle 
that their authority should be principal!} limited to the maintenance 
of peace and punishment of crime only. In general administration 

*■ A History of the D«ccaa by J. D. B. GribUe* Vol, 1, p. 

A Forgotten Empire (Vijnyeaeg erX by R. Sewdtf M. C. S>» Retired, pp- S. J74, jtg. 
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he left matters civil and social to be determined aocording to uRagO 
and the sense of the community concerned. As an illustration of the 
way in which legislation on social matters was effected in the couhtry 
subject to the'authority of the Kings of \ ijayanagara may be noted in 
the following case recorded by Mr. S. S. RAghavyangar, Dewan Baha- 
dur, C.I.E , in his work on the Progress of the Madras Presidency. 

“ There is an inscription at Virinjipuram, North Arcot district, 
dated during the reign of Veerapratii pa Devaraja Maharaja of 
Vijavanagar, A. D. 1419, which shows that the practice of paying 
mone> 10 parents of girls to induce tluni to give them in marriage 
was widel> prevalent in former times. The inscription states * in 
the reign of the illustrious Veerpratapa Devarfija Maharaja, the 
'great men of all branches of sacred studies of tin. kingdom diew up 
in the presercc of Gopinath of Atkapushkarini, a document contain- 
ing an agreement reg.irding the sacred law. According to this if 
the Brahmans of this kingdom of P.idaividu, Kannadigas, 

Tamiras, Tclunga'«, Halas, &.C., of all Gotias, Sutras and ^Akhas, 
contlude a marriage, they '-hall from this da\ forward do it by 
Kan>AdAnain ',gift of girls ) Those who do not adopt KanyAdAnam, 
both those who give away a girl after having received gold, 
and those who conclude inarri.ige after having given gold, shall be 
liable to punishment by the King and shall be oxiludcd from the com- 
munity of the Brahmanas, ” 

The literar\ activitv of which MAdhavlchArya became the centre as 
the prime minister of Bukka>RA)a was exceptionally great and 
widespread. It covered almost all brandies of Sanskrit literature. 
The exact number of wmrks which arc attributed to MAdhavAchArya- 
directly and indirectly is not knowm. But it is supposed to be very large. 
In Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum a list of about 109 works is given. 
Some oriental .scholars are disposed to question the honesty of MAd- 
havacliArya as a patron letters. The> suppose that he was guilty 
of passing works w'rittcn by others as his own productions. But this 
charge is for the most part groundless. It chiefly relates to the author- 
ship of the commentaries on the Vedas, and is based upon the cir- 
cumstance that they, although really written by SAyanAchArya, are 
popularly known as VidyAranya-BhAshyam. For this, it should be 
noted, MAdhavAchArya cannot be held reponsible. 1 And that the fact 
that the commentaries were wTitten by SAyanAcharya is acknowledged 
in the colophons of many of the copies now in use The true account 
of the origin of the commentaries is that Bukka-Raya wished 
MAdhavAchArya to write them, and MftdhavAchArya with the king’s 

^ Memorandum on the Progre^% of the Madras Preaidency during* the last forty year* 
of British Administration ( XB 98 ), p. 45* 
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permission entruked the task to SAyanftchArya. This appears irom 
the introduction to the Bh^shyam itself.^ 

The CJlophons almost invariably contain the words 

which means ** written by S&yanftch&rya 
for the MAdhava series of commentaries on the Vedas *’ and 
whi-'h is analogous to “ The Ordinances of Manu by A. C. Burnell 
for Trubncr’s Oriental Series” or ” the Law of Manu trans- 
lated by G. Buhler for Max Muller’s Sacred Books of the East. ” 
Most of the works attributed to MAdhavAchArya belong to the 
period during which he filled the office of minister of Bukka-Raya I 
and Harihar Raya II. This is indicated by the mention, in the 
prefaces, of Bukka-Raya and his patron saint Vidyatirtha. In works^ 
composed before and after that period their names do not appear. 
The Sarvadarshana Sangraha belongs to the former period and 
mentions the name only of Sarvajnya Vishnu from whom MAdha- 
vAchAryd received his early education ; wdiile certain works on Vedan- 
tism — Panchadasi being the most popular among them —were written 
after MAdhavacliArya retired from political life and became a Sanyasu 
His life of .SAnkarAchArya also seem to belong to the last periodr 
These works mention neither Sarvajnya Vishnu nor Bukka-Raya. 
They mention only Vidyatirtha and BhAratitirtha, the spiritual 
masters of MAdhavAcluiya. 

MadhavAcliArya was a staunch follower of .^ankarAchArya, ’’ the 
greatest of all great Asiatic sages, whose learning and scholarship 
all scholars Eastern and Western honour, wdio bears a name revered 
by every learned Hindu all over the land w^here he preached and taught 
from his monastery at Badrinuth in the north to that of Sringeri in the 
south, from Dwarka, the city of Krishna, in the west to Jagannath, 
once the Buddhist place of worship, now' the common ground of 
assembly for all Hindus on the coast of Orissa in the East,” 

* 



sreRRii Introduction to the X'cda-Bhashvam* 

The colophon of the commentary on the Yajurvrda>Rrahmanam runs thus:—' 

*n«r<nr &c,, &c. 
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After a deep study of all the ancient systems of philosophy as 
by his earliest known work, the Sarvadarsana Sangrha/ M&d{pftvAr 
ch^rya, in the full maturity of his intellect and experience, declare^ 
his belief in the doctrines of Advaitism as containing the best possible 
solution of:the ** problem of the universe, and the enigmas of the 
world. It would be out of place to enter here upon a discussion 
the Ved&nta philosophy. Such a dibCu^sion is not within mv present 
limits. I will onl> remark here that the life of MAdhavAchArya 
furnishes an answer to those who argue that the teachings oi VedAnta 
are destructive of humility and benevolence, that lhc> paral>se energy 
and enterprise and deaden all feelings of responsibility and independ- 
ence 

Of the merits of^MAdhavAchfirya’s works 1 am not a competent 
judge. But those who are qualihed to pronounce an opinion on the 
point speak highly of them. One Pandit sa>s of them that they arc 
written in a style which, while it is simple and charming, is remarkable 
for its solemnity, boldness and depth. In his l^ankaravijaya Madhava 
calls himself JVava Kalidasa (t e' a new Kalidas). How far this claim 
for equality with the world-celebi ated author of <^nkunlala is iustifi- 
able I cannot say. There is, however, no doubt that, speaking gener- 
ally, the work fulfils the conditions of high class poetr}. The Pan- 
chadasi, considering the abstruse character o( the matter which it 
treats of. shows a boldness of thought, mast#»ry of expicssion and 
power of illustration seldom equalled by wi iters on metaphysics. 

As re.»ardsthe commentaries on the ParAsara Smriti, J am inclined 
to agree with Dr, \ufrecht’s desciiption of them, nameh, that they 
are more diffusive than illustrative of the text. 

Really speaking, the ParAiara Madhaviyam is a Digest of the 
Stnritis under the name of a Commentary on the ParAsara Smriti. 
The commentator, instead of elucidating in his own language the 
meaning of the text, has in many places mystified it by a cloud of 
quotat ons from other Smritis in a manner inconsistent with the 
declared object of ParAsara’s legislation, namely, to curtail ritualistic 
and penitential ceremonies Judging according to the experience of 
the pesent day, no small mischief has arisen to Hindu socictj from 
the prominence given by him to the Puranik doctrine of ** prohibitiofiA 
for the Kali age,’* which, while condemning many objectionable prac- 
tices, declared against certain useful institutions such as the freedom 
of travelling by sea. 

* A concise account of fifteen Philosophical ii>iitem« ^ith the exception of the Vedlftta« 

sum x sr swwns 

H Punchadasi, Cb. II, V, io& 
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As regards MAdhavAchArya’s original production on Jurisprudence 
(the VyavdhAr-Kanda) I propose to deal with it elsewhere. Here I 
will only passingly remark that on methods of administering justice 
he generally follows the old law-givers such as Manu, KAtyAyana, 
NArada and Brihaspati, while on the law of inheritance he follows the 
MitAkshara and Smriti Chandnka 

T*ie exact date at which MAdhavAchArya’s tenure of ministership 
came to an end cannot be ascertained Judging from epigraphical 
evidence it must have termin ited after the year 1391^ A. C. or about 
the close of the reign of Harihara II who reigned till 1402. 

MAdhavachArya on becoming a Sanyasi was, as already stated, 
raised to the position of the head of the Matha at Sringeri His 
, plate on the list of the Swamis ot that Institution Is a subject of much 
speculation Some say* he was the thirty-third successor of jiankarA- 
chArva, some say he was the tuentj-sixth, while others say he was 
the tenth or the eleventh 

Whether any one of these positions can be admitted as correct, and 
if so which, It IS not possible to determine without fixing the date of 
^ankarAchArya As regards SankarAcharya’s date there are two 
views, one represented by the late Mr K T Telang who assigns the 
Acharja to the middle of the sixth century of the Christian era, ^ and 
the other by the late Bhatt{\ Yajneshwara Sastri and the majority of 
European Sanskiit scholars who place him m the year 788 A C. 
With neither of these does anj of the above positions agree 

Thifi i*» tht (lUte of a grantby Madhi\i(.har\a conferring 2 estates in the Tillage of 
of Kochreii in Goa upon 24 leirntd Bribniins named therein The inscription states that 
the village was thenceforward named M idhiTpurn th it Madhav a conqi t red Goa from the 
Ttirusbkas and rt established there the worship of the ancient gods (Journal of the Bom- 
bay Branch of iht K A Society \ol 4 p 115) 

* A Paper on the date of Sankaracharja b> K T Telang published as an appendix 
to hi 4 edition of MudrArllkshasa 

0 r Deussen accepts what he calls the Hindu tradition which places the birth of the 
author of Sh^nreka Bh\s>a in 788 A D The learned Doctor sa>s that according to 
the statement of the late \ ajinesvara Shastn with whom he discussed the passages which 
the Shastrf adduces in the Ar>avid}afcudhakara, p* 2161 the Samprada>a refeired to in hie 
work Ik that of Simgeri« where also d numentary evidence for its correctness is said to 
exist Hence Dr. Deussen hesitates aeeep Mr Telang s conclusions • Blihlers Code 
of Manu (S B K , \ ol XXV). •Introduction, p tit. Some time ago I came across a book 
on **Shri Shanfcaracharj a**, published by G A Natesan & Co , Madras The author. 
Mr Knshnasami Ai>ar, dtseusses the question of the age of bhankara at p 16-18, ch 
11 He accepts provisionally **88 AC as the date of Shankara s birth, and holds that 
Mr Telang s conclusion requires additional and more direct evidence 

Mr Aiyar refers to a list of Shankara s successors Itesa^s that the ^nngeri Mutt 
has that list, ond rejects it as imperfect for the reason, among others, that it asmgna 
to Suresvaracharya, the immediate successor of the Guru a p,.rtod of 70O veors or moFfr 
Mr Ai>ar does not give us the date with which the list end» nor does he vtatethe number 
of Swamis meotioaed therein 
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On his entrance into the life of a Sanyasi^ MAdhav&ch&rya did not 
rest from his hterar> labours He is said to have w^ritkcn several 
works on the Advait I'hilosophy including: Panchadasi which has been 
already referred to, and which is the most popular treatise on Vedant 
throughout India at the present da\ 

] h«L>e reltrrcd above in a footnoU to ibst^ivcn in in iCLOunt of the life of VidyJil* 
rannv^ 'ippended to an edition of the Panchad isi, edited M Pandit Pitain^ irji and | ubhshed 
at Bomba> b> Mr. Sbanf S'llemahamm'id tn tht \ car 1 8^6 Vciording to this whicht 
the P-indit sav'. is based pon the Sru)|;eri Cmrupiddh iti -ind which a as copied from an 
orijjfin lU the riiords of the Sriiifttri M ith i Sh inkir uharv i presidi.d for tbirly-two 
years ending;- «ith the V ear I o4 tht. \ ikr iin i era corn spending with A L Ihis indicatOn 
the nineteenth V car of the Cbristi tn d i to be the d ite of Shank ira s hirlb. a conclusion 
uhul 1 n(.L>d hardly si>t ic in idmissible according to it ( m w gencrill> uiepted thronvlo* 
gic*!! idjustniint of the. It iding iMits in Indiin hist >r\ ) ri i> s to tin M ihomtnadan 
pern St h this hst i Pninlit Pitamh irji when lonipired with Mr Aij ir s list ind Hhatta 
\aints\ ir I Shi tn s S impradi> a hiHiert-iin) >ints in its f i\our %vhi n ar» w 'irth noting. 
The list whnh het»in« with theieu t it9 \ C) >1 the \ ikr im i er t and ends witli tbo 
Sh ili\ ihan'i Shik >t ir (ilr A C h gixes fifiv six n inus, ineliiding Sh inkaracharyai 
and shows h )W minj m os tich o( the Sw inns prisuh 1 and till wh it Mar 

Among the ohjeetioiis t tlu aieuiuv f this list T ina> n cntion two which are most 
difheull to tvpl iir The hrst is that the U ngth ot SI ink ir ich ii \ i s ti nurc if oftii e shown 
thtn n, ninul> J2 >c irs e >\ers Chi wh ili pm id ii r whieh) aie irding to popular beltef, 
bh tiik ir ich ir> i htid 

riic sieind ihieclion Hist s^'r ini th« piut issignt d in ll c list it Madh iv i Vid>arinn>a. 
The n line of Vtd\arann> ippcirstwue th< hrst it number twenty six and the secundat 
number thirtv three flu iitur is siu wn tt hive presided for forty vedis ending with the 
Shikytarq •< in i the 1 itler f r 1 >rt> Iw iveirsendiiu with SI ikii6 (tt4 \ t ) Pandit 
Pilainbarji lientihes the sexcnl \ idyar iiii v i with M lih iv&ihAr) i i i onetnsiein whichi 
although It IS e rreibor lUd t s tl eireumst met tli it tin tw tnimedi itely prit eding names 
in the list coruspe nd with iho t t lu (tuiii \ tdv iiirtn i ind Hh ir ititirthi, is eonlradieted 
by theevidenec derived froni s nptions ind evthe r s itireese >n le led with the \ i|a\«inag era 
empire This list menti n J tvift ut preives thit M^idl n 'leh ir> i belonged tei the four- 
teenth century of the Chrisliin e i ind not ti the thiiteenlh 

M ith the eiil ther fl iw s m it P indit P t imb tr s list, howe ver seenistooeireumstan- 
tial to be rejci ted is w rthkssw ihout fui the t inqinrv 

Ml \iyar s list n ikes Sures iriehary i ihe iininedi ite suecchsor eif Sh inkar^chArya 
Pandit Pitambarji s list does net mention Surcsv irat hary i it all \ecording to it the 
immediate sueeeshor of Sh ink irAeli^ry i was Prithvidh iiaclnr\ i who is shown to have 
ruled forsixty^ve \ears end ng with Shlivahina Sh ika veir tl irty t>evcn 

Mddhavachdrya b Shank iradigvijay i upon which Mr \iy ir s book is based does not 
name Suresvaracharya .is the immedi ite stiecesseir of Shankaraehary i at ^hringen 

Mr Aiyar gives another reason for his provisional d lie It ts tins MAdhavAcliArya s 
book locates the Buddhists mainly in Kashmir or more generally in the Himalayan regions, 
and Magadha does not seem to have figured in Shankara s days an the stronghold ot 
Buddhism or even as a province where the’Buddhists were numerous though in the 
minority 

With reference to this it may be remarked that Mddhav AchArya*s account of Shankara s 
life and aekievements has no chronological value and that there is no sufTicient grouftd 
ffbr the statement that, according to Mddhavftchdrya. the Buddhists were confined t 9 
Kashmir and the snowy regions in Shankara s life-tiine Mr Aiyar s statement is pro* 
babiy based upon the last chapter of Mddhava'sShankaradigviyaya, where anaocouat ot 
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1 regret thet the materials at my disposal do not enable me to give 
a fuller account of the life of MAdhav&chaiya. He was a great 
man in the true sense of the word As a devoted student of Aryan 
literature and sciences, as an author, as a patron of learning, as a 
statesman who, uitli a rare self-sacrifice, laboured to create a spirit 
of nationality among his country-men, and, lastly as a sage who was 
not blinded by worldly power and success to those high spiritual 
truths which are the peculiar inheritance of the Indian Aiyans 
MAdh&vAch&rya perhaps had no equal in India during the time he 
lived 111, and it is a question whether the histor> of India during the 
last SIX hundred years discloses another personality of equal greatness. 
The life of such a man deseives to be studied and cherished as a 
model by ever> partriotic Ar\ in of InJia 

ShankaT^i-h^r\ » s \isii to K ishmir H idn ind Kfd^r i«. This iccount, how cver^ 

18 intcrestuig* not ts helping us to fix tht ditt of Shinkirts hirth but is throwing some 
light on thi opinion uhuh the northeriurs inti it lined regarding the culture ol the 
aoutherners m the good old times It i*- As h II ws — 

While Shankar t w is s joiirn iif, oi the binks ot llu Ciingtsa common report 
reached his t irs to the effect th it it K ishrnii Ihtrt flour shed a I empK of Saras\aU 
with i seat in It callid tin Strt ajxwa^peitham — i se it for ihisewhowtri possessed of 
infinite learning that i person who wished t > obtain the highest honours in knowledge was 
required tei iscend it after pissing intximiniti nbcfire i ceille|,e of le irncd men that 
the Temple hid four rnlnmis f ir e indid ites trim the e ist west north and Aouth, 
respective l> thit cindiditcs from the eist westy andnoilh had ippeared and won the 
honour of iset tiding the se it i f knawltelge but th it n > pt r e n had>tt comefrom the 
south and the southern intranet had remained closed th it, on hearing this report. 
Shank ira stirted for k ishmii with the detcrmin itiesn of refuting th pree\ ailing belie i that 
there We re no le iriied men in the s>uth th it when ht presmted himself before the 
scnithern door he was opposed b> in asscmbl> of men skilled in the systems i f KanAda, 
Gautama Kapita, Buddha, Jin i and Jaimini ind other Sastras hut that on his answering 
the questions put by them ht was reeeiaed with respect and allowed to open the southern 
door and aseend the scat si infinite knowledge 

T need hardU say that the above account does not warrant the supposition that in 
Shankara s time the Buddhists were confined to the Ilimal i\a nregions 

There IS a third Slew regarding ShnnkarAchArj i s date Professor K B Pathak m a 
Paper on Bhartrihan and Kumartla has stated his conclusion that Shank trAchAr\ a lived 
between 750 and 8 A D (The Journal of the B B R, A S \ ol X\niip z ) 



Proceedings of the Bombay Branch Royal 
Asiatic Society . 

1907. 

A General Meeteng of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 13th 
February 1907, to accept the offer of tlie subscribers to the Campbel{ 
Memorial Medal Fund and to appoint Trustees to hold the Fund. 

iMr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice Presidents, in the ('hair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Read a letter from Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I.C.S., written on behalf of 
him^»elf and other subscribers offering to hand over to the Hombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Port Trust Bonds of the nominal 
value of Rs. 3,000, being the investment of a Fund subscribed by mem- 
bers of the Indian Civ;i Service for the purpose of founding a gold 
medal to be known as “The Campbell Memorial Medal’' upon the 
terms of tlie scheme, a copy of which is laid upon the table. 

On the proposition of the Honorary Secretary, seconded by the Honor- 
able Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, it was resolved that : — The offer be 
accepted and that the Fund be known as “The Campbell Memorial 
Medal Fund ” and be hied by the Society upon the terms and for 
the purposes of the scheme submitted ; the said scheme being as 
follows : — 

Scheme for the proper management of the fund handed over to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for the founding of a Gold 
Medal to he known as “ The Campbell Memorial Medal y 

I. The Fund at present consisting of Bombay Port Trust Four per 
cent. Bonds of the nominal value of Rs. 3,000 shall be known as “ The, 
Campbell Memorial Medal Fund ” and shall be handed over to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, Mr. A, M. T. Jack,son, I.C.S., and 
Mr. R. K. Enthoven, I.C.S., as the fir.st Trustees thereof, who shall 
execute a declaration of Trust in respect of the same declaring that they" 
hold the said Fund and the investments for the time being represent- 
ing the same in trust for the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic. 
Sodety (hereinafter refered to as the Society) for the purposes of 
this Scheme. 
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2. The number of Trustees of the Fund shall never be less than 
three and the power of appointing new Trustees either in substitution 
for any existing Trustee or to till a vacancy caused by the death or 
retirement of any Trustee shall vest in the Society. 

3. The Fund may be maintained in its present state of investment 
or at the discretion of the Society may be sold and the proceeds of sale 
re-invested in any securities for the time being authorized by law for 
the investment of trust moneys with power for the Society from time 
to time to vary or transpose such investments into or for others of a 
like nature. 

4. The income accrued from the investments for the time being 
representing the fund shall, from time to time, on demand be handed 
over by the Trustees td the Committee of the Society or to some person 
authorized by the said Committee to receive the same, and any income 
not required for the purposes of this Scheme and any accretions to the 
Fund from whatsoever source arising shall, from time to time, as the 
Society shall think fit, be invested in securities of the nature herein- 
before specified and be vested in the Trustees for the time being of 
the fund as pari of the capital thereof. 

5. The Capital of the fund shall not under any circumstances be 
drawn upon npr shall the income thereof be anticipated. 

6. The Society shall apply the income of the fund or so much 
thereof as shall from time to time be required for the purpose in 
providing a gold medal to be known as the “ Campbell Memorial 
Medal ” and to be awarded in recognition of distinguished services in 
Oriental Research upon the terms hereinafter mentioned. 

7. The services referred to in the last preceding clause shall consist 
in the publication since the year 1903 of a treatise pamphlet or book 
in English on the subject of Oriental History Folklore or Ethnolc^y 
calculated to further the objects of the Society, namely the investiga- 
tion and encouragement of Oriental Arts, Sciences and Literature. 

8* Subject to the provisions of this clause and of clause 14 here- 
under the first award of the medal shall be made in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and seven and subsequent awards shall be 
made at intervals of not less than three years unless the Committee 
of the Society under the power contained in clause 16 hereof shall 
decide to make more frequent awards, but so nevertheless that no 
award shall be made in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
seven or any subsequent year un]es.s a fitting recipient be forthcoming 
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9. The selection of a recipient shall, subject to the approval of thi 
Committee of the Society, be made by a Committee (hereinafter called 
the Selection CommiUee), the members of which shall be nominated 
by the' President of the Society in each year in which the medal is 
proposed to be awarded and such nomination shall be communicated 
in writing to the Committee of the Society previously to and shall be 
considered by them at their first meeting held after the first day of 
February in any year in which the medal is proposed to be awarded 
and such nomination shall be subject to tiie approval of the Committee ' 
of the Society. 

fo. In the event of the Committee of the Society not approving of 
the nomination of any member or members of the Selection Commit- 
tee, the President of the Society shall nominate another member or 
other members as the case may be until three members shall be so 
approved and in the event of any irreconcilable difference between 
the President and the Committee of the Society a committee shall be 
formed of three members, one of whom shall be chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, one by the Senior \’ice-President of the Society 
and one by the Committee of the Society. 

11. In the event of the Selection Committee not being unanimous 
a majority of the members thereof shall bind the minority, 

13 . The Selection Committee shall liave the right in order to assist 
them in forming their judgment of consulting all or any of the Pro- 
fessors of Oriental subjects at the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and .Allahabad or any other scholars whom they may think fit 
to consult. 

13. The Selection Committee may w'ilh the consent of the Com- 
mittee of tlie Society award a sum of money not exceeding Rupees 
one hundred to the recipient of the medal in addition thereto when 
it appears to them that the recipient of the medal would accept a 
pecuniary honorarium in addition thereto. 

14. In the event of the Committee of the Society not approving of 
any selection made by the Selection Committee the medal in that year 
shall not be awarded. 

15. If in any year the medal shall not be awarded owing to a 
fitting recipient not being forthcoming as provided in clauses 8 and 1*4 
hereof, the income of the fund which has accumulated since the date, 
when the medal was last awarded and which would otherwise have 
been expended in providing the medal for such year shall be invested 
by the Society in any of the securities hereinbefore authorised 
shall be treated as part of the capital of the fund. 
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16. The Committee of the Society may at any time hereafter, not- 
. withstanding anything in clause 8 hereof if the income of the said 

fund shall, owing to accumulations arising under clause 1$ hereof ot 
from any other cause, be sufficient to enable them to do so, decide that 
the medal shall be awarded at a less interval or less intervals than 
three years. 

17. The Committee of the Society may from time to time make and 
alter rules and regulations for the management of the medal, provided 
that no rules or regulation^, so made by them shall be contrary to the 
objects of the Society as defined in clause 7 hereof or to these presents. 

18. With the exception of the appointment from time to time as 
occasion may arise of new Trustees of the fund which appointments 
shall be made by the^Societ>, all acts and things b} this scheme pro- 
vided to be done by the Societ> shall be deemed to be duly done and 
performed if the same shall be done and performed by the Com- 
mittee of the Societv for the time being and the Trustees of the fund 
shall be discharged by the receipt of the said Committee or of any 
persons authorised by them in respect ol any pajinents from time to 
time made by them out of the income of the fund 

19. The Trustees of die fund miy tiom time to time reimburse 
themselves or pay and discharge out ot the income of the tund all 
expenses incurred in or about the execution of the Trusts declared by 
the said Declaration of Trust 

On the proposition ot the Honorary Secretar>, seconded b> Mr lames 
MacDonald, it ^^as resolved that — The Hon ble Mr Justice N. G. 
Chandavarkar, Mr A. M ^ Jackson, ICS ,and Mr R E Lnthoven, 
I,C S , be ippoinled Trustees of the Fund and that the> do execute 
a Declaration of Trust in the form laid upon the table, declaring that 
they hold the said fund in trust for the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for the purposes of the said scheme The said declara- 
tion ot trust should be as follows — 

TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME WE 
the Hon ’ble Narayan Ganesh Chanda\arkar one of His Majesty’s 
Judges of the High Court of Judicature at Bomba> Arthur Mason 
Tippetts Jackson of His Majesty’s Indian Civil Service and Regi- 
nald Edward Enthoven also of His Majestj’s Indian Civil Service 
jend GREETING WHEREAS the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (hereinafter referred to as the Society) is a Society 
incorporated with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland and has for it objects the investigation and encouragement 
tff Oriental Arts» Sciences and Literature AND WHEREAS an offer 
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WAP recently made to hand over to the Society certiun Securities beioir 
the investment of a fund subscribed by Members of His M^ajesty 's Indian 
Chrii Service for the purpose of founding a gold medal to be known aB 

The Campbell Memorial Medal*’ upon the terms of a scheme which 
was at the same time submitted to the Society ^NO WHEREAS at 
a Meeting of the Society held in Bomba> on the i^th day of February 
1907 it was resolved that the oflFet above referred to should be accepted 
and that the fund should be known as **lhe Campbell Memorial Medal 
Fund and be held upon the term^ and for the purposes of the 
said seneme which scheme should be entered at length upon the 
minutes of the meeting and ic was further resolved that we these 
Declarants should be the Trustee^ of thi fund and should execute 
these presents lor declaring that we hold the said fund in trust for 
the Societ> for the purposes ot the said scheme AND WHEREAS 
a copy of the scheme submitted to the Society as aforesaid is sub- 
joined to these I’rcsei ts b\ wa> ot schedule AND WHEHEAS 
the fund consisting at thi ptesent time oi Bomba> Port Trust 
Four Per Cent bonds ot the nominal \alue ot Rs 3|Ooo has before the 
date of these presents been duly handed ovir to and transferred into 
the names of us these Declaiants NOW PHI RLbORE KNOW YE 
and these presents witness and ^e the said Narayan Ganesh 
Chandavarkar, Arthur Mason Tippetts Jackson and Reginald Edward 
Enthoven do hereby declare that these Declarants and the 
survivors ahd survivor of us ind the heirs exccutois or administrators 
of such survivor and so tar is ue lawfully can ind may bind them 
the Irustees for the time being of the said I und appointed from time 
to time hcreaiter by the Society whether in substitution for us or any 
of Ub or in the place of any one or more of us dying or retiring from 
the Irust by these presents declared shall and will at all times here- 
alter hold and possess the Fund so-called 01 known as Ihe Camp- 
bell Memorial Medal Fund'* and all investments tor the time being 
representing the same and any accretions thereto and the income 
from time to time to arise from the capital ot such fund including all 
accreations thereto (if any). In Trust lor the Society for the pur- 
poses ol the said Scheme a co/’y whereof is subjoined hereto To the 
Intent that so far as the terms of the said scheme apply to and affect 
the Trustees ot the said fund we these Declarants shall conduct and 
manage the same in accordance with the terms and provisions of the 
said scheme In Witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and 
seals this 9th day of April 1907 

A meeting of the Society was held on Friday , the i5tb March« 1907* 
Mr. K. R. Cama, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

27 
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Tlie tnlaufces of the last meeting were read and confirmed, 

Mr. J. J. Mody then read a paper, ** a few Notes on Broach,’* from 
an antiquarian point of view. 

On the motion of Mr. S. T. Bhandare, seconded by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Logan, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Modi for the interest* 
ing paper he had read. 

The annual Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 22nd 
March 1907. 

The Hon*ble Mr. E. M. H. Fulton, Piesident, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the following Repot t of the Society 
for 1906. 


The Annual Report for 1906. 


MEMBERS. 

Resident , — ^57 New Members uete elected during the >ear and 5 
Non-Resident Members having come to Bomba\, were added to the 
list of Resident Members 27, withdrew , 4 died> retired, and 3 
having left Bombay, were placed on the list ol Non-Resident Mem- 
bers ; and 2 were removed fiom the roll for non-pa\ment of subscrip- 
tion. The total number of Members at the close was thus 323 
against 318 in the preceding \ear. » 

Non-Resident.'-- ly Members joined undci this chibs and 3 were 
transferred from the list of Resident Members. 10 resigned, i retired, 
I died, 4 were removed from the list for iion-pa\ ment of subscription, 
and 5 were added to the list of Resident Members. This leaves 96 on 
the roll at the end of the >ear. The number at the end of 1905 was 97. 

Among the Members show n as retired are included se\ eral gentle- 
men, who have been absent from India for «i number of years and 
from whom no formal notice of resii;nation has been recei\ed. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society record with regret the death of the following Members 
during the >ear :~ 

Resident. 

Harischandra Krishna Joshi, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Badrudtn Tyabji. 

A. Mackenzie, Esq. 

S. Jo>ce, Esq. 

Non-Rbsidln 1. 

H. Pogson, Esq. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chandavarkar has been aaked» and 
kindly consented, to accept the office of President of the Society foe 
the current year in place of the Hon’ble Mr. £. M. H. Fulton who if 
retiring from India. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were contributed to the Society during thd'' 
year : — 

Nripatunga and tiie Authorship of Kaviraja Marga. 

By K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

An Epigraphical Note on Dharmpala, the Second Prince of the Paid 
Dynasty. * 

By S. R. Bhandatkar, M.A. 

Macoudi on Volcanoes 

B> Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

The Date of the Death of Nizami. 

By jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

An Eklingji Stone Inscription and the Origin and History of the 
Lakulisa Sect. 

By D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

The Death of Akbar. 

By R. P. Karkaria, B.A. 

The First Englishman in India and his Woiks, especially his 
Christian Puran. 

B} J. A Saldaiiha, B.A., LL.B 

Bombay as seen b> Dr. Ives in 1754. 

B> Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

LIBRARY 

The total issue during the year amounted to 45,106 volumes, 
comprising 30,455 Volumes of new books including periodicals, and 
14,651 of the old. The daily average, excluding Sunda>s and holidays 
evas 149 volumes. The issue in the preceding year was 42,926. 

The issues of each month are noted in the subjoined table. 



Monthly Issues. 

Old Boohs, 

Kew Books, 

January 

1,446 

2 » 3 *« 

February 

••• ... ••• ii 4 ^^ 

>.S 93 

March 

... ... 1,629 

2,104 

April ••• 

«*• «•. .*■ ^> 4^7 

2,827 

May 

— 1,079 

a .499 

June 

*fa 77 

». 4 S 1 
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Old Boohs^ New Boeht, 


July 

••• 


2,735 

August 

••• ••• 


2,731 

September 

••• 

1,107 

2,780 

October 

• • ••• ««• 

1,030 

2,904 

November 

••• ••• 

910 

2,888 

December 

••• 

888 

2,629 


Total 

14*651 

30,455 


The volumes of Issues of old and new books, arranged according to 
subjects, are shown in the following table 


Subject ^ 




Volumes, 

Fiction 

••• 

••• 

... 

... 

17,718 

Biography 

••• 

• •• 


... 

2,226 

History 


... 

... 


1. 590 

Voyages, Travels, Uc 

••• 




*»S04 

Miscellaneous, ^Collected Works and Essays 

• e 

... 

'*253 

Oriental Literature 

••• 

... 

eve 


839 

Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of Learned Societies 


(in bound volume») 

••• 


••f 


S79 

Naval and Military 


* »• 



508 

Poetry and Drama 





44S 

Art, Architecture, Engineering 


••• 



420 

Philology, Literary History ... 

... 


... 


396 

Politics, Political Economy, &c. 

... 

«• 


... 

348 

Religion and Theology 



... 


296 

Natural History, Geology, &c. 

... 


... 


263 

Philosophy 



. . 


236 

Archaeology, Antiquities, 



. 


231 

Foreign Literature 



... 


226 

Government Publications, Public Records 



3^59 

C/lasstcs ••• • • ••• 

... 

**• 



>5* 

Medicine 


••• 

••• 

»•« 

*51 

Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, &c* 

... 

... 


119 

Law ••• ••• «•* 

••• 

... 



97 

Botiny, Agriculture, &c. 





93 

Grammatical Works and Dictionaries 


.*« 


79 

Logic, Works relating to Education 


•*» 


13 ^ 

Fartodicals in loose numbers 





*4*777 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

The accessions to the Library during the year number 1^309 
volumes. Of these, 980 volumes were acquired by purchase and 3sa 
were received as presents. * ^ 

Presents of books were as usual received chiefly from the Bombay ' 
Government, the Secretary of State for India, the Government 
India, and other local Governments ; and also from the Trustees of 
the Parsee Panchayat Funds and individual authors and donors. 

The number of volumes acquired by purchase and presentation is 
shown in the following table : — 


Subject, ro/uf^.es Volumes 

purchased* presentod. 


Religion and Theology 

16 

... 

Philosophy . . .. ••• 

6 

... 

Classics and Translations 

'5 

... 

Philology and Literary History 

17 

8 

History and Chronology 

Politics, Political Economy, Trade and 

52 

10 

Commerce 

16 

4 

Law .•» ••• ... ••• 

1 

6 

Government Publications and Public Records 

... 

124 

Biography 

.Archaeology, Antiquities, Numismatics, 

88 


Heraldry 

*5 

3 

Voyages, Travels, Geography, Topography 

61 

9S 

Poetry and Drama •• 

JO 

... 

Fiction ••• ••• ••• 

Miscellaneous, Collected Works, 

J26 

... 

Essays, &c. 

28 

3 

Foreign Literature 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, 

10 


Astronomy 

2 

• •• 

Aft, Music, Engineering, Architecture ... 

43 

2 

Naval and Military 

a8 

t 

Natural History, Geology, Chemistry ... 

*3 

2 

Botany, Agriculture 

7 

6 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology 
Annuals, Serials, Transactions of Learned 

6 

i 

Societies .•« ... ... ... 

112 

36 

Dktionades and Grammatical Works ... 

3 

• •• 

Oriental Literature 

8S 
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NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

The papers, periodicals, journals and transactions of Learned Socie* 
ties subscribed for and presented to the Society during 1906 were 

Literary Monthlies * 13 

Illustrated ••• ••• ••• ••• <• 17 * 

Scientific and Philosophical Journals, Transactions of 

^Learned Societies, &c 33 

l^evieurs •». ••• •*. 

English Newspapers ly 

English Registers, Almanacs, Directories, &c. 13 

Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals 9 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals 11 

Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes 23 

Indian Journals, Reviews, &c. ... " 29 

A Meeting of the Society as required by Article XX of the Rules, 
was held in November, for the revision of the list of Newspapers, 
Magazines, &c., taken by the Society. 

At this Meeting it was resolved to discontinue — 

** Photography, ” ** International Journal of Ethics,” “ India, ” 

** Lancet, ” “ Hindustan Review” and “ Indian Review ” 
and to subscribe to — 

“ Ladies’ Realm ” and “ Ladies' Field.” 
from the beginning of 1907. 


COIN CABINET. 

The number of coins added to the Society’s Cabinet during the year 
was 39. Of these, 7 were gold, 66 silver and 16 copper. Of the 
total 89* 2 were presented by the Political .Agent, Dir Swat and Chitral, 
and 10 by the Political Agent, Tonk. The rest were acquired from 
different Governments under the Treasure Trove Act, 

The Coins are of the following description : — 

, Presented by the Government^ United Provinces. 

Mediaeval India. 

Coins of the Gupta type* Silver, 3. 

Found, Fyzabad District. 

Moghul Emperors. 

Jahangir with name of Nur Jahan. Silver, i. 

Found, Mirzapur District 
Aurangzeb. Silver, 4. 

Found, Jalaun District. 

Modern India. 

Coins of Native States bearing names of later Moghul 
Emperors. Silver, a. 

Found, jalaun District. 
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Ih^sented by the I^unjab Cfavermnei^ 
Mediaeval India. 

Brahmin Kings of Kabul and Punjab. 

Samant Deva. Silver, a. 

Spalapati Deva. ,, a. 

Found, Shahapur Oistrict. 

Moghul Emperors. 

Farukh Siyar. Silver, i. 

Found, Siatkot Olstrict. 

JPresented by thm JPoHHcal 
£>ir^ Sit/ai and ChitraJ^ 

Ourrani Kings. 

Aiyuh Shah Durrani. Silver, a. 

Found, Upper Swat, Malakand. 

jPrvsenfed by the /Political Affent^ T^nk, 

Mediseval India, 

Indo-Sassanian. Copper, lo 
Found, Tonk Stale. 

Presented by the Pombay Gwemmeht^ 
Moghul Emperors. 

Aurangsnb. Silver, i. 

Shah Alanri Bahadur. Silver, i. 

Farruk Siyar. Silver, i. 

Muhammad Shah. Silver, i. 

Found, Larkhana District, Sind. 
Shah-Jahan. Silver, i. 

Azam Shah. Silver, i. 

Kam Daksh. Silver, i. 

Shah’Alam 1. Silver, i. 

Farruk-Siyar. Silver, i. 

Muhammad Shah. Silver, i. 

Found, Ahmed nagar District. 
Aurangzib. Gold, i. 

Shah Alam I. Gold, i. 

Muhammad Shah. Gold, i. 

Alamgir II, Gold, i. 

Shah Alam II. Gold, i. 

Found, Poona District. 

Ottoman Sultans. 

Murad 111. Gold, i. 

Found, Ratnagiri District. 
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South India. 

Gold Pagfoda Struck by Hindu 
Princes of Bijapur, before the 
Mohammadan Rule, 7th or 8th 
Century A. D. Gold, z. 

Found, Ratnagiri District. 

Mediaeval India. 

Gadhaiya Coin. Silver, 1 . 

Found, Ratnagiri District. 

Modern India. 

Native States. Nizam of Hyderabad. Silver, J. 
Found, Ahmed nagar District. 

Presented by the Bengal Government. 
Sultans of Bengal. ^ 

Shihabuddin Bagdah, Silver, 1 . 

Found, Mursidabad District. 

Moghul Emperors. 

Muhammad Shah. Silver, 2 

Ahmad Shah. Do. ^ 

Alamgir II. Do. 4 

Found, Murshidabad District. 

Presented by the Govern ment.^ C. 

Mediaeval India. 

Gadhaiya Coins. Silver, 

Found, 4Narsinghpur District, 

Pathan Sultans of Delhi. 

Ghiasuddiii Tughlaq Shah. Silver, 1 . 
Found, Bilaspur District. 

Modern India. 

Native States (Indore). Coins bearing name ot 
Shah Alam. Silver, 6. 

Found, Bital District. 

Moghul Emperors. 

Shah Alam. Stiver, 2. 

Found, Bital District. 

Ahmadshah. Silver, 3. 

Found, Chhindwara District. 
Ahmadshah. Stiver, 3* 

Found, Bital District. 

Ahmadshah. Silver, I. 

Found, Wardha District. 

Shah Alam II. Silver, I. 

Found, Hoshangabad District. 
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Kings of Malwa. 

Nasir Shah KhiljL Silver, I. 

Found, Hoshangabad Diitrict. 

Mahmud II, Silver, a. 

Found Balaghat District. 

Mahmud II. Copper, i. 

Found, Balaghat District 
Kings of Malwa. Copper, 5. 

Found, Nagpur District. 

By order of Government the names of the Numismatic Collection 
attached to the Public Library at Shillong and of the Archaeological 
Museum at Poona, were added to the list of (n.^titutions to which 
coins are presented under the Indian Treasure Trove Act. 

It was mentioned in the last yearns report that a large hoard olf 
Silver Coins of Nahapan the first of the Western Kshatraps(A. D. X19) 
had been discovered in the Sinnar Taluka of the Nasik District. The 
hoard has since been received from the Collector of Nasik. It number* 
about 14,000 Coins. 

The discovery of the hoard aroused the curiosity of Numismatists 
and Antiquarians both in Kngland and India, and several letters were 
received urging that the whole hoard sliould be most carefully scruti* 
nised by an expert before distribution. A most careful classification is 
necessary in view' of tbe great age of the coins and their connection 
with one of the oldest dynasties of foreigners in Western India. 
The Coins have accordingly been sent for decipherment to the 
Rev. H. R. Scott of Surat, who contributed a valuable paper to the 
Society’s journal some years ago, on the Kshatrap coins found 
in Kahtiawar. Mr. .Scott has v^ry kindly undertaken the task of 
going through the hoard and writing a paper on it for the Society. 

Besides coins, the Society obtained during the year the foU 
lowing objects of antiquarian interest 

Three Stones bearing a Persian inscription from the Anknt 
Fort between Manmad and Veola, Nasik District. 

Two Silaliara land grants surmounted by tbe sun and snoofi 
and a dome from Maroie, Salsette. 

One headless figure of a Lion from Maroie, Salsette. 

*Two broken stone images of Vithoba and Rakhmai. A mu^ 
tilated stone image of Gunpati. A stone slab bearing 
carved feet possibly those of a god or guru from Matunga, 
Bombay. 
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A portioif of a stone image of considerable age. 

A mutilated stone figure of a lion. 

A block of stone containing several mutilated figures. 

A carved stone lintel of a doorway. 

An ornamental Gopura from a temple. 

A head from a stone frieze. 

A block bearing a mutilated female figure and portions of 
carving. 

Two richly carved Gopuras. 

A plain rectangular carved slab. 

The head of an , image (probably Shiva) with a high cap, 
elaborately carved. 

A small slab bearing the figure of a Jain Tirthankara (?) 

with a canopy overhead supported by two pillars 
A block bearing two mutilated female figures standing. 

A slab bearing the standing figure of a Hindu god (Shiva?) 
slightly mutilated, surmounted by a canopy resting on two 
pillars. 

A small slab bearing two headless figures. 

A brick bearing two human figures defaced. 

A brick bearing a human figure with another testing on its 
loins, defaced 

A large block consisting of elaborately carved Gopuras. 

An ornamental Gopura. 

A slightly broken image of a Kichaka (Vira Kantha) generally 
placed on the top of pillars and in the centre of old Hindu 
arches. 

A slab bearing an inscription in ancient Devnagari characters. 

A Silahara land grant with the Ass Curse at the foot. 

A defaced female image, probably of Parvati. 

Two stones bearing a Persian inscription, dated A. H. 1002. 

From Thana. 

CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS OF ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, 
Etc., in THE MUSEUM. 

All the curios, historical objects, and archaeological remains 
preserved io the Society’s Museum have been numbered, and a 
Catalogue of them has been prepared and printed. 
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• IRANIAN BOOKS PURCHASE FUND. 

The books which were ordered from England last year have 1 >eM 
received. Being in paper covers they have ai! been rebound aud^ 
fdaced on separate shelves by themselves in the Oriental Literatiant 
Room. 

Campbell memorial medal. 

' With a view to recognise the distinguished services of the lata 
Sir James Campbell in Oriental Research, some of his friends raisiMl 
a memorial fund in his name. The sum collected for the fund 
amounts to Rs, 3,000, which have been invested in Bombay Port 
Trust 496 bonds. 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven, I C.S., on behali of the subscribers to 
the memorial, intimated a desire 10 hand over the sum collected 
to the Society for founding a medal to be awarded for contribu* 
tions on the subject ot onental historv, folk-lore, ethnology, &;c.f 
calculated to further the objects of the Society. 

A trust deed was drafted and submitted to the Committee of Man- 
agement for approval. The Committee considered the draft at a 
meeting held on loth July and signified theii formal approval subject 
to a few minor alter.itions 

The Trust deed as finally prepared by Messrs. Little & Co., Solici- 
tors, was placed before a general meeting of the Society held on 13th 
February 1907. It was unanimously adopted at the Meeting and 
three Trustees were appointed to be in charge of the fund. 

RE-ARRANGEMLNT AND A NEW CATALOGUE 
OF WORKS OF FICTION 

In deference to^the openly expressed desire of many members, the 
entire stock of Novels in the Library has been re-arranged by authors 
in alphabetical order. Various works of individual authors which 
were formerly scattered over several sli elves have been all brought 
together in one place. 

Further, in accordance with a former resolution of the Committee 
of Management, some 400 Novels which were rarely required by 
members have been removed from the Novel presses after a careful 
scrutiny of the whole collection. 

This work has rendered necessary the preparation of a new Cata- 
logue of Novels. The new Catalogue which has been prepared 
is divided into two parts, the first consisting of an index of authors 
in alphabetical order and the second of an index of the titles of 
Novels, including entries of anonymous works. 
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The Catalog^ue is now in the press and will ^shortly be ready. ' 
When it is printed it will be sold to members at such price as may 
hereafter be settled. 

REPAINTING AND VARNISHING THE SOCIETY’S ROOMS. 

After a certain amount of delay the entire portion of the Town Hall 
in the occupation of the Society has been revarnishedft and repainted 
by tne Public Works Department This work was very necessary; 
for so far as can be gathered, no renewal had taken place for about 
ten years. The best thanks of the Society are due to Government 
for the thorough and satisfactory manner in \\ hich the work has been 
Carried out. 

JOURNAL. 

Number 6r forming, Part II of Vol. XXH of the Journal was 
publislted during the year. It contains all the papers received during 
the year, and two papers, ** Comparison of the Avestic doctrine of the 
Fravashees with the Platonic Doctrines of the Ideas and other later 
doctrines” and “Marathi Historical Literature,” read at meetings 
in 1904 and 1905, together with an abstract of the proceedings of the 
Society and a list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to it froth 
January to December 1906. One paper, “ Bombay aS seen by Dr. 
Ives in 1754.** read at a meeting in October, has been held over and 
will appear in the next number of the Journal 

FINANCE. 

A statement showing in detail the items of income and expenditure 
for 1906 is appended. 

The actual total receipts by subscription from Members during the 
year under report amount to Rs. 13,712-4-0. The subscriptions in 
t^5 amounted to Rs. 12,726-3-4 There were, ^besides Rs. 880 
received on account of Life subscriptions from one Resident Member 
and one Non-Resident Life Member who became a Resident Life 
Member during the year. This sum has been duly invested in 
Government securities in accordance with article XVI of the Rules. 

The balance to the credit of the Society at the end of the year was 
Rs. 2,386-4-2. 

The invested funds of the Society amount to Rs. 16,900. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar proposed that the 
Report be adopted. Mr. James MacDonald seconded the proposal. 

After a few remarks by the President, the Report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Honorary Secretary proposed that the following gentlemen 
should constitute the Committee of Management for 1907. 
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COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1907. 

President. 

The Honorable Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Janies MacDonald, Esq. 

K. R« Camj^ Esq. 

The Honorable Mr. Justice H. Batty, i.c.s. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq. 

Members, 

F. R. Vicaji, Esq. 

Sir Bhaichandra Krishna, Kt. 

Dastur Darab P. Sanjana. 

Darasha R. Chich^ar, Esq. 

J. R. Aspinwall, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur G. N. Nadkarnl. 

L. C. H. Young, E ^q. 

Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar. 

Prof. E. H. McDougall. 

T, A. Savage, Esq. 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq. 

Fazulbhoy C. Ebralum, Esq. 

lion. Secretary, 

S.M. Edwardes, Esq., i.c.s. 

Hon. Auditors. 

H.R.H* Wilkinson, Esq. 

Sadanand T. Bhandarc, Esq, 

Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson seconded the proposition. 

Sir Bhaichandra suggested that the names of the Rev. Dr, Scott 
and Mr. Wilkinson be substituted for those of the Rev. Drs. Macki* 
chan and Abbott, as the former was about to leave for Europe and the . 
latter had already left. 

The suggestion being accepted, the proposition was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. Justice Chandavarkar then moved a vote of thanks to the 
retiring President, which was seconded by Mr. .MacDonald and 
uifanimously endorsed. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 26th September. . 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar, President, in the Chair* 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A paper on the ParAs'ariya Dharma S'astra by the late Mr. SfaamraO' 
Vhlial, communicated by the President,, was then read. 

"Ilia Honorary Secretary and the President made remarks on the 
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A General Meeting: of the Society was held on Saturday, the a3fd 
November 1907. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following proposals about periodicals were laid before the 
flieeling 

By Lt.-Col. W. H. Quicke, I.M.S. 

That “ Pictorial Comedy ” be taken. 

By Mr. S. S. Setlur - 

That “ Hindustan Re\ieu 
** Indian Review,” 

** Modern Review,” 

“ Madras Review,” be taken. 

By Prof. E. H. McDougall— 

That “Indian Educational Journal ” (Monthly), 

” New Asiatic Review ” (Monthly), be taken. 

The proposals for new additions were considered, and the existing 
list was examined, and it was resolved that the following be subscribed 
for from the beginning of 1908 . — 

“ Modern Review.” 

“ Madras Review.” 

“ The New Asiatic Monthly Revicu.” 

“ Indian Education Journal.” 

“ Indian Social Reformer,” 

and that those named below be discontinued from the same date : — 

“ Engineering. ” 

“ London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine. 

“ Political Science, Quarterly.” 

“O. M. Fur den Orient.” 

The President referred to the approaching departure from Bombay 
of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, and moved a vote of thanks to him far his 
services as Honorar> Secretary of the Society. 

The proposition being seconded by Mr. Tribhovandas Mangaldas 
was carried unanimously 
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1907. 

TUUs of Books. Donors 

Accounts, Trade by Ra» and River, India, 1905-06. ‘ 

Government of Indln 

Acts, Government of India 1906. 

’ Government of IndMu 

Adminisi RATION Rcpi^rt, Ajmer-Merwara, 1905-06. - , 

Government of Inaut« 

Repoit, Baluchistan Agency. 1905-06. * 

Government of India- 

Report, Bengal, 1905-06. 

Bengal Governmenta 

Report, Burma, 1905-06. 

Burma Government. 

... Report, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1905-06. 

Government, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Report, Irrigation Works, Bombay Presidency, 

1905-06. 

Bombay Government. 

- — Report, Madras, 1905-06. 

Madras Government 

Report, North-West Frontier, 1905-06. 

Government of India* 

Report, Punjab, 1905-06. 

Punjab Government 

— Report, Railways in India, 1906. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Report, U.-P., 1905-06. 

Government, U.-P* 

Annual Report of the Working of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 
ioo6. 

Punjab Government 

AdaicoLTURAL Journal of India. Vol. 1 . .906. 

. Journal of India, Vol. U, Pt- I* r» 

Government of InaUt 


— Ledger, 1905-06, 


Government of Itidiil. 
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TUUsjof BoohSm 


Domrs^ 


Agricultural Statistics of India, 22nd Issue^ 1901-02 — 1905-06. 

Government of India. 

Aiwisrutrima Ratu. 

Parsee Panchayat. 

Ancient Khotan, By M. A. Stein. 

Government of India. 

AnnalSi Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, Vol. IX, Part II. 

Government of India. 

Anthropometric Data from Bombay. 

Government of India. 

' ■ ■ — — — - Data from Burma. 


Government of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops in India, 1907. 

Government of India. 

Argument A Priori, Gillespie. 

Trustees of Mrs. Gillespie. 

Assam District Gazetteer, Vol. X, Khesi and Jaintia Hills. 

Government of India. 

Bengal Code, 3rd Edition, Vol. V 

Government of India. 

Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. VI. 

St. Petersburg Academy. 


Bombay University Calendar, 1907-08. 

University of Bombay. 

-Gazetteer, Supplementary Volume VIII B., Kathiau^ar. 

Government of India. 

— Quarterly Civil List — 1907. 

Bombay Government. 

Bullbtik, Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Bombay, 
No. 28. Date Palm. 


Bombay Government. 

— — — PAcademie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersburg, V, Ser. 
Tome XVI I, No. 5, XVIII—XXl. 

St. Petersburg Academy. 

— — American Museum of Natural History, Vol. XXI 1 ., 1906. 

Smithsonian Institution.. 

— — - de PEcole Francaise D’Extreme Orient, Vol. V. 

The Society. 

of the Lloyd Library ; No. 9, 1907. 

The Lloyd Library. 

Bureau of American Ethnology BuUetin, No. 30, Part 1 . 

Smithsonian Institution^ 
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Titles of Boohs. Donors* 

Cartoons from Hindi Punch, 1906. . 

The Proprietor, Hindi Punch. 
CaTALOGUR of Coins, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Government of India. ^ 

■ " of Greek Coins, BritUh Museum, (Phrygia). 

British Museum. 

I' of MSS., British Museum, Marathi, Gujerathi, Bengali, &c. 

Briti h Museum. 

— of Sanskrit MSS., Government Oriental MSS. Library, 

Madras, Vol. I\. 

Government of Madras. 

Cati le of Boniba> Pi esidcnc> . 

Bombay Government. 

CLiMATOLor.ft AL Atlas of India. 

Governmeni of India. 

Diarsi of Indian Law Cases, 1904. C. ll Grey. 

Ciovernment of India, 

— of Indian Law Cases (Wigley) 

(jovernnient of India. 

DiSFRicr Gazetteer, Baluchistan , Quetta, Pishin District, Vols. A& B, 

Government of India* 
Gazetteer, Bengal , Bal.isore, Darjeeling, Darbhanga, Cuttack, 
Shahabad, C/a>a, Muzaftarpur, Patna, Palaniun, Cham* 
paran. 

Go\ eminent of India. 

Gazetteer Ccntial Provinces , Narsingpui, Damboli, VVardha 

and Sangan Districts and Statistical F.ibles, Sambalpur, 
Seoni, Betul. 

Government of India. 

Gazetteer, Madras ; Tanjore District, Vol. 1 . , .South Arcot 

District, Vol. I , Vizagapatani, Madura and Statistical 
Appendices, Salem, Nellore and Ganjani 

Government ol India. 

— Gazetteer, N.-VV. Frontier Provinces, Vol. 1 . B. , Hazara 

District. 

Government of India* 

» Gazetteer, Punjab , Hoshiarpur District, Jhelum Gazetteer 

Supplement, Statistical Tables, Lahore District, Chenab 
Colony. 

Government of India. 

Gazetteer, U. P., Vol. Xa., Fatehpur. 


Bast and West Indian Mirror. 


Government of India* 
Bombay GOYernment* 
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Titles of Books» Donors^ 

East India Accounts and Estimates, 1907-08. 

Secretary of State for India. 

(Advisory and Legislative Councils, &c.) 

Secretary of State for India. 

Estimates, Revenue and Expenditure, 1906-07. 

^ Secretary of State for India. 

(Officers), (Exchange Compensation), Resolutions of 

Government of India. 

• Secretary of State for India. 

— — Financial Statement 1907-08. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Home Account, 1905-06-07. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Income and Expenditure, 1895-96 to 1905-06 

Secretary of State for India. 

(Plague) Correspondence regarding measures for the 

Prevention of Plague. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Progress and Condition, 1905-06. 

Secretary of State for India. 

— Punjab Land Colonisation Bill, 

Secretary of State for India. 

Tables relating to Trade of British India, 1901-02 — 1905-06. 

Secietary of State for India. 
Einlritenue Gedanken Zur dastellung der Morphologic der Turk 
Sprachen ven Radloffi 

St. Petersburg Academ> . 
Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 1905-06. 

Government of India. 

First Report of Fruit Experiments at Pusa. 

Government of India. 

Gaunches of Teneriffe, Second Series, (Hak. Soc.) Vol. 21. 

" Bombay Government. 

Gazetteer, Bombay Presidency, Vols. 2 B to 24 B and index. 

Government of India. 

General Statutory Rules and Orders, Vols. I — III. 

Government of India. 

Gowrxshankar Udayashankat Oza, a Biography (in Gujerathi). 

Vasheshankar Gowrishankar, Esq. 
G. T. SVRVBV of India, Account of Operations, Vol. XVllL 

Government of India^ 

Harischandra Krishna Joshi, a Biography (Marathi). 

The Author. 
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History of Services, Gazetted Officers, Bombay— Corrected Uft' tu 
ist July 1907. 

Bombay Government* 

of the Rise and Fall of the Peisian Empire, Vol. I (Gujeratlii)* 

Parsec Panchayat and D. J Tata, Esq, 
Income Tax Returns, Bombay Presidency, 1905-06. 

Bombay Government. 

Imperial Gazetteer of Indiat Indian Empire, Vols. i, 3, 4 

Governmenl of India. 

Index to the Reports of the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, i836-i905, 

The Chamber* 

Indian Insect Pests. H. M Lefroy. 

Government of India. 


Law Reports, Bombaj , 1906. 
Allahabad, 1906 


Bombay Government. 
U. P. Government. 


Madras, 1906. 


Madras Government. 


-Calcutta, 1006. 


* Bengal Goveniment. 

Record Series, Old hort William. 

Government of India 

— — Weather Review, Annual Summary, 1905 

Government of India. 

Inscripcoes Indianas. J. H DcMoara. 


The Author. 

Journal, American Oriental Society, Vols. 15, ib, 17, 22, 2^, 27 (second 
halO» 28 (first half). 


The Society. 

— ^ Bengal Asiatic Society, 1906, Part II. 

The Society. 

— North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society., Vol, 
38, 1907. 

The Society, 

. — „ . R, A. Society, 1907 

The Society. 

— Straits Branch, Royal \siatic Society, Nos. 46 & 47 (1906)# 

The Society. 

of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute. Vol. 39. 

The Institute. 

Judicial and Administrative Statistics, 1905-06. 


Government of India* 
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Tiths of Books. Donon* 

Key to interpret the Veda. 

R. R. Bhagvat. 

Khorda Avesta Arthah (Sanskrit). 

Parsee Panchayat. 

I/Architecture Hindoue, en Extreme Orient. 

L’Ecole Francaise d^ Extreme Orient. 
Life and Miracle of Takla Haymanot. 

^ Lady Meux. 

Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, Mundaand Dravidian Languages. 

Governpient of India. 

Survey of India, Vol. IX, Indo-Aryan Family, Central 

Group, Part III. (Bhil Languages). 

Government of India. 

List of Sanskrit and Rindi MSS. Sanskrit College, Benares. 

U. P. Government. 

McKean, Historical Notes. 

The Author. 

Madras Government Museum, Bulletin, Vol. V, Nos. 2 and 3, An- 
thropology. 

Madras Government. 

Marriage under Ancient Hindu Law. By G. M. Tripalhi. 

R. V. Mehta, Esq. 

Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History : — * 

Vol. IV, Part V. 

Vol. V, Part III. 

Vol. VIII. 

Vol. X. 

Vol. XI, Part I. 

Vol. XIV, Part 1 . 

The Museum. 

pf the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, 1905-06. 

The Society, 

Geological Survey of India, Palaeontologia Indica, Series 

XV, Vol. V, No. 2. 

Director, Geological Survey of India. 
— — of the Indian Meteorological Department, Vol. XVIII, 
Part I. 

Government of India. 

- Royal Astronomical Society. Appendix to Vol. LVII. 

The Society. 

Method in the Study oT Indian Antiquities, By A. M. T. Jackson, 
M. A., I,C.S. 

The Author. 

Monograph on Carpet-making, Punjab, 190S--07. 

/ Punjab Government 
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TUies of Books, Donors, 

Notb 0X1 Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions, Punjab, 1906.’ 

Punjab Government* 

— on Registration Returns, Punjab, 190(1 

Punjab Government. 

on the Stamp StUements, Punjab, 1906-07. 

Punjab Government. 

— on Vaccination, Bombay Presidency, 1906-07. 

Bombay Government. 

— on Vaccination, Punjab, 1906-07 

Punjab Government. 

Notices oI Sanskrit MSS., Series 2, Vol. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

OtcGiN of the Bantu. 

Government, Cape of Good Hope. 
Papers, Second Revision Survey Settlement, Bijapui Taluka, Bijapur. 

Bombay Government 

— — Second Revision Survey Settlement, Kopaigaon Taluka. 

Ahmadnagar District. 

Bombay (iovernment. 

Second Revision Survey Settlement, Sangamner Taluka. 

Ahmadnagai District. 

Bombay Government* 

Revision Survey Settlement, Hala and Labdaria Talukas. 

Hyderabad District. 

Bombay CoiAernment. 

— ^ Revision Survey Settlement, Hyderabad District 

Bombay Government 

Revision Survey Settlcniert, Jacobabad Taluka, Upper Sind 

Frontier. 

Bombay Government. 

Revision Survey Settlement of certain Talukas of the Karachi 

* and Upper Sind Frontier District. 

Bombay Government 

— Revision Survey Settlement, Ratoder Taluka, Larkhana 

District, Sind. 

Bombay Government 

^ Revision Survey Settlement, Sukkar Taluka, Sind. * 

Bombay Government. 

— Revision Survey Settlement, Viogorla, Ratnagiri District 

Bombay Government 
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FapbrSi Revision Survey Settlement, Talukas of Thur and Parker, 
Hyderabad and Upper Sind Frontier Districts. 

Bombay Government, 

Technical Education, India, 1886 '-1904. 

Government of India. 


i'ARSi Dharmasthalo. 


Parsee Panchayat. 


Police Report, Bombay Presidency, 1905. 

Bombay Government, 

Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 2 Vols. 

Madras Government. 

Proceedings, Council of the Governor of Bombay for making Laws 
and Regulations, 1906. 

Bombay Government. 

— Imperial Legislative Council, Vols. 44 and 45 ti 905 *o^)‘ 

Government of India. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vols. 24 and 25 (2 parts). 

The Society. 

Royal Society, London, Series A, Vols. 76, 77, 78. Series 

B, Vols. 76, 77, 78. 

The Society. 

Publication of the International Commission for Scientific Aero- 


nautics (in German), January 1905 — May 1906. 

^ Director General of Observation in India. « 

Punjab University Calendar, 1906-07. 

The University. 

Records, Botanical Survey of India, Vol. Ill, No. 3. 

Government of India. 

Report, Administration of Civil Justice, Punjab, 1906, ^ 

Punjab Government. 

Administrationi^ Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1906. 

Punjab Government. 

Agricultural Department, Punjab, 1906-07. 

% Punjab Government. 
-- Agricultural and Botanical Stations in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 1905*06. 

Bombay Government. 

I > American Historical Association, 1905, Vol. I. 

The Association. 
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Donort, 


Rbport, Archaeologica) Survey, Burma, 1906*07. 

Burma Government 

Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, 1905-06 anU i9o6<»7. 

Bengal Government 

— Archaeological Survey, India Frontier Circle, 1906-07. 

Government, N. W. Frontier Province. 

Archaeological Survey* Northern Circle, 1905-06 and 1906-07. 

Government, U.-P, 

Archaeological Survey, Southern Circle, 1906-07. 

Madras Government 

Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1905-06.’* 

Bomba} Government 

— Board of Regents, Smithsonian Institution, 1905-00. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Board of Scientific Advice for India, 1905-06. 

Government of India. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1906. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
Bombay Improvement Trust, 1906-07, 

The Trustees. 


Bombay Jail Department, 1906. 

Bombay Government. 

Bombay Millowners* Association, 1906. 


The Association. 


— Bombay Poit Trust, 1906-07. 
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